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VI PBE1ACE. 

them; and assuredly the pleasure is increased a 
hundred-fold when we can, by our own care, bring 
our favourites into bloom, and rear from them little 
troops of baby-plants, to increase our stock, and take 
the places of those that age or accident cut off. 

I began the study of practical gardening when 
very young ; and to an appetite acquired in child- 
hood I owe many of the choicest pleasures and 
associations of my life since. That others may share 
these with me, in spite of City smoke, dust, and 
scarcity of leisure, is the object of this little "Ma- 
nual of Town Gardening," which embodies the re- 
sult of muck observation and experiment during 
two separate periods of residence in the immediate 
vicinity of London, as well as the conclusions ar- 
rived at by men of skill and patience, who have for 
many years laboured earnestly in this particular 
department of gardening under difficulties. 

S. H. 

March 7, 1859. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



It is generally thought that a City garden is an im- 
possibility ; that vegetation cannot be reconciled to 
the close air, the darkness, and the smoke of towns ; 
and that all attempts to mingle the rural with the 
urban must, like BrummeFs forty neckcloths, turn 
out failures. There can be no greater mistake than 
this ; and though City gardening has its disadvan- 
tages and difficulties, the man determined to suc- 
ceed may produce not only green stuff but flowers, 
in a north aspect, and under the very shadow of a 
gasometer. The problem is, how to grow flowers in 
a soil of cinders and an atmosphere of smoke ? — 
flowers which, of all things, revel in sunshine, and 
demand it as their daily food. 

Town gardening, as at present practised, is indeed 
a sorry affair. Neither the scientific gardener, nor 
the enthusiastic lover of natural beauty, carries his 
garden with him to the town when necessity com- 
pels him to a sojourn in Smoke-land. Agricultural 
ingenuity and amateur patience seem neither of them 
to dream that City life might be vastly improved if 
a few flowers were sprinkled about it, so as to re- 
store to the heart the social warmth which money- 
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getting had crushed out of it. Yet the love of 
flowers seldom dies out in man ; and though the eye 
gets hard and the mouth puckered by long sacrifice 
of life to commerce, yet the one is capable of a joy- 
ous twinkle, and the other of a sudden smile, when 
a violet-girl crosses the path in February, or when 
the nose catches a momentary odour of mignonette 
from the soot-box on the window-sill in May. 

In the musty courts and alleys, wallflowers, 
stocks, and musk-plants are purchased every spring, 
and set to flourish in broken tea-pots, saucepans, 
flower-pots, or rotten boxes filled with stuff called 
mould, but which looks like the dust of a perished 
mummy. These go black in the face in four days 
from the date of planting, and die three days after 
that from sheer suffocation, gasping up to the last 
moment for light and air. Geraniums pass a torpid 
life on window-sills and in dark parlours, where none 
but the housekeeper can aver they are geraniums — 
such naked, smoke-dried sticks do they appear. In 
summer they become herbaceous, and put forth a few 
shoots of any tint but green, and sometimes a blossom 
or two of wretched quality, much to the joy of the 
dame who lavishes her skill upon them ; but after a 
brave attempt to grow and flourish, they once more 
take the soot-sickness, become limp and leafless, and 
pass the winter again in oblivious hybernation. 

Thousands of beautiful plants are every spring 
and summer brought from the nurseries round Lon- 
don, and sold in the City to undergo the slow death 
of suffocation — flying literally of asphyxia, from an 
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absorption of soot in the place of air, their demise 
being accelerated by copious supplies of -water at 
improper times, or the withholding altogether of the 
refreshing element. The wonder is, not that such 
plants perish miserably, but that they last so long, 
when plunged, without hope of relief, into such a 
" Black Hole of Calcutta." 

As we approach the suburbs, gardening matters 
look up a bit. As shop-fronts disappear, forests of 
green iron-spikes spring up, enclosing small plots of 
garden-ground in the fronts of suburban residences, 
where bank-clerks, thrifty traders, agents, actuaries, 
poor authors, and hoc genus omne, seek evening re- 
pose with their families, and ridicule the innate love 
of man for things rural by giving countenance to the 
labours of the gardener who calls once a fortnight to 
dig and rake the sour mould round the paternal 
laurel-tree, and shave the small lawn into a condi- 
tion more smooth than green. 

Here overgrown box-edgings give shelter to sooty 
patches of London-pride and consumptive heart' s- 
case. In spring, a few clumps of primroses and 
cowslips appear, planted by some hopeful Alcinous 
or phlegmatic Semiramis, which would refresh the 
eye of the man of business as he hurries out at half- 
past nine, did they not droop as soon as planted, and 
vanish altogether in a week, no one knows why or 
whither. When these are gone, wallflowers, early 
stocks, sweet-williams, and double-daisies appear in 
lively variety ; and, as to arrangement, in every de- 
gree of bad taste. These are usually purchased s& 
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some itinerant florist — who carries the joys of Midas 
in a wheelbarrow — at various prices, ranging from 
one to ten a penny. Forthwith the garden breaks 
into bloom again, and displays as much colour as the 
ten thousand variegated oil-lamps at Tauxhall. But, 
alas ! the lamps go out, and leave the wicks sticking 
in the ground, in a state of impure charcoal. 

Towards June a few geraniums are to be seen ; 
and with these are, perhaps, intermingled a few 
verbenas, and a blue iris, some marigolds, cat's- 
tails, chrysanthemums, and hollyhocks, more or less 
blighted by smoke or ill-treatment ; dingy hollies, 
rising out of pyramids of stones ; stiff laurels, that 
look as if they were cast in bronze, and have not 
l>ecn known to grow an inch since they were planted ; 
dilapidated lilacs, forming Arcadian retreats for cats 
and slugs ; lime-trees, that are every year cut into 
tho form of square boxes on pedestals, and suffi- 
ciently accurate in outline to have pleased Euclid ; 
with occasionally a spasmodic Virginian creeper, 
which porishes every autumn, purple with asphyxia, 
plastered on the wall like a half-finished fresco ; a 
palisade of ivy, claiming no kindred with " the ivy- 
g^ee^l; ,, or a jasmine, sticking to a wall or portico, 
its long thread-like fingers drooping to the ground, 
as if its blood had long ago dried up and left it too 
weak even for an act of suicide : — these are the 
oloments of what arc called front-gardens, each of 
whioh would be a Pcestum, were it not that the roses, 
hitherto unmentioned, never blossom. Nevertheless, 
j$o from tho heart of the coal-black Babylon in what- 
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ever direction we may, we meet with the same spec- 
tacle of sooty gardens run to seed, the plants being* 
concerted into smoke-filters, and the soil into a war- 
ren of worms. 

Tet this Abdera of suffocated greens may be con- 
verted into a Campania of luxuriance, provided the 
right means are adopted, and this, too, without ex- 
cessive toil or exorbitant expense. It is, indeed, one 
of the peculiarities of gardening, that a man may 
spend upon it just as much as he can or will, and — 
short of absolute waste of money — always with a 
satisfactory result; yet excessive expenditure and 
great loss of time are neither of them necessary 
sacrifices, when a few parterres are to be filled with 
flowers, and maintained in such order as shall not 
only please the eye but instruct the mind and refine 
the heart. Men love flowers ; and because the Sta- 
gyrian retreats are abandoned to the cats and the 
sparrows, only proves that their owners have not 
sufficient knowledge of their management, not that 
flowers are obnoxious, or gardening in town essen- 
tially a bugbear. 

The point I wish to insist upon here is, that the 
wretched aspect which town gardens usually present 
is by no means necessary, but in every respect in- 
excusable and disgraceful. In proof of this, observe 
with what success some few of the gardens in the 
centre of London are cultivated, particularly those 
near the Inns of Law, which exhibit a freshness as 
Arcadian as the surrounding enclosures do a dark- 
ness quite chaotic. Ife is on the verge of the town, 
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where the suburban villages — such as Edgcware on 
the west, Bromley and Plaistow on the east, Clapton 
on the north, and Dulwich on the south — commence, 
that we find the best examples of suburban garden- 
ing. But the improved appearance here is owing 
rather to the better means, and more rural inclina- 
tions of the inhabitants, than to any very great ad- 
vantages in point of situation ; although, of course, 
every increase of distance from the influence of the 
City dust and smoke is an advantage not to be for- 
gotten. The profusion of floral beauty, the exqui- 
site freshness of vegetation, and the superior taste of 
arrangement, are as striking in these localities as 
the sooty blight and deformity are in the terraces 
nearer town. Yet in the midst of the urban dreari- 
ness there are some strange exceptions, which prove 
the capabilities of a London atmosphere in a pleasing 
and satisfactory manner. In the midst of a close 
row of houses, adorned in front with marigold and 
chrysanthemum wildernesses, and at back with elder- 
trees and wet clothes busily imbibing blacks, we sud- 
denly come upon a garden so exquisitely arranged 
and cultivated, that wo are positively startled at its 
appearance in a region which seems eaten up with 
dinginess and dun colour. Seven years ago I my- 
self succeeded, in a district where the chimneys arc 
more numerous than the trees, and the sky not of 
the most Italian blue, in rearing and maintaining a 
profusion of gay flowers, and a respectable collection 
of shrubs and trees ; and once more my lot is cast 
within hearing of St. Paul's clock, and I have a 
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garden such as no gentleman need be ashamed of. 
Though local peculiarities may create exceptions,, 
there is no longer any doubt that, as a rule, every 
citizen may have his garden, in-doors or out-of- 
doors, at a small expenditure of time and money, 
provided he knows the best way of going to work, 
and is not bitten with any madness to grow such 
plants as are known not to bear the smoke compla- 
cently. 

To remove such difficulties as are peculiar to town 
gardening is the object of the present work ; and if 
the reader has sufficient enthusiasm for the task, I 
can assure him, that by following the instructions 
here given, he may improve the elegance of his City 
residence, aDd increase his resources of innocent and 
pleasurable recreation, by surrounding his home with 
vegetable life and beauty, of a perfection but little 
inferior to that attained under circumstances the 
most favourable. 

As might be expected, the expense and trouble 
attending the management of a City garden are 
greater than those which attend the management of 
one in the country. To succeed to such an extent 
as to derive something more than a child's pleasure 
from the pursuit, needs care and patience, and a 
settled determination to set small difficulties at de- 
fiance. But then how great the remuneration — to be 
able to subdue Nature thus, and compel to a healthy 
and (as a believer in Wordsworth) I will say a happy 
life, such fragile and delicate existences as flowers, 
under ^circumstances the very opposite of those to 
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which, in their free state, they are accustomed. In 
the dusky town, of all places in the world, the pre- 
sence of flowers must be needed to call us back, now 
and then, from the feverish haste of business, and 
remind us of our childhood and early home, of our 
first loves and first rambles, of our mothers' smiles 
and kisses, and of the golden California we then found 
in a meadow of buttercups. Or if our whole life, 
from infancy onward, has been spent between these 
begrimed walls, there is the greater need to be con- 
tinually reminded that there is a world of perennial 
loveliness beyond the influence of our commercial 
hurry, to which, if we will sometimes turn for solace 
and refreshment, we shall escape having our souls 
crushed out of us by the sharp edge of a shilling. 
And even if they serve us no such poetical uses, it 
is still worth a small sacrifice to take breakfast with 
the cheerful prospect of blooming parterres, redolent 
with odour and glowing with rainbow colours, plea- 
santly smiling before the parlour- window. And there 
is little fear that, when this has once been enjoyed, 
the flowers will soon beoome a source of much higher 
gratification; the more pure because it appeals to 
our love of beauty, the more enduriag from its in- 
cessant change on change — each season bringing its 
own troop of floral attendants, which, like the hours, 
revolve in a circle, and keep pace with the varying 
emotions of the heart. 
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CHAPTER I. 

TAKING A HOUSE AND MAKING A GARDEN. 

Those who love gardens, and wish to enjoy them from 
the first, without losing the first season, should, if 
possible, commence their operations in the autumn. 
Then it is that a good beginning may be made for 
every kind of future work, the ground trenched and 
laid up to the frost, drains and walks cut; the 
pipes laid in the one, and the rough foundation in 
the other, and, with the first week of spring, all may 
be in readiness for whatsoever work the progress of 
the season, and the state of the weather, may suggest 
as necessary to be done. 

Michaelmas-day should be the " moving day," for 
every one who takes a house with a garden* If the 
garden is in ruins, then is the time to begin its repair, 
and all the degrees of ruin, and all the results of 
neglect are then visible. If the ground has been well 
kept, the season is not too far advanced for you to 
make note of every good or bad plant, and every good 
or bad arrangement, with a view to preserve or destroy, 
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as may be most advisable. Besides, there are few 
persons, however accustomed they may be to gardening 
plans and operations, who can determine hurriedly, 
how a new piece of ground should be treated; it 
requires leisurely examination, and frequent reflection, 
to enable any one to determine what old features shall 
be destroyed, and what new ones introduced ; and the 
more familiar with gardening, and the more critical as 
to gardening effects, a man may be, the more is he 
likely to be fastidious and " hard to please," and, there- 
fore, in need of time to make up his mind as to modes 
ofplanning and planting ; and as the greater part of the 
work done at starting will stamp the future character 
of the place, and, as altering and patching are more 
difficult than doing a thing tight at first, so I would 
advise every one who proposes to lay out anew garden, 
or re-model an old one, to take time and consider well, 
and then go to work in earnest. For all this sort of 
thing, no season is so suitable as the autumn, especi- 
ally if the whole place has to be designed and planted, 
because the planting of decidtrous trees will require to 
be done before winter sets in, and frdm Michaelmas^ 
day to the first of November, when such planting 
should begin, you have a clear month for preliminaries, 
and at each separate step there need be no hurry, vnd 
not one single job need be "deferred beyond its 
prbper time. With too many amateur gardeners, 
Jnrocrasthtation is the rale rather than the exception, 
*ad k neex! hardly be said, that nme-tenths of the 
wftrges made against nurserymen, toeefitfcnen, and gar- 
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deners, should rather be attributed to delays as to 
season, and want of judgment as to manner in the 
practical work of the garden. To plant roses in April 
stud put out herbaceous plants after they have formed 
their bloom spikes, is to waste money and labour, and 
discredit the dealer, and were not disappointments 
arising from such causes, matters of every day occur- 
rence, it would be hard to believe in their possibility. 

But, haying taken your garden, or having awakened 
to the necessity for improving one you already possess, 
the first thing to be done is to ascertain what sort of 
soil you have, what sort of drainage, to note how the 
ground lies as to fall, to get rid of water, and to look 
with as favourable an eye as possible at everything 
already on the ground. Though it is impossible for 
people, especially in town localities, to pick and choose 
according to the rules laid down in books, it is, never- 
theless, quite as well for every gardener to know what, 
conditions are most favourable to gardening enter- 
prises, and, for our purpose, these may be summed 
up in a few short sentences. 

First, then, a good deep soil. The yellow loams 
resting on gravel, that are found in the majority of .the 
districts in and about London, are, undoubtedly, the 
best for all general purposes. If properly dealt with, 
what is called "hazelly loam" will grow almost 
anything, and, for special purposes, such as pottiqg, 
Ac., may be brought to any teiture by the admifture 
with it of sand, leaf-mould, rotted-turf, &c, whereas, 
without a loamy basis, it is a difficult matter to tu&& 
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up a useful compost. A loam inclining to clay, if 
trenched up into ridges in the autumn, and occasion- 
ally turned through the winter so as to get the whole 
depth that was trenched frozen through, will, in spring, 
be the best of all soils for deciduous trees, shrubs, and 
hard wooded and herbaceous flowers generally, and 
many heath-plants will thrive in it. 

Then, a free exposure is very important. The heavy 
shade from walls and large trees is a great obstacle to 
success, and hence, in narrow gardens, it is a good 
plan to carry the walks next the walls or fences, so as 
to increase the central space as much as possible, and 
there the most valuable plants have a better chance ; 
at the same time, shade, even deep shade is useful, and 
may be turned to good account, for such plants as are 
suited for it. 

Next, we may consider the drainage. If water 
stagnates about a ground, it does harm, and sooner or 
later the stock must suffer. But, the drainage of 
towns, since the sanitary movement has been in pro- 
gress, is so effectually accomplished, that, in many 
places, it would be an advantage if the soil were a 
little more retentive and spongy. In the public squares, 
for instance, the brown grass plots, that feel like flint 
to the foot, are generally ruined for want of moisture. 
In the suburbs, however, where the original soil re- 
mains, and in districts, where the bottom is clay, a 
fall to a ditch, or other outlet is very necessary, and if, 
after heavy rains, the water hangs about the ground, a 
proper system of drainage by means of pipes must be 
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resorted to, for there are few things that are cared for 
in gardens that bear standing long in a soddened 
soil. 

Shelter from north and east winds is desirable. A 
warm position, sloping to the south-east, and open to 
the morning sun, will be earlier in production, and the 
products will be finer than one sloping in a contrary 
direction, and where the position is exposed to the 
east. The proprietor should endeavour to arrange his 
planting, his fences, or his walls, so as to break the 
force of the wind from that quarter, for in cities, and 
their suburbs, cold winds do more harm than in the 
open country, and even summer storms are more mis- 
chievous in breaking and damaging, because the wind, 
meeting many obstructions, acquires often a circular 
movement, and will snap off at the base such things 
as hollyhocks, dahlias, and chrysanthemums, when they 
do not happen to be securely staked. Lastly, there 
should be a good supply of water, and, if the garden 
is large, there should be several receptacles for it in 
the shape of wells, tanks, ponds, <kc, to reduce the 
labour as much as possible. As water scenes add 
much to the beauties of a garden, the cisterns for 
supply may be made ornamental, and use and beauty 
promoted together. 

I will now take the several stages of progress 
seriatim, from the beginning to the final accomplish- 
ment, adding a few hints on the best methods of keeping 
up a garden when all general arrangements are com- 
pleted, and some lists of plants suited for the most 
confined and the more open localities. 
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.; .,•• CHAPTBS II, 

. DIGGING, DRAINING, AND THE MAKING OF WALKS. 

In central districts — say, for London, a circle of one 
mile radios from St. Paul's — spring is the best time 
for a general digging of the ground, as. it is, also, the 
best time for planting trees and shrubs. In more 
open spots, receding from the town — unless in densely 
populated places, where there is much factory smoke, 
which must be considered as similarly placed to those 
within the one mile radius — autumn, as before re- 
marked, is the time for a general stirring of the sur- 
face, because the ldtosening of the soil admits the frost 
to it, and every clod that has been soddened with 
snow and frozen through, will, in spring, crumble to 
powder, and be fresh and fertile, whereas, the stuff 
that has lain in its original hard and unbroken state 
will be sour and barren, and plants that root deep will 
never make their way as deep as they should do, to do 
well. On a good piece of deep loam, not planted, a 
thorough trenching, two spits deep, with one of 
Parkes's digging forks, will prepare it for a course of 
high culture. In laying land up to the frost, it should 
not be broken fine, but turned up in large clods, and 
left as rough as possible ; every clod will then get 
frozen through, and if dug over again in February, 
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CHkjt .spit deep with, a dressing of rotten dung, aU 
ordinary flowers, and shrubs, will thrive in it, and cam? 
pensate fw the extra labour of trenching, by requiring 
little or no water all through the season. 

There are two modes of trenching. Bastard trench- 
ing- consists in turning over the top spit and looming 
the bottom, but double digging, or full trenching* 
consists in bringing the second spit to the top,. and 
replacing it with that which was previously on the* 
surfaee. The first method is adopted when the good, 
soil is only one spit deep, and when,, therefore, it. 
would be inadvisable to bring the second spit to the, 
top ; the second is adopted when there is a liberal 
depth of soil, and the surface somewhat exhausted,, 
In nine cases out of ten* where the soil is deep enough 
and the substratum not of a gravelly or otherwise, 
ungenial kind, it will he found very beneficial, as to 
future results, to turn the whole upside down, two 
spades deep; and it wUl generally happen that the 
lower spit has never had a spade in it before, so very 
superficial are the operations usually performed in 
suburban gardens. An inspection of the subsoil will 
enable the merest beginner to judge whether it is of 
the right sort with which to form a new surface ; if it. 
is. of a loamy character, rather stiff, and has a fatty 
unctuous feel in the fingers when first dug up, you may 
be sure that a winter's frost and snow will render it 
friable and mellow, and thoroughly suited to th& 
growth of the greatest possible variety of produce. 

Since building operations have been carried on to 
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•dmewhat of an excess on the skirts of towns, it hag 
become the fashion with builders, to cart away to the 
nearest nursery as many loads of good staff, as can 
be stolen from the plots marked out for gardens, and 
in many of these places the thin layer of brashy 
mould, resting on a bottom of brick and lime rubbish, 
gives the tenants no small task to begin the culture of 
their gardens. There is no remedy, but to cart back 
that which was taken away, and so put a trifle in a 
second person's pocket. There is nothing like loam, 
and without a good eighteen inches of it, gardening 
is rather heart-breaking work. Therefore, if you 
intend to deal with such a piece, or if you have an old 
garden, the soil of which is sooty, sour, and exhausted, 
from long neglect, get a supply of turfy loam from a 
meadow, and with it, also, about one fourth part of 
sandy soil from a common ; if consisting of turfy 
peat and sand, or sods that have been stacked up for 
a year, it will, when laid down and dug over, quite 
renovate your old soil, and enable you to grow well, 
many things that pined or perished previously. Every 
spring give the whole a dressing of rotten dung, and 
if you can get it, an equal quantity of leaf mould, 
the two to be forked in together at the end of Feb- 
ruary, or early in March, and the ground to be left 
rough, and the rake not to be used till you come to 
sowing and dressing up for the summer ; and even 
then, raking the surface to a fine powder — whicb is 
quite the London fashion — is absurd ; watering makes- 
the surface hard, and the sun soon bakes it to a crust, 
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and when the rain comes, every moderate shower rung 
off, just as if the ground was as oily as a duck's back. 
Always keep the surface in a crumbly condition, not 
loose and open to the roots of the plant, but so {hat 
the smallest shower will find its way into the soil. A 
peaty soil may be reduced to any degree of fineness 
without injury, but ordinary mould and tenaceous 
loams should never be raked excessively fine. 

On the subject of draining, I need not dwell at any 
great length ; the necessity for it under certain cir- 
cumstances, has been already explained. Where there 
is a regular slope towards the end of the garden, 
draining is an easy matter. Where the ground is 
quite flat, and yet in need of draining, a place must 
be chosen to receive the water from the drains, and 
the trenches in which the pipes are laid must be cut 
so as to give a regular fall to the outlet If you have 
a ditch, drain into that ; if it is not deep enough, dig 
it out and save the stuff for cucumbers, melons, vege- 
table marrows, or chrysanthemums, for loam from a 
ditch, with a little dung added, is the best of soil for 
either of them. If you have no ditch, dig a deep hole 
— say from four to six feet deep, and put the diggings 
in a heap for future use. If it is a stiff loam or clay, 
it will be first-rate stuff after a few months 9 exposure 
to the weather, and worth more than the cost 
of labour for digging it out. Then, having marked 
out where your main walk is to be, cut the trench for 
the drain along one side of it — not along the centre— 
and carry it away to the reservoir, making a fall in 
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the trench, if the . ground does not slop* that wayt 
TJhe ordinary fashion of draining, is to cut the trenches 
from tw* to throe feet deep, and twenty-four toot 
apart, hot/ in wy vet ground they are sometimes 
placed a& dose ag tweiw feet apart. I shall snppose 
you require only one course of pipes, and hence, one 
main drain, but it may he necessary to carry into this 
one or two additional, channels, from some parte where 
the water hangs stubbornly, in which case,: these 
should fall into the main drain. 

In digging a trench for a drain, do not dig one inch 
deeper than necessary. You want a hard bottom in 
which to lay the pipes, and if the bottom has to be 
patched up. here and there, to make the level good 
where too deep, a cut has been made, it will, in those 
places, never be so sound as where, at first, it was cut 
only : just deep enough. A, man used to earthwork, 
will cut a drain with an expedition and neatness that 
h^Taxoateur could accomplish, and, unless expert in the 
use of the spade and fork, it is best to put a labourer 
to this task, and a few shillings will be well spent. 

For all ordinary purposes, pipes of one inch bore 
are the best, but where there is a considerable apace 
of wet soil to be drained, two-inch pipes. will be pre* 
ferable. They are to be laid at the bottom of the 
trench, and neatly fitted one within the other, and 
then puddled at the joints with clay, and the trenches 
filled in with rubbish. In draining my own garden 
lately, I used a new kind of drain-tile, which I can 
recommend to my readers as even more effectual than 
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ottUnary pipes, and at; one-fourth of their cost, It 
qeuristsaf a half- pipe and. flat tile, and when laid* 
forms a tunnel, into which the water penetrates from 
lpfaw and above. The flat tile is laid in the trench* 
and the half pipe is inverted' on it, so that when a 
length is laid, the half pipes form a continuous tunnel 
aver aflat-bottomed gutter. They are so porous,, that 
the water finds its way through the roof of the tunnel, 
and as they do not fit quite close together, it also leak* 
through at the joints, so as to drain the ground above 
its whole length, and draw the water from the surface 
the moment the soil ceases to absorb it. When laid,, 
the trench should be filled in with loose building 
rubbish, such as broken tiles, and brick-bats, through 
which, of course, the water will readily pass into the 
drain. They are made in one foot lengths, three inches 
in diameter, and the price is only eight shillings a. 
hundred feet, which is less than one-fourth the cost of 
pipes of the same bore, and as they are lighter than 
pipes, the cost of carriage is also reduced. 

If the expense of pipes ia an objection to their use* 
cut a trench three feet deep, and three feet wide at top, 
sloping the sides down towards the bottom, so as to 
g£ve the shape of the letter V, to the trench in section. 
Into the trench, throw a foot of brickbats, broken 
glass, or large stones, then a. foot of clippings from a 
thorn hedge, and cover over with soil, and you have a 
bush drain that will last half a life time, but which, if 
labour is taken into account, is scarcely any saving 
when compared with cheap tiles, and the permanent 
drain which they enable you to construct. 
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As the construction of walks belongs to this same 
class of rough work, a few hints will not be out of 
place here. However little you intend to spend on 
shrubs and flowers, secure sound paths, so that at all 
seasons of the year, you may enjoy a walk into the 
open air, without getting ancle deep in mire, or having 
to dodge over grass plots and borders, because some 
part of the path becomes a slough after every shower. 
You will see in the suburbs plenty of gravel, but not 
many good walks. Somebody marks out a garden path, 
and puts down an inch or two of gravel on the loam 
with no proper foundation. The next tenant finds 
the walk rotten, and thinks gravel will mend it, and 
so it gets frequently dressed at top, but is never fit to 
walk upon until there has been three or four weeks 
dry weather. It is the same all through with town 
gardens, the tenant and jobbing gardener work per* 
petually on the surface ; all sorts of things are planted, 
and all sorts of ornaments designed, and the soil, the 
climate, the'gardener, and the nurserymen are blamed 
because, for want of draining, proper digging, and real 
hearty earthwork, there is no foundation for one 
single source of enjoyment. If your walk is faulty, 
turn it over a foot deep with a fork, and see if it is a 
walk, or merely a sprinkling of bad gravel on sod- 
dened loam, and if making a new one, ensure a 
bottom before you waste money on the surface. Every 
walk should be dug out six inches deep at least, and 
in wet ground, a foot is none too much. Dig it out in 
autumn, fill it in with builders' rubbish, or any hard 
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material that will not run together, such as clinkers, 
slag, <fec, and when it has settled a little, lay down a 
stratum of large gravel, quite to the level it is in- 
tended to be ultimately, and give it a good rolling. Tou 
now have a walk, over which wheeling and rough traffic 
can take place safely all the winter, and, by spring, it 
will have sunk sufficiently to admit a couple of inches 
of good binding gravel to complete it. The frequent 
use of the roller after rain, will, in a very short time, 
ensure you a first-rate walk, on which never a drop of 
rain will lodge, and which will never need touching 
again in your life-time, except the seasonal sprinkling 
to brighten it up, and make good for the waste oc- 
casioned by sweeping. The annual dressing with fine 
gravel, however, should not, as a rule, be given very 
early in the season, unless you like to afford a second 
coating on the first of June. You will see your 
neighbours laying down gravel in March, when the 
bulbous flowers call everybody out of doors garden- 
ing. If you are wise, you will wait till your bedding 
plants are put out, and the garden is just in its highest 
trim — then a dressing of fine gravel of good colour 
gives it a splendid finish, and if you dress the walk 
but once a year, always do it when the whole scene is 
at its very best. In a kitchen garden, and among 
potting sheds, and such spots as visitors are not sup- 
posed to intrude upon, coal-ashes, on a bottom of 
oyster-shells, make first-rate walking. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

OK PLANNING AND LAYING OUT. 

The subject of this chapter would have been dealt 
with at starting, but it seemed so necessary to explain 
what were the fundamentals as to soil, drainage, <fea, 
that I determined to dispose of those matters first, 
because, whatever form may be given to a garden, the 
principles necessary to success, will be, in all cases the 
same, hence, having discussed the leading generalities, 
we can now come to particulars. There is one parti- 
cular, however, of a very general application, which 
must here be plainly stated, and that is, that plans on 
paper are most deceptive, and not one tenth so userol, 
when it is sought to apply them, as they appear to be 
at first sight The prettiest looking plan ever en- 
graved, might, if carried out to the letter, make a 
very unsightly garden ; and vice versa, many well 
planned gardens would appear tame enough to one 
unacquainted with the place itself, if laid down in 
mere blade and white, according to engravers' rules. 
Therefore, let no one trust tee much to ready-made de- 
signs for gardens; the most useful are those which repre- 
sent special features, such as eets of beds, rookeries, und 
plans for lakes, because, standing on their individual 
merits, the same plan may be used in many very dif- 
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fcrent scenes, and still in itself be good. Bat even 
tore there is a liability to deception, for how rare is 
it for any one feature of a garden to be uninfluenced 
by the scenery which surrounds it? He who is to 
enjoy a garden, is the best judge of bow it should 
be planned, to make the most of all its natural excel" 
feneies, and correct its natural defects. 

But Some suggestions may, nevertheless, be of use, 
and I offer them with that view, at the same time 
cautioning the reader against hastily adopting any 
printed plan antil he has satisfied himself that it is 
really suited to the shape, extent, and general charac- 
ter of the garden he has to deal with. 

Perhaps my views may appear peculiar, but I think 
Hie following principles should be kept in view, in 
regafldoo laying out of till suburban plats. Every man 
to his taste, but the taste may be good or bad, and as 
I have opinions on the matter, not formed hastily, or 
without observation, it is my duty to state them. The 
forecourt should be simple, elegant, and formal 
Even if in the front of die house tfeere is a large 
piocoof ground— -as with first-ckss villas, for instance, 
~*«till I would have the front plot highly finished in 
style, and with not one single suggestion of ruggednes* 
orwikLness about it. 

Where grass will grow, a wellkept lawn harmonises 
with the front of a house aiwi tte^proaobestoit, 
tatjmless tfcfetom is roally beaattfol, clean gravolis 
totter. A weady, scmbby patoix, y d Mr with dande- 
$**»; to ttpeiag, r *nd br&mi and feuefcaff tfuttigfa; tfc* 
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summer, is miserable, and chills one to look at it It 
looks poor and mean, and it is useless to make the 
excuse that " the gardener is always at it ; " people 
look for results, and care nothing about the expense 
and trouble you may be at to achieve what is on the 
face of it a dead failure. A grass plot, if there is 
space enough, and if it can be well kept ; if not, abolish 
it, and see what you can do better. You will, perhaps, 
gain room for a few beds and more gravel, and be 
glad of the change, when it is once accomplished. 

Then, rustic work and rock work are, as I consider, 
in the very worst taste, anywhere in the front of a 
neat villa. A rustic cottage may derive additional 
rusticity from such things, but wherever the dwelling 
is of modern cut — say, for mutually understanding 
each other, any way genteel — then every atom of 
rusticity, or even roughness, is a mistake. Bat you 
will see in front of fine establishments, where there is 
space for a grand style of promenade gardening, 
pyramids of brick planted with ferns and trailing 
plants, piles of stone and wild masses of shrub, even 
rustic arbours with thatched roofs, and sometimes a 
few garden seats. I see plenty such, in my walks 
about the suburbs, and I sigh for the abolition of tea 
gardens, where such notions seem to have been picked 
up. I could enumerate a hundred examples, and give 
the localities of each, where large sums of money have 
been expended in deforming approaches that might, 
for half the money, have been dressed to the perfection 
of taste, and so arrayed as to be beautiful every day 
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in the year ; and I could almost wish that ferns and 
rockeries had never become fashionable, when I see 
people pitch them down before the hall door, as if to 
intimate that they have built their house on the face of 
a cliff, to which they must look doum, instead of up, 
and where the vegetation, which would prove delight- 
ful a few yards off, is an eyesore and an abortion. 

Then we have winding paths, to make butcher- 
boys giddy, and perplex the stranger, who would 
find the way if he could, and which compel the visitor to 
make half a tour of the grounds, when his chief object 
is to get inside the house, to take off his hat and gloves, 
and sit at the table punctual to a moment. Depend 
upon it, the best taste for an approach to a house, is 
to have it as direct as possible, that the visitor may 
see the door as soon as he gets inside the gate'; and 
where the house stands far away from the road, and 
Out of line from the chief entrance, one easy sweep, 
with an uninterrupted view of the house, is that which 
a right consideration of the circumstances, will dictate 
as the best. 

' Then, as to planting and decorating : — Plenty of 
-first-rate evergreens, and nothing of the tiny class, that 
needs close inspection to discover its beauties. The 
forecourt, unless very ample, and in a retired situation, 
is not a place to ramble in leisurely, and make plant 
to plant visitations. Hollyhocks, dahlias, and standard 
roses, are, as a rule, out of taste — too tall, too straggling, 
too much of the rustic about their habit. ' By getting 
rid of all such things, and putting them in their places 
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elsewhere* yam, gain room to carry out .an artistic style 
^keeping .withi the bouse, and a real embellishment jta, 
iU Masonry; nowhere has so fine an effect : bedding, 
plants all the summer, evergreens, or hardy variegated) 
plantain, pots, to plunge when tjie bedding plants come 
out in, autumn,, to., keep up the gaiety all the winter, 
and plenty of first-class bulbs, and autumn-sown*, 
annuals for, springs and you need not want for flowers. 
Even if the beds. are empty all the winter, they will 
look neat* if the edgings, are good and the whole place 
kept as trim as a drawing-room carpet. When the bedr 
ding^lants come out, is time to fork in a little manure, 
a»d.piant crocuses* hyacinths, early tulips, and squills, 
and, all. these can be removed with safety as soon, as 
their places are once more required for the beddercu 
For the borders,, the very choicest flowering shrubs, such 
as., daphnes, rhododendrons, kalmias, berberies, and. 
dpocf pecpetual roses,and the very best herbaceous 
plant*, such as delphiniums, especially the lovely forme* 
sum, dielytras, antirrhinums, fox-gloves, double Canter- 
bury bells, sweet Williams, wall flowers, and others of 
the same class ; . but the gayest and neatest-habited- in 
ejyery case; with fuchsias, pelargoniums, and other 
gipenhouse. plants . and bedders, would give richness 
and gaiety, of a suitable kind. To, support them> 
audfgivei full effect to their lustre, there should, be 
a* wealth, of , aucubas, .hollies, laurels, arbutus, Chinese 
privet, arborrvitas, Portugal laurels, Phillyreas, and. 
sjeeet baysr, and for deciduous trees, plane, elm, com* 
mop* andj mountain ash, chestnut, thorn, white and 
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green- sycamore, purple* beech, wild cherry* almond* 
ybttohj robinia, lilac, laburnum, and dimei These are the 
wiy best trees for screens, and for back groundsill the 
submbs of towns. Along roadways, lined* with 
suburban villas, trees, are a boon to the pedestrian, 
who rejoices to look up at the chestnut blossoms, of 
inhale the evening odours of the lime ; and they are 
ak<K a- boon to those who wish to be screened from 
dfestr and heat, and noise, and at the same time enjoy 
the sight of a patrician breadth of leanness and blos- 
som, undisturbed by the traffic of the highway. 

In j laying out the garden proper, if you allot a por*- 
tion to kitchen crops, let it be quite distinct from' the 
flower garden^ — not mixed up with it. In some subur- 
ban' gardens, you have to pass rows of cabbages, 
onions, and peas, to get to the beds of roses, and the 
shady arbours; Such arrangements must beprononnced- 
as in the worst of taste. The more simple the ar* 
rangeinent, the better, as a rule, will be the result; and 
to produce definite scenic effects, it is better to throw 
up* a few large mounds, and cover them with ivy, and 
plant clumps of shrubs and trees atthe angles of the 
tenders, and intersecting lines of the walks ; for one 
walk should, if possible, be concealed: from another, 
and every curve should sweep gracefully, and lead to 
some interesting obj ecfc or pretty spot Where a space 
is devoted to • grassy it should be as large as the garr- 
den- will j aHow; a liberal breadth of turf of a definite 
shape, having a richer effect than mere strips of grass, 
which afford no room to walk upon ; and, if a grass* 
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utot it wdl kept, the flowers in adjoining borders, and 
in tto beds on the turf, will, even if fewer than if the 
MM flQ for grass were contracted, nevertheless tell with 
batter effect on the cheerful green ground ; and gravel 
nowhere looks so well as when bounded on both sides, 
by fresh turf. 

One great use of rock-work and raised banks, is in the 
relief they give to the eye, which wearies by frequent 
contemplation of a continuous plane surface. There is 
scarcely any spot in a garden of moderate dimension,, 
for which such elevated work is not suitable, provided 
it is made and planted accordingly. Amongst bright 
borders, if it is wanted to conceal an ugly object with 
rook-work, a mound of loam faced with flints or burre 
from the brick-kiln, and planted with the gayest trai- 
lers, such as abronias, sedums, verbenas, cotoneaster r 
variegated periwinkle, and showy alpines, will be in 
better taste than if dotted over with ferns and mosses,. 
because, in keeping with the surrounding scene, and 
the nature of the plants occupying it, gives the ap- 
parent necessary justification for its being there. 
Indeed, there is a test by which you may in almost 
every doubtful case, determine for yourself whether 
your work is in good taste. Put the question why ? 
and let the work give the answer. For instance, you 
choose a place for a seat — why? — because in that spot 
there is agreeable shade, and a pretty view ; then a 
seat there placed, is well placed, and not stuck there 
merely for the sake of having it somewhere. Here is a 
Lbank — why ? — to hide a dirty corner where no- 
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thing will grow. No, that answer will not do, though 
it may be literally the truth. But, as the corner once 
hidden may be said no longer to exist, the bank must 
form a relief to the plane surfaces around it, set off 
the plants and flowers contiguous to it, and show a 
display of plants wnich would either not flourish, or 
not show their beauties effectively if planted on the 
general level. Elsewhere you determine to cut a walk 
—why ? — because it leads to some cool retiring spot, or 
to some choice beds of flowers, or to a pretty fountain, 
and rockery of ferns, or to a border of strawberries 
where your friends are to pick and eat. In any such 
case there is an open and visible vindication for a 
walk, but if it is a mere walk for your own conve- 
nience, as to a potting shed for instance, then it must 
be disconnected with the rest by suitable planting and 
other arrangements, so that the visitor will not be 
invited by it to stroll towards a muck pit, or a heap 
of delapidated frames. Every one of these several 
features must be subservient to the number, width, 
and direction of the walks, and the fewer the walks the 
better. On visiting a private garden lately, where the 
proprietor has for years laboured with enthusiasm, and 
at great cost, to render a splendid piece of ground as 
perfect as a long purse, and his own ideas of taste, 
will make it, the first feature that struck me on enter- 
ing, was one which gave me a most unfavourable im- 
pression. From the entrance gate, three walks, all at 
right angles to the entrance, are visible, lying one 
beyond the other, in three lines of gravel, drawn across 
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the picture at regular intervals, and to reach the*houae, 
which is visible from the gate, you have to traverse, 
bythe nearest of these walks, at least a quarter of * 
mile, round an American garden. Between the parallel 
walks, and near the entrance, flows a stream covered 
with water lilies, and the banks profusely and richly 
planted, and I could not help thinking how effective 
alightbridgewould.be, over which to carry an approach 
direct to the house ; and what a capital excuse for a 
bridge, this very stream would be. The proprie- 
tor would gain .additional embellishment, and the 'moat 
fastidious critic, oould find no fault with it, because, 
to get by the nearest way to the mansion, what move 
proper than a bridge over a stream that flows parallel 
with the -front of the house ? 

When we leave the green suburbs, and return to 
the close town, we must modify our views somewhat, 
for it is absurd to talk of bridges and water lilies, 
and extensive lawns and wild rockeries, to people who 
are confined with walls on all sides, and who simply 
wish to make as pretty as possible, and by the most 
simple methods, the little plots, which come moat 
clearly within the designation of town gardens. 

Town plots are usually so small, that it seems like 
burlesque to talk of " landscape gardening " in con- 
nection with them ; and yet some sound notions of 
the picturesque are needed in one who undertakes .to 
arrange a small enclosure, so that it shall present .at 
aU seasons, an agreeable /picture, and allow ,of such 
arrangements of the plants as to size, colour, and 
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character, as to combine as much variety as possible hi 
one harmonious whole. 

In? an ordinary town garden, measuring, say, some 
thirty feet by sixty, anything beyond' a plain arrange- 
ment • of oval and circular parterres, separated .from 
the wall borders by a plain continuous path, is out >of 
the question. Some people Sketch out a narrow path 
Of the most serpentine outline, which, from a distance, 
looks like a sandy snake ; and this, after leading a 
visitor from the back door by a number of convolu- 
tions over every square yard of the entire garden, 
until he is dizzy with curves, returning again and 
again upon themselves, ends abruptly in a high grimy 
wall, against which a few stones are piled to represent 
"rock-work." Now, besides the absurdity of a ser- 
pentine path in a small garden, such a path is made 
still more ridiculous by the fact of its leading no- 
where; whereas, a simple division of the soil into 
parterres and gravel paths — without any attempt at 
the- country lane or lovers walk— accomplishes all that 
it^profesrses, by enabling the visitor to reach any object 
that attracts him, the path itself remaining a con- 
venience, not a feature, 

A garden facing a parlour- window may very suita-* 
bly have a patch of turf in the foreground ; this must 
be kept closely shaven and clean ; beyond this, let there 
be a semicircular border, then a path, and 4hen again 
an oval parterre, or a series of beds and parterres, ac- 
cording to the extent of your ground. By planting 
showy annuals and bulbous plants in your first border. 
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some shrubby herbaceous perennials in the first par- 
terre, and evergreens beyond, you will have, at all sea- 
sons, a cheerful aspect, and an agreeable arrangement of 
colours. . The author of the "Florists' Manual" says, 
*' It is more difficult than may at first appear to plan, 
eyen upon a small scale, such a piece of ground ; nor, 
perhaps, would any but an experienced scientific eye 
be aware of the difficulties to be encountered in the 
disposal of a few shaped borders interspersed with 
turf. . The nicety consists in arranging the different 
parts so as to form a connected glow of colour ; to 
effect which, it will be necessary to place the borders 
in such a manner, that, when viewed from the win- 
dows of the house, or from the principal entrance into 
the garden, one border shall not intercept the beauties 
of another 5 nor, in avoiding that error, produce one 
still greater, that of vacancies betwixt the borders, 
forming small avenues, by which the whole is separated 
into broken parts, and the general effect lost. Another 
point to be attended to, is the just proportion of green 
turf, which, without nice observation, will be too much 
or too little for the colour with which it is blended ; 
and, lastly, the breadth of the flower-borders should 
not be greater than what will place the roots within 
the reach of the gardener's arm without the necessity 
of treading upon the soil, the mark of footsteps being 
a deformity, wherever it appears, among flowers." 

It rarely falls to the lot of the townsman to lay out 
his own garden; he generally comes into possession of 
one to some extent prepared for him, and frequently 
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better arranged than it would be by an amateur. In 
the case of finding his parterres and borders already 
formed, and the ground occupied with shrubs and 
hardy perennials, let him (as we have just hinted) make 
the most of that which is ready to his hand, and be 
by no means hasty to destroy that which may be 
turned to profitable account. But if, as is often the 
case in new suburban districts, the recently fenced-in 
ground is wholly unprepared, the opportunity is 
afforded of laying it out for the first time, and hence 
of making the best of every particular of aspect, soil, 
and extent. The labour in this case will be greater, 
but the reward fully proportionate. 

In the first place, decide whether you will have a plot 
of grass or not; and do not decide in favour of a grass- 
plot unless your are prepared to trim it, at least, once a 
fortnight, nor unless you have sufficient room to avoid 
making any part of the plot a thoroughfare — for con- 
stant treading in one direction will ruin it for ever. 
Next determine whether you will allot any portion to 
standing kitchen vegetables, such as horseradish, 
parsley, and sweet herbs ; as, if you do, let that por- 
tion be screened from the windows by your largest 
shrubs. Then plan your walks, making them few and 
broad rather than many and narrow. In a very small 
garden, the best arrangement is a simple walk round 
the plot, equally distant from the walls at all points. 
Between the walk and the walls, there may be a con- 
tinuous border of from twenty to thirty inches, but 
not exceeding thirty-five. In the centre, and enclosed 
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by the walk, you may have a square or oblong 'plot of 
grass, broken by three parterres of graceful outline, 
the centre one, oval, and the other two, circular. If 
you do not care about the grass-plot, you may mark 
out one central parterre, and a smaller one on each side 
of it, or one or two of the same size, and gravel the 
whole of the ground up to the borders. This plan 
will afford more walking room, and as much room for 
flowers as the other. At the wall most remote 
from the house, you may throw up some rock- work, 
and on one side a 'mound, 'to be covered with ivy and 
surmounted by a good-sized shrub. The outside of 
the rock- work should be built up tastefully with large 
clinkers, and covered with any large dark masses of 
rock, and the inside filled with rich mould. It should 
not be less than two feet six on one side, and should 
run down m the centre to about ten or twelve inches, 
and rise again to about two feet on the other side. If 
this, and a low mound be constructed, and formality of 
outline studiously avoided, it will add very much to 
the apparent size and picturesqueness of your ground 
as viewed from the windows. Do not, on any ac- 
count, stick shells or plaster- casts about your reek- 
work ; the moment you do anything of the kind it 
becomes childish. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AN OLD GARDEN RESTORED. 

In illustration of the principles laid down in the fore- 
going chapter, I will here describe* a suburban garden, 
not ideally, and as it might he, but after the fact, and 
aB.it is. The garden to be described is of the ordi- 
nary r suburban cut, an oblong strip, the house a semi- 
detached villa, with forecourt, the situation sufficiently 
for from St. Paul's for roses and other plants similarly 
susceptible as to atmospheric conditions, the soil a stiff 
fertile loam — in fact, a wheat soil, resting upon a wet 
clay bottom, and hence having no natural drainage. 
When taken in autumn, the ground was soddened with 
wet ; in some parts it was impossible to traverse the 
ground until .there had been at least three weeks' con- 
tinuous dry weather ; the walks were rotten, the fences 
had run wild, the turf was coarse and full- of bents 
and couch grass, and a number of apple and pear 
trees, that, in their day had borne well and flourished, 
were eaten up with American blight, and their branches 
were full of gouty knots through their roots having got 
into the cold, and ungenial subsoiL In regard to plant- 
ing and general decorative arrangements, there was 
hardly one good feature—so^at least, thought the new 
possessor, and the only stock retained consisted of a few 
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fruit trees, which were found to be in moderate con* 
dition as to health, and in good positions for future 
effect In all renovations, grown trees should be 
dealt with as tenderly as possible; to lay the axe at the 
root of a tree is a serious matter, for many years 
must elapse ere it can be replaced as to size and bear- 
ing, and hence it is often better to adapt the plan to 
the trees already on the ground, than to clear them 
away in inconsiderate haste. 

In extent, this garden measures a trifle under three 
hundred feet in length, and varies from thirty-five 
to thirty-eight feet in width, so that its area is as 
near as possible a quarter of an acre. It lies south- 
east, and north-west, the house and forecourt occupy- 
ing the southern end. On the north side— that is 
towards the garden — the house is much exposed to 
bleak winds, bat the lower end of the ground is 
sheltered by an old hedge of privet and plum, from 
fifteen to twenty feet high, and hence the potting-shed, 
frames, and beds of coal-ashes for pot plants, which 
are there placed, have the warmest spot, with the ex- 
ception of the forecourt, where, of course, they could 
not be placed. 

The first thing done in the autumn, was to mark 
every tree and shrub as to what should be done with 
it. Half a dozen large trees were so marked for 
destruction, their diseased state rendering recovery 
hopeless, and the space gained by their removal being- 
necessary for a free admission of light and air to, 
those it was purposed to keep, as well as for the good 
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of tbe ground generally. Over-planting of trees in 
small gardens is often the cause of failure in their 
subsequent management. 

The turf being found coarse and badly laid, was 
entirely removed and stacked up at the lower end of 
the ground. A portion was afterwards used for the 
walls of a preservative pit, in which the proprietor 
wintered stock he had brought with him, consisting 
of carnations, auriculas, chrysanthemums, &c., which 
it would have been unsafe to expose to the open air all 
the winter in a place so soddened with water. The 
remainder of the turf was turned several times during 
frost, and in the May following was sufficiently rotted 
for use in forming a border for rhododendrons, the 
planting of choice shrubs, and for other similar pur- 
poses. The positions in which new trees were to be 
planted, was then determined on, and platforms made 
on which to plant them. The holes for fruit trees 
were dug out six feet square, and three feet deep, one 
foot depth of brickbats, and other binding rubbish 
was then rammed in hard, and the hole filled in with 
the best loam in the place, taken from the lower end, 
where it had never had a tree upon it, and, at one spit 
deep, had to all appearance, never before been disturbed 
by the spade. The holes were filled above the 
level, partly to allow for sinking before the trees were 
planted, and partly to throw off the wet during the 
winter — for planting was not commenced till February. 
. The nexf operation was to drain the ground its 
whole length, and to favour this, the ground has a 
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natural and rather rapid fall, amounting to about/ fiv»: 
feet from the house to the rear fence. The drain; was* 
carried along the right-hand edge of the walk,, aa& 
the depth of two feet from the surface was found* to 
be sufficient for it to receive the drainage: Two deep* 
WJ&lldj and a short length of ditch, were dug out under 
the fence at the lower end, and the wells and ditcb* 
connected with each other by a length of pipe be* 
tween each, so that in times of drought the .water can* 
be- all collected in one of the wells* and that pumped? 
oat to the last drop for purposes of irrigation. The* 
chief use of the ditch is to water a bed of peat which:, 
adjoins it, and in which American cranberries are: 
grown. 

For the drains, the half pipe and flat tile already 
described, were used, and filled in with loose rubbish, 
chiefly broken glass bottles and pantiles. Simul- 
taneously with the draining, the walks were laid out, 
and six inches of rubbish laid down for a bottom.; the 
rough wheeling during the winter, settled this firmly 
for gravelling in spring, and it is now the best walk 
in the neighbourhood. For the walks and the drains 
five and twenty loads of rubbish were used, at the* 
somewhat extravagant price of three and sixpence a. 
load. 

This done, the trees, it was intended " to fall " were* 
removed, and their roots dug out in a circle four feet 
from the stem, so as to clear away, as much aa possible 
from the soil, the deadly fungous growth with which 
they were found to be infested — a common, case with* 
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failing^trees on undrained ground, and which renders 
it necessary, in subsequent planting on the same or adV 
jacent sites, to adopt the system of platforms, by which 
the young trees have an entirely new soil to work in, 
and. are prevented rooting in the cold subsoiL 

After removing the larger trees, there was a general 
clearance, and destruction of lilacs, snowherries, 
syringas, elderberries, deciduous privets, laurels, <fcc., 
which. had been planted, or rather, stuck in the ground 
by some previous tenant, who was evidently not blessed 
withi an excess of taste in gardening. They had 
mostly, been planted a foot or eighteen inches too deep, 
and had never thriven since they came on the ground, 
and as to their disposition, the greater part were in 
places they, should never have occupied, either for 
their health, or for any effect they might produce, 
supposing them capable of thriving in darkness, conr 
fusion, and excessive moisture. My advice to every- 
o»e -taking an old garden, is to make the best of all 
you find upon it, but this case was so bad, that to turn 
the whole into charcoal for dressing the borders, wag 
the only course consistent with the construction. of a 
decent, garden in the future. It is waste of money, 
waste of time, waste of ground to put any plant in* a 
position to which, by habit or constitution, it is not 
suited, and a few seasons will bring it to such a. wreck, 
that it will not be worth moving.to a. more appropriate 
spot, and a, plant should be very choice and rare to 
make it worth while, in a suburban garden, to -attempt 
its restoration. 
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The borders and plots were then trenched two spits 
deep ; in some places the soil was entirely removed to 
a depth of three feet, and room for it found by steal- 
ing some of the best of the loam from the space laid 
out for grass, to make up the borders again, the worn- 
out mould reduced to a fine powder by the abundance 
of tree fibres in it, being better for grass than the fat 
loam of which the space for the plot consisted. This 
ringing of the changes, saved the expense, and all 
the inconvenience, of having in fresh soil. The apple 
trees were then scrubbed with a dandy brush, dipped in 
warm brine made very strong, and the holes in them 
stopped with clay paint ; the whole of the trees and 
bush fruits were carefully pruned and dressed up, the 
pruning of the trees being carried very little farther 
that season than the removal of dead wood and ill- 
placed shoots, severe cutting of large trees being al- 
ways a dangerous affair. A cutting-in of the over- 
grown fences completed the winter work. In Feb- 
ruary, the ground was levelled down, the borders and 
beds for roses and bush fruits heavily manured and 
at once planted, the flower borders were dressed with 
wood ashes, and forked over, and planting commenced. 
The deciduous trees and shrubs were got in first, the 
majority of evergreens were not planted till the end 
of April. In March, the grass was laid down by seed, 
and by midsummer, there was a close and beautiful 
turf. After the bedding-plants were put out in June, 
the walks had their last dressing of gravel, and at that 
point, the preparatory processes may be considered as 
at an end. 
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The plan and planting of this garden, may, if shortly 
described, with the help of a few outlines, serve to 
convey many useful hints to readers of this work. It 
is not submitted as an example of a perfect garden, 
nor is the plan of it offered as the only plan which 
might be adopted with a garden of similar shape and 
dimensions, but as every detail is subordinate to the 
plan, and the plan itself designed in accordance with 
principle, and not the result of any " fortuitous con- 
course of atoms," it cannot but prove instructive to 
those who consider a correct taste as essential as 
sound knowledge of plant culture, in the construction 
and keeping of a garden. 
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CHAPTER V. 

AN OLD GARDEN REMODELLED. 

The garden to be described is represented in the two 
subjoined engravings. One shows the plan of the 
forecourt, the other of the garden. They are quite 
distinct in style, and the house separates the two styles 
from each other. The forecourt is laid out in gravel 
and masonry, and the planting is in keeping with the 
formal lines of the house. The garden is decidedly 
rustic in character ; there is a good breadth of turf, 
the fruit-trees are old and picturesque, and the plant- 
ing and decorations are so arranged as to harmonise 
with such of the original features as were retained 
when the whole piece was remodelled. Taking the 
forecourt first, it will be noticed that it has one great 
defect — the entrance gate is not opposite the hall door. 
This compels an oblique approach, and an elbow, to 
turn the corner of the house. In effect, however, this 
is compensated for by a more effectual separation of 
the two styles on which the garden and forecourt are 
respectively planned. But, taking it as it is, and as a 
subject for description, let it be understood that the 
measurement is forty feet from east to west, across the 
plot, and about five feet more from the house to the 
front wall and entrance gate, measuring from the trellis. 
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Originally, there was simply a narrow walk up to the 
door, and from that, to the walls on each side, borders 
of from fifteen to seventeen feet wide. The place is 
so shrouded by trees, that box-edging will not thrive, 
and, near the outer wall, whatever requires sunshine, 
is pretty sure to perish, for a pair of horse-chestnuts 
meet over the gate, and form a dense screen. Near 
the house, a fine lime adds somewhat to the amount of 
shade, and these, together with the shape and extent 
of the plot, furnish the reasons for the design and 
planting that has been adopted. Instead of a patch 
of turf, which would look miserable at least nine 
months in the year, the mid-space is gravelled, and, in 
the centre, is a portefieur, or jardinet, in Ransome's 
patent siliceous stone — a material equal in appearance 
and durability to the finest sandstone. This measures 
eight feet, outside-measure ; it is elaborately orna- 
mented, and forms an artistic flower-bed of great beauty. 
Instead of box, or, indeed, any live edging, the borders 
are edged with white tiles, which have the effect of a 
stone moulding, and correspond, in colour and tone, 
with the jardinet. They are kept bright by an 
occasional washing with masons' dust, and have a 
most cheerful effect, as a boundary to the well-rolled 
gravel, and as a contrast to the evergreens and flowers. 
No live edging — even if the drip of the trees did not 
preclude the use of one — could, for a moment, com- 
pete with these chaste and artistic boundary lines. 
The front of the house, and the wall at the side, are 
stuccoed, and thus, the skeleton of this forecourt may 
be said to consist chiefly of gravel and masonry. 
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When the tenant made a grand havoc with the mass 
of lilacs, laburnums, elderberries, and suffocated under- 
shrubs, that choked up the ground on both sides of 
the walk, the two trees, 1 and 3, were spared for their 
beauty, and as good features as they stood. No. 1 is a 
horse-chestnut, which spreads over the entrance gate, 
and is met by the arms of another planted beyond 
the east wall, and hence not marked on the plan ; it 
may, however, be regarded as standing in the south- 
east corner. These are allowed to grow after their 
own habit, and flower profusely, making an agreeable 
screen against dust and curious eyes. No. 2 is a 
lady birch, the light tracery, and silvery bark of 
which contrast well against the dark heads of the 
chestnuts, and the bright green of the lime, No. 3. 
These three trees, in line, carry the eye past the 
house, to the commencement of the turf, where a 
fine robinia, or false acacia, falls into the same 
arrangement, and adds to it its own graceful out- 
lines, and breadth of character. The broad border 
on the west side of the gravel, is planted with ever- 
greens up to the line 15. They consist of a selection 
of those shrubs that delight in partial shade, and 
though there is considerable variety, considering the 
space, the object in planting was rather to secure re- 
petitions, than a motley assemblage. Taking the 
plants in the order of the numbers, 4 is a pair of com- 
mon ash, intended to "plant out" an adjacent ugly 
building, but not to plant out the sunshine, every ray 
of which, among these large trees, is acceptable. No. 
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5 is a set of seven aucuba japonica. Behind these 
is a line of Thuia plicata (6), to be thinned to half 
their number when they meet. This is one of the most 
elegant of the arbor vitas, and delights in shade and 
moisture. Between every pair of aucubas is a single 
plant of a pretty dwarf yew, Taxus adpressa (No. 7). 
In front of the aucubas — which are of large size, and 
hence, conspicuous — is a line of mixed shrubs, as fol- 
lows : 8, Berberis Fortum, four plants ; 9, Ligustrvm 
japonicum, the most elegant of the privet tribe, fond 
of shade and moisture, two plants; 10, Berberis 
aquifoUum, three plants. This is one of the com- 
monest of the berberries, but very beautiful, when 
grown in the shade. No. 11 is Berberis Darvrimi, of 
which there are some other specimens, besides those 
marked. It is a small-leaved berberry, bearing an 
abundance of bloom, and, in autumn, the foliage 
changes to rich crimson and orange, so as to give a 
charming contrast. No. 12 is Skimmia japonica, of 
which there are two pairs. This is a lovely berry- 
bearing shrub, very beautiful in winter. To relieve 
the monotony of the regular lines, without interfering 
with the formality of the planting, there is a pair of 
showy standard variegated laurels (No. 13), which fall 
into the line of the trees, and give another good foliage 
effect. 14 is a patch of variegated periwinkle, which 
runs about freely in the shade, and mixes with some 
trailing plants of British and variegated ivy. This 
kind of planting is finished off with a line of Kalrma 
latifolia (No. 15). When these are in bloom, they 
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present a continuous line of blush foam, and form a 
grand frontage to the mixed evergreens. They are 
planted in a mixture of peat and turfy loam, and are 
a& bright and as effective as a line of camellias. At 
the back of this piece, a few evergreen privets, snow- 
berries, and berberries, fill up the corners, and give re- 
lief by their foliage. Towards the edging, under the 
wall on the west side of the gate, is a patch of Gaidtheria 
procumberiSy a glossy-leaved trailing heath plant, which 
bears abundance of berries, and loves shade and mois- 
ture — the light here being insufficient for bedding- 
plants. In the course of four or five years, a little 
thinning will be necessary, especially of the Thuias, 
but the trees themselves will indicate when they need 
more room. 

On each side of the stone piers of the entrance gate, 
is a Canadian yew (16). The narrow border from the 
gate along to the house, is planted with hybrid rhodo- 
dendrons, and variegated hollies, alternately (16, 17). 
As the rhododendrons bloom at the same time as the 
kalmias, they balance attractions, and, against the 
Irish ivy, with which the wall is covered, their 
dense masses of rich rose-coloured blossoms have a 
good relief, and show themselves to greater advantage. 
The border on this side was made up expressly for them, 
of rotted turf and peat, and the plants are pictures 
of health, such as are seldom seen in town gardens. 
This border leads us to what was an ugly corner, but 
which has been turned to good account, for both use 
and ornament The circular tank, for watering, is 
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supplied from the main by a ball-cock, but is hidden 
from view by three fine aucubas (5); and that no 
curious eye may see the rim of it through the branches 
of the shrubs, a few burrs are built round the front of 
it, and planted with hardy variegated-leaved plants 
and ferns. A specimen kalmia, a rhododendron, and 
a couple of tufts of the French ribbon grass, complete 
the planting of the turn of the border, which hides 
the tank from view, and, with the rock-work and 
alpines, give the eye something to look at from the 
parlour window, which happens to be placed above the 
corner. 

Along the front wall of the house is a narrow bor- 
der and wood trellis, the latter twenty-feet high, and 
extending right across. This border is full in the 
sun, and is kept gay at all seasons. The trellis is 
covered with Virginian creeper on the compartment 
next the wall, where some of the ivy is allowed to mix 
with it. Next to that is a Glycine sinensis, trained 
right and left, with ten feet of clear stem, to give 
room for Pyrus japonica, which spreads between it and 
a GrreviMea rnultiflora rose, which is also kept to one 
stem some ten feet from the ground, and then trained 
right and left to accommodate the pyrus on one side, 
and a Cotoneaster microphyUa on the other, and this 
completes the trellis. The first season after planting, 
a Cobea scandens, and a lophospermum were carried up 
to afford a temporary covering. The Virginian creeper 
was an old plant standing in the chink between the 
wall of the house and the square cistern in the 
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comer. It was cut close over to the top of the cis- 
tern, and started off at once, and made thirty feet of 
growth the first season. The borders below are usually 
planted with geraniums, verbenas, and heliotropes. 
The jardinet makes a gay central bed, and blue and 
scarlet are, generally, preferred for it. An edging of 
Andre verbena, with a centre of Tom Thumb geranium, 
or an edging of Lobelia rcmosoides, or spedosa, with 
Tom Thumbs and Little Davids in the horns. Fuchsias 
would be too tame, and would be extinguished by the 
glow of colour all round, for the two borders already 
described are kept in the brightest trim with bedders 
all the summer, then with chrysanthemums, then with 
variegated plants, and evergreens plunged in pots till 
the crocuses and hyacinths usher in the spring. The 
jardinet is similarly treated, the stock being wholly 
removed the moment its beauty begins to decline, and 
its place supplied according to the season. Variegated 
kail and crimson beet are both used in these borders 
to give colour in early winter, and so well grown and 
carefully selected are they, that none but the most 
experienced eye would detect the humble origin of 
the bright colours they lend to the scene. 

In the floral decoration of the two borders, the 
ribbon style has generally been preferred, because 
assorting best with the white lines of stone, and the 
decided formality of the arrangements. Were the 
edgings of dwarf-box, a grey edging of Alyssum, or 
Cerastium, would tell well against the more showy 
bedders. A line, consisting of variegated mint, 
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Lobelia speciosa, and variegated alyssum, plant and 
plant, would be just the thing to begin with, in 
such a forecourt, did not the edging give the first 
line of stone colour, against which nothing tells 
so well as blue, or purple, or slate colour. As 
there is room for only one row of plants in front of 
the rhododendrons on the narrow side, that row is 
always the same as the first row on the opposite side. 
Last season the ribbon consisted of Ariosto verbena 
next the stone on each border ; then, on the broad 
border, a row of calceolaria, Orange Boven, then 
Keidii geranium. This made three lines from the 
edging to the kalmias, and between those were single 
plants of Queen geranium. Another ribbon, which 
was much liked, consisted of Kollison's Unique, in a 
row between the kalmias ; then, Calceolaria amplexi- 
caulis; then, in front of these, a row of the verbena St. 
Margaret, and verbena Andre next the stone-work ; 
the colours being, from the edging back to the kalmias, 
purple, cerise scarlet, pale yellow, and crimson, the 
tall habit of Unique, just suiting it for a back row 
between the shrubs. 

The ribbon and the stone-work are continued round 
the elbow, and to the rear of the house, where they 
terminate together, and give place to a grass verge ; and 
to separate the two styles, there is a small rockery 
faced with flints, and gaily planted on the side next 
the forecourt, where it has the morning sun, and on 
the garden side where the sun barely touches it, faced 
with burrs, and planted with hardy ferns, periwinkle, 
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Gavliheria, &c. The forecourt, as viewed from the en- 
trance gate, forms the subject of the frontispiece, and 
for the plan of the garden, we must turn to the two 
sketches on the following page. 

The pleasure garden, though so circumscribed as to 
be scarcely worthy of the name, is, nevertheless, so 
disposed as to make the most of its limited area, and a 
comparatively large space covered with turf, gives it an 
appearance of being much more ample than it really is. 
From the drawing-room windows, there is a regular 
slope of grass, divided by the winding walk as far as 
the rosary, and broken in outline by trees and flower- 
beds. The borders are planted with choice evergreens 
in pairs and clumps. They consist of tree-box, 
laurel, Berberis Asiatica, arbutus, Spanish and Por- 
tugal broom, euonymus, standard Persian lilacs, chi- 
monanthus, Cryptomeria japonica, Ribes sanguinea, 
Lonicera fragrantissima, Desfontanea spinosa (in the 
shade) Thuia compacta, sweet bay, Portugal laurel, 
kalmias, and rhododendrons. The boundaries on 
either side, are, on the east, a hedge of clipped lime, and 
evergreen privet, the lime extending as far as the 
rosary and the privet, from thence to the lower end, 
where the rear fence consists of evergreen privet, wild 
plum, and elderberry, allowed to run up at will, and 
forming a screen fifteen to twenty feet high against 
the north. On the other side there is a close-boarded 
fence, four feet six high, which allows the afternoon 
sun to have full play over the ground, except under 
that fence, where the sun shines for a few hours in the 
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morning, rendering it suitable for shrubs that love 
shade, and in front of them a great variety of flowers. 
The trees on the grass are apples, pears, and plums, 
giving good crops. On the lower piece, beyond the 
rosary, are some espalier apples next the walk, and 
some May Duke, Morello, and Black Eagle cherries 
behind them, also thriving and productive. The beds 
next the walk on the turf are planted with dwarf 
roses, perpetuals and Chinas. Standard roses are ob- 
jected to because of the naked appearance they have 
in winter, but, in the rosary, there are about thirty 
standards, ranged as to heights, with dwarfs between, 
and the Burgundy rose for an edging. The centre 
bed of the rosary, measures fourteen feet across, and 
has a standard Amie Vibert in the centre, and two 
and twenty dwarf perpetuals in three circles round it, 
consisting of Jacqueminot, and Jules Margottin only, 
plant and plant. On either side of the rosary is a 
noisette rose on a pole. On one side Jaunne Des- 
prez, on the other Ophirie. The poles are fourteen feet 
high, and covered to the top all the autumn with their 
copper and cream coloured blooms. Returning to 
the house, the circular bed before the drawing-room 
windows, has, in the centre, a handsome Deodara cedar, 
and in three circles round it, fuchsias in three colours. 
The inner circle is Bo-peep, a fine dark large-flowered 
variety ; the next ring consists of Roi des Blanches, 
Virgo Marie, and Flavescens superba. Roi des 
Blanches is the only one of these three fit for such a 
bed. The edging is of three sorts of dwarf fuchsias, 
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Coeur de Leon, Albert Smith, and Catherine Hayes. 
Between the beds on the lawn and rising out of the 
grass, are pairs of Fuchsia coccinea, an old small 
flowered hardy kind, which blooms profusely, and 
forms fountain-like masses of slender branches, 
extremely beautiful in the autumn. 

The borders on each side derive colour from a 
selection of hardy annuals and perennials, with a few 
specimen plants for special features ; such as the 
Pampas grass, towering ten feet high, and arching 
over on all sides in majestic and distinctive beauty ; 
Berberis japonica — the grandest of the family ; and 
sedums elevated on knolls of white stones. Holly- 
hocks, dahlias, sweet Williams, wallflowers, Canter- 
bury bells, white and yellow alyssum, primroses, 
border auriculas and pansies, lychnis, Ddphinium 
formosum, DielyPra spectabilisj lilies, gladioli, spring 
bulbs, <fec, <fec, are planted in variety along the fronts 
of the borders, and keep a show of colour all the year 
round. 

Beyond the rosary is the working department, 
shut out from the general view by an arch of China 
roses, clematis, and honeysuckle. The walk round 
the rosary, and the circular bed of roses, are edged 
with box as far as the arch. Beyond that, the same 
tile is used as in the forecourt. On the left hand of 
this lower piece, the fence is planted with Morello 
cherries, and the space in front with currant and 
gooseberry trees. On the right hand is a row of 
espalier apple trees, with an edging of strawberries, 
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and beyond these, the ground is laid out crosswise, 
in beds for kitchen crops, briers for standard roses, 
striking cuttings, &c, &c. A large number of chry- 
santhemums, bedding-plants, and seedling perennials 
are raised every year on this piece, and as fast as they 
are potted off, the ground is dressed and planted again. 
To get at it, there is a turn round under the archway, 
and then a narrow walk next the privet-hedge leading 
to the bee-house, represented by a circle at the lower 
end. Just beyond the bee-house, the side and main 
walks meet by a cross cut, and afford convenience for 
a row of frames on one side, and a bed of coal-ashes 
on the other. A. narrow strip beside the ditch under 
the rear fence, is appropriated to American cranber- 
ries, planted in peat and leaf mould. The drainage 
of the garden has an outlet here, by the termination 
of the drain pipes in one of the wells, or rather, 
tanks, of puddled clay. The two wells communicate 
with each other by a length of pipe between each, 
near the top, so that in dry weather, what little rain 
is let out by the drains must fill one well before any 
flows to the other and the ditch ; thus a supply is had 
during the greater part of the summer, and the labour 
of carrying from the other end avoided. Under the 
fence, in the left-hand corner, is a potting-shed, shelves 
for pots, arranged in sizes, bins for composts, silver- 
sand, crocks, <fcc. Close by, towards the currant 
bushes, is another bed of coal-ashes under a beech 
tree, which leans over from the next garden, and 
gives shade for plants newly potted, and for cuttings 
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put in to strike. The manufacturing processes by 
which the greenhouse-beds and borders are supplied, 
are here carried on. In summer, the greenhouse-plants 
are turned out here to ripen their wood. Seedling 
cinerarias, cytisuses, primulas, calceolarias, <fcc., are 
raised in the frames, and a good deal of bedding-stock 
wintered with the help of mats and thatched hurdles, 
and in the beds and borders, many things, such as 
pompone chrysanthemums, Belgian daisies, <fcc., are 
grown on till they bloom, and are then lifted with 
balls, and wheeled to their places in the beds near the 
house, and in the forecourt, so as to obviate, as much 
as possible, the appearance, at any season of the year, 
of plants in a preparatory state, or past their heyday, 
anywhere in the ornamental departments of the gar- 
den. Eustic baskets, vases, and such special orna- 
ments, are not wanting in the places suitable for them ; 
and on the whole, this is about as gay and complete a 
garden, considering its limited dimensions, and proxi- 
mity to London, as I have anywhere seen ; and I have 
a hope that this description of it, though brief and 
imperfect, may, nevertheless, prove useful to the reader 
in a suggestive way. Between what may be done and 
what has been done, there is often a broad distinction, 
and the description of a fact is in most cases, far more 
instructive than suggestions of possibilities. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

PLANS FOR TOWN GARDENS. 

In planning small gardens in towns, it is important 
to keep in view one peculiar circumstance of the 
case to be dealt with, and that is, the general in- 
sufficiency of air and light. We require not merely 
a daily peep at the sun, but as much open space 
as we can possibly get, for where houses, walls, 
fences, and trees, are crowded closely together, the 
growth of most herbaceous plants will be spindling 
and sickly ; — a free current of air, and unobstructed 
daylight, are most essential to that short, stubby 
robust growth, on which the production of really 
good flowers depends. The ordinary method of 
broad borders, and a walk down the centre of 
the garden, is just the one to be avoided, because, 
instead of increasing the amount of open space, 
we diminish it by the breadth of the walk, and 
are compelled to plant under the shadow of the 
walls things that require as much air and light 
as we can possibly give them. Hence, if the 
width of the plot allow of it, it is better to set 
out the central space for flower-beds, either on 
turf or gravel, and carry a walk down each side, 
with either a narrow border under each wall, or, 
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having made a sound border with a bottom of brick- 
bats and two feet of loam, plant it to cover the 
walls, and then gravel it over so as to have the 
walk next the wall itself, which is hidden by the 
climbers. 

Nearly every kind of espalier trees, grape-vine, 
or whatever else may be used for walls and trellises, 
will thrive better under rolled gravel, than in a 
loose border, which mast be stirred frequently with 
fork or spade, provided they have a good material 
underneath to root in, and are properly planted 
in the first instance. I prefer to gravel over all 
peach, vine, and other fruit borders, where it is 
possible to make a walk next the walls they cover, 
and should especially recommend the same practice 
to those who plant gardens in town, for the sake 
of the open central space which may be gained 
thereby. A few outlines will suffice to explain my 
meaning, and, at the same time, furnish what I 
consider the best model of a plan for most of the 
circumscribed gardens in the suburbs of towns. Let 
the subjoined plan be taken at a scale of 15 feet 
to 1 inch, then the garden measures from the outer 
lines each way 60 feet long, by 42 feet wide. The 
arrangement is the simplest possible, consistent with 
an agreeable effect, and, in so small a space, winding 
walks, and fanciful beds should be put out of the 
question. Next the wall, on each side, is a border 
of 2 feet, sufficient for one row of shrubs or 
herbaceous flowering plants in front of the screen, 
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which we will suppose to be ivy, which, though 
common, is unequalled. Under the rear wall, the 
border has a width of 3 feet 9 inches, which allows 
of a fuller planting, to form a background, and the 
corner curves may be slightly elevated, and faced 
with burrs, planted between with ivy and peri- 
winkle. The centre is laid out in turf, with three 
beds, forming an oblong plot 46 feet by 31 feet. 
The oval bed in the centre measures 20 feet by 8 
feet, and the two circular beds are 10 feet in 
diameter. This plan seems to lack features, but, in 
my opinion, that is its recommendation ; it is un- 
pretending and formal, and a formal arrangement, 
with bright grass and thriving flowers, is better 
than any number of winding walks and alcoves, 
which necessitate the loss of the best positions, and 
never give satisfaction in a garden cramped by 
boundaries. For planting, I would prefer evergreens 
to preponderate over flowers, for the sake of some- 
thing to hide the nakedness of the ground all the 
winter, but spaces might be left in which to group 
flowers between them; and to make a gay show under 
the windows all the summer, the narrow slip crossing 
the grass-plot next the house, could be filled with 
bedders, if nothing more ambitious than Tom Thumb 
geraniums, to be followed by pompome chrysanthe- 
mums, for autumn, there would be gaiety compatible 
with the dimensions of the place, and the grass and 
shrubs beyond would give them their full effect. 
There would hardly anywhere be an objection to 
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laying down turf for the central space, because in 
the darkest spots of the city of London well-kept 
grass-plots may be seen in plenty. At the Temple 
Gardens, the grass looked remarkably fresh and beauti- 
ful when I went to see the chrysanthemums there last 
year, and in the vicinity of the Bank, and at many of 
the halls of the City companies, grass-plots are to be 
seen of a genuine green ; they go black and sour only 
when neglected. But supposing the spot too shady 
for grass — and it would then be too shady also for 
flowers — the whole space might be gravelled, and the 
three beds be made of the same form. Where there 
is room but for few beds such as these, it is best to 
have odd numbers, and the oval and two circles have 
a better appearance than any number of rectangular 
or scroll-shaped patches, except in gardens of some 
extent. 

But this simple plan may not please all my readers 
— for tastes differ — and I here submit the plan of a 
garden, which has for many years been well managed 
by a gentleman engaged during the day in City 
business, with leisure to the amount of only a few 
hours in the week-day evenings. It is in the thick of 
the town — say not more than a mile and a half 
from St. Paul's — and it contains a very good 
selection of shrubs and herbaceous plants, which, 
having good soil and plentiful drenchings of water 
from a garden-engine all the summer, thrive to ad- 
miration. 
: This plan is on a scale of twelve feet to one inch, 
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consequently, the garden measures sixty-six feet in' 
extreme length, and thirty-seven feet right and left. 
It is laid out in rather a fanciful style, and though it 
can scarcely he said to look well on paper, its pos- 
sessor has impressed upon it a perfect consistency of 
character, hy the exercise of good judgment as to the 
selection and treatment of his plants, and good taste 
as to their disposition. The aspect from the house is 
N.W., consequently, the border on the left is shady, 
but the lower part of it, towards the rock-work, has 
the morning sun from March to October ; the bank 
under the rear wall has the full mid-day sun, as well 
as morning sun, all the year round ; the north border, 
under the wall, and the grass-plot in the centre, have 
a very large share of sunshine. The original object 
in laying out this small piece, was to provide sites for 
the greatest variety of vegetation possible in the dis- 
trict, for my friend is more of a botanist than a 
florist ; hence, though a " rockery/* in the proper 
sense of the term, would be quite out of character 
in a garden, every square inch of which can be seen 
from the windows, there is, nevertheless, plenty of 
tock-work, on which ferns, fancy grasses, and alpines, 
are sprinkled about in goodly numbers. The grass- 
plot has an extreme length of forty-two feet, it is 
twenty-nine and a half feet wide in its widest part, 
and fifteen feet in the narrowest. The crescent- 
shaped bed next the house, measures twelve feet in 
length, by three feet wide. The four fancy beds in 
the centre are each about nine feet long, and the 
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mound, faced with burrs in the centre, is ten feet 
long, by four and a half feet wide. The walk varies 
in width, from five to six feet, and affords ample space 
for enjoying a breath of air on a summer's evening. 
At the north corner, where it is broken bj a detached 
bed, it is ten feet across, from the grass-plot to the 
rock-work. The boundaries are walls on the right 
hand and at the rear, but the shady border from the 
study to the bank, is bounded by a hedge of yew, 
closely clipped, over which there is a pleasant prospect 
of grass-plots, willows, apple, elm, and other trees, in 
the large and well-kept gardens adjoining ; but, in the 
opposite direction, the grim town presents its forest of 
chimneys, and the wall has been run up twelve feet, to 
shut it out. The two walls are well-covered with 
espalier trees. Those which do best are the follow- 
ing : — The common fig, which covers twenty feet, and 
sometimes produces a crop of fruit; the common 
white jasmine, and the Cape jasmine, which flowers 
abundantly; Cydonia Japonica, Cfhiimmanthus fro- 
grans, sweetwater vine, bears well, and ripens good 
bunches ; Magnolia grandiflora, planted in peat, keeps 
a good foliage, but flowers only once in five or six 
years ; Cotoneaster mycrophyUa, very pretty in winter, 
when covered with berries, which drop off sooner than 
in the country, but which may be pronounced success- 
ful; Glycine sinensis, excellent; Thompson's pear, 
bears moderately, but the fruit lacks flavour ; varie- 
gated ivies, of several kinds, which grow slowly, and 
need frequent syringing ; the large-leaved ivy, Reg- 
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neriana, which makes an immense growth every year, 
and must be kept within bounds, both above and at 
the root; evergreen Privet, a new variety, called 
Lucidum sempervirens, supplied by Mr. Standish, of 
Bagshot, has formed a breadth of beautiful screen near 
the parlour window — it trains well, has a splendid 
foliage, and holds its leaves till very late in spring j 
common myrtle, planted in peat and loam, stands the 
winter well, and flowers freely, and rejoices in the 
drench from the engine during the summer. Peaches, 
apricots, and plums, were tried some years ago, but, 
after promising well, they grew sickly, and were got 
rid of. Patches of large-leaved ivy, Stauntonia lati- 
folia, and common laurel, run up between the deci- 
duous trees, and are kept close by pruning, and allowed 
very narrow spaces. Until the walls were pretty well 
covered, laurel was used somewhat liberally, and 
thinned out as fast as wood from the choicer trees 
could be laid in on the walls. The rock-work of the 
back border is devoted to plants that like sunshine, 
though there is a goodly stock of ferns mingled with 
them, and a very fair collection of British plants, in- 
cluding some pretty species of SiZene, SoldaneHa, 
Sedum, Arabis, Potentitta, Campanula, Saxifraga, 
Veronica, Dianthus, Draba, Jlesperis, Semperviwm, 
the major and variegated periwinkle, variegated 
Alyssum, British pimpernel, speedwell, variegated 
coltsfoot, the delicate ivy-leaved toadflax, which trails 
down in graceful festoons, sea-side thrift, variegated- 
leaved daisies, and a few of the showy Belgian daisies, 
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common violets, narcissus, jonquils, daffodils, and 
squills. The following have been tried, but were, 
more or less, unsuited to the smoky atmosphere, 
though planted in fresh soil from Wanstead Common, 
and carefully treated in other respects : — Primula 
denticulate, and involucrata, Phlox setacea, Muscaria 
pygmea, Hieracium alpina, Anemone pvhatiUa, Cheir- 
anthus Marshattii, Epimedium alpince, Gentianas of 
several kinds, Globvlarias, Thymus cUiaris, Viola lutea. 
Primulas have been tried in mellow clay, but have never 
given satisfaction. Among the grasses are Festuca 
helerophyUa, and glauca, two of the most cheerful and 
elegant of their tribe ; common white-ribbed Indian 
grass, which will grow anywhere; canary grass, the 
hardy bamboo, Holeus saccharatum; Gynerium argen- 
teum, the Pampas grass, which, beautiful as it is on 
one of the high knolls at the shady side, is very poor 
compared with the majesty of this grass when grown 
in a wet loam in the country — in fact, it flowers so 
poorly, that its fountain of foliage is its only excel- 
lence, but that is quite enough to recommend it 
wherever it will live. The shady border is made up. 
of good peat from Wimbledon, two feet deep, and is 
planted with hybrid rhododendrons, with Azalea 
amsena in the front, between each plant. The sur- 
face of this border is drawn off with a hoe, and re- 
moved every spring, and a fresh dressing of peat laid 
down. The border is mulched with old dung in 
November, and, throughout the summer, the plants 
are frequently washed with heavy showers from 
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the engine, and with this management they make 
good seasonal growths, and bloom satisfactorily ; 
but neglect would soon bring them into a bad 
state, as occasional accidents have already proved. 
Behind the rhododendrons, or rather, between them, 
on the side next the yew fence, common Lastrea and 
double daffodils are planted, and on the edge next the 
walk, Gaultheria procumbens, fwrens, and shaMon, are 
planted here and there between the azaleas ; they 
give a pretty variety of foliage, but rarely ripen their 
berries. The sunny border is appropriated to flower- 
ing shrubs and herbaceous plants, and presents a good 
collection of antirrhinums, foxgloves, altheas, lychnis, 
cytisus, ribes, double-blossomed cherry and plum, 
mixed with dwarf evergreen shrubs, such as varie- 
gated box, Aucvba japomca, Thvia compacta, ever- 
green thorn, &c, kept dwarf and close by the regular 
use of the knife, and forming dense bushes with 
foliage to the ground, the lower shoots being carefully 
trained out, so that the stems are not visible. Arbu- 
tus and Portugal laurel have never succeeded. The 
small beds are filled, during summer, with bedding- 
plants, and the raised bed in the centre has verbenas 
and abronias, pricked out over it between the burrs, 
but none of the bedders are kept during winter ; they 
are got rid of at the end of the season, and a fresh 
supply ordered in from a nursery in spring, and this 
allows of a complete change of colours and contrasts 
every year ; and as the demands of the place are small, 
so the expense is trifling, and the inconveniences at- 
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of mortality. Soot is the first and greatest enemy to 
the town gardener ; it assails him in the air and in 
the soils ; even on the outskirts, it stands in the way 
of many a good enterprise, but, in the thick of the 
city, it seems almost to forbid one single attempt at 
the production of a garden. Yet soot is a fertilizer ; 
in the country it is prized as much as guano ; it en- 
riches a good soil, helps to fix the ammonia of the 
atmosphere, and, while fresh, is a terrible preventive 
of vermin. Therefore, the town gardener need not 
despair, though the blacks fall thick as hail. The 
great antidote to soot is water. 

SUPPLY OP WATtfR. 

One of the first essentials of success is to have an 
abundant supply of water, and in nearly every town 
in the kingdom this is procurable at a trifling ex- 
pense. Contract with your water company to supply 
a cistern in the garden, or in such a part of the house 
that a pipe can be carried outside, to which a hose 
can be attached, with sufficient pressure to force water 
through a rose or spreader, and with this let your 
shrubs and trees, and herbaceous plants, have fre- 
quent waterings all the summer long. As the soil and 
atmosphere are generally much drier than in the 
country, and night dews are scanty and infrequent, 
abundant watering is essential. In hot weather this 
should be performed in the evening, and, if possible, 
early in the morning also, but, as townsmen are not 
generally up before the sun, the night waterings 
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should be assiduously persevered in. If it is not 
possible, or expedient, to have a plug, or pipe, to 
which to attach a hose — with which, by the way, the 
labour is reduced to a minimum, for there is no 
necessity to fetch and carry — then procure a tub- 
engine, on wheels, by which from thirty to forty gal- 
lons may be wheeled, with little labour, to the re- 
motest parts of the garden, and applied in the form of 
a fine shower to the foliage of trees and shrubs. 
Large foliage plants will need to be drenched with 
some amount of force, to wash the soot off, and grass- 
plots and beds will equally benefit by copious supplies. 
So long as the ground is not absolutely soddened — and 
if the drainage is good, that can hardly occur — the re- 
sult is sure to be highly beneficial. If neither of 
these appliances are resorted to, the common water- 
pot must be used, in spite of the labour attached to it, 
or a decent show of verdure and flowers cannot be 
expected. 

RENEWAL OP THE SOIL. 

Another, and most necessary measure of defence 
against soot, is to ensure a good soil, and to change that 
soil frequently, however good it may be in the first in- 
stance. The soil usually found in town gardens is a 
black, sticky, offensive-looking mould, which cakes into 
a hard mass with the sun, and refuses to crumble, 
even after frost. It has been so poisoned by what it 
has absorbed from the atmosphere, and, generally, is 
so exhausted from want of manure, that nothing 
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thrives in it. But very often, owing to the very 
superficial nature of the gardening, the subsoil will be 
found to be a good yellow loam, untainted by atmo- 
spheric products, and all that is necessary to regene- 
rate the surface, is to bring up this subsoil, and bury 
the top spit beneath it. Suppose you have this hard 
brashy stuff to deal with, open the ground in some 
place away from the roots of trees, and dig to a depth 
of two or three feet, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether subsoiling would answer. If you have there 
a hearty-looking tenacious loam, or even a sound clay, 
then arrange to bring it to the surface, and bury the 
whole of the top spit by the operation of trenching. 
If the subsoil is not of a character to induce you to 
bring it to the surface, have the ground bastard- 
trenched, that is, to stir the subsoil, and mix only a 
portion of it with the top spit. The month of 
January is a good time for this operation, and before 
it is commenced, all herbaceous plants should be taken 
up, and laid in by the heels in a sheltered spot, or 
packed together in a pit or frame, to be re-planted 
when the ground has been levelled over. But trees 
and shrubs that are doing well should not be dis- 
turbed, but dug round in the work of trenching, to a 
distance of two feet from the stem. Any that are in 
a sickly state may be left alone till February, and 
then taken up and re-planted, with some good loam 
and rotten dung, in fresh holes, made on purpose for 
them, and well watered in. In the country, trench- 
ing and re-plantiug are best done in autumn, but, in 
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town gardens, the early spring Is found to be a better 
time. ' 

But to insure a good soil, fresh material must be 
brought ; and in all the old gardens, where vegetation 
has but a lingering existence in the black, sour, imper- 
vious, and exhausted mould, it is necessary to remove 
the soil to the depth of eighteen inches, and replace it 
with fat loam from the country; and the top spit of a 
half-clayey pasture is the best of all for the purpose, 
for the great quantity of vegetable matter it contains 
will render nourishment to the roots of plants, and 
its purity will enable it to absorb smoke and dust for 
several years before it loses its good quality, so that 
fresh soil of a retentive character improves the atmos- 
phere, as well as benefits 'the vegetation at the root. 
When this general stirring and re-planting have been 
completed, let all beds and borders have a dressing 
on the surface of half-rotten dung three inches thick, 
and at the end of March, or early in April, this may 
be forked in round the roots of shrubs and trees, and 
will do much to preserve moisture as well as nourish 
them. As a rule, a stiff retentive soil is the best for 
all town gardens, because of the long droughts to 
which they are subject, and the borders, after having 
been pulverized by frost, should be made firm. If 
left loose and open, the sun will exhaust the roots of 
plants, and the waterings will be, in a great measure, 
lost by their rapid percolation through the surface 
stratum. In all choice flower-beds, another thin 
mulching with short dung should be put on in 
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May, to preserve moisture during the summer. 
Other refreshing materials are — peat, for rhododen- 
drons and other American plants; old mortar, to 
make up banks for alpines, and to render heavy 
clays light and open ; and sandy turf, from a com- 
mon, with leaf-mould and rotten dung, to form the 
basis of composts for the pot culture of choice flowers. 
In describing the culture of the various plants suited 
to town gardens, I shall indicate the soil necessary 
for them, and here suggest only what materials it ia 
advisable to have at command. A soil that will 
grow a cabbage, will grow almost any of the orna- 
mental plants used in gardens ; and where a soil has to 
be made, and liquid manure and dung can be obtained 
in plenty, a sweet sandy turf, chopped up with the 
spade, and mixed with burnt clay, will form a good 
bask to which manure, liquid and solid, may be 
added as required, and it will possess the advantage of 
absorbing from the atmosphere much of the sulphur, 
ammonia, and sooty products that, where the soil is 
worn out, are so destructive to vegetation. Many of 
the black and sour soils found in city gardens would 
regain their lost excellences if burnt with waste wood, 
and then liberally manured; unfortunately, the pro- 
cess can hardly be conducted in the midst of houses in 
close localities. 

MANURE. 

In open districts, every serap of rubbish should be 
turned into manure. Dig a pit in a corner out of 
sight, and make it waterproof with a plastering of 
Portland cement. Into this throw the stems of her- 
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baceous plants when they are cut down in autumn, 
with the mowings of lawns, dead leaves, and whatever 
will rot into mould; into this pit pour the house 
sewage, or, to use plain language, the slops from the 
bed-rooms, to receive which, a zinc can with a tight- 
fitting lid should be provided. Every autumn clear 
out this pit, and stack the muck from it in a heap, to 
let the weather sweeten it. After it has been w$U 
frozen, chop it down and turn it, so as to bring 
another surface into contact with the atmosphere, and 
thus submit the whole of it to the influence of frost. 
By the end of April it will be in a fit state to use as 
a top-dressing, and may be improved if chopped over 
with some very sandy turf or peat ; in turning it over 
to the frost, any vermin that it may contain must be 
picked out and destroyed. The best time to clear 
the pit is just as the leaves begin to fall, as you may 
then commence to fill it again with the clearings of 
the garden, and waste straw, hay, fern, moss, or 
other similar material that may come to hand may be 
added to increase its bulk and capability to absorb 
the fertilizing liquid. Night soil is not now to be had 
in towns, but, if the suburban gardener can get a 
supply, he must lay it in a heap with a mixture of 
loam for at least two years, and it will then be 
valuable in making composts for carnations, auri- 
culas, &c. If mixed with charred rubbish and burnt 
earth, night-soil may be used quite fresh as a top- 
dressing ta roses, bush fruits, and to celery and cab- 
bage plots in the kitchen garden. 
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DEAD WOOD. 



In the country we prize rotten wood as a capital mate- 
rial in peat borders, and for the culture of ferns, &c, but 
in damp soils, near towns, and everywhere in gardens 
confined by walls, dead wood is a most destructive 
material. Bury a few dead sticks at the roots of a 
rose or lilac tree, and watch what follows — the tree 
will, in a few months, begin to languish, and at last 
will perish altogether. Take it up, and examine the 
roots, and you will find that the dead sticks gave rise 
to the growth of fungus, which has covered them with 
white threads ; these threads have taken hold of the 
living roots, and have utterly checked their vegetati^ 
powers, and even the soil all round them is tinged of a 
ghastly blue, and would poison whatever might be 
planted in it. I have lately seen so many instances of 
the pernicious effects of decaying wood, that I would 
never more allow a single inch of dead stick to lie 
about anywhere, unless I knew that these underground 
fungi were unkown in the neighbourhood. Two win- 
ters ago, I had to remove the whole of the soil from 
a border 200 feet long, owing to the state it had been 
brought to by an old fence, the posts of which had 
rotted, and spread the fungi about to such an extent, 
that entire cart-loads were removed, in which there 
was not a single spadeful of soil of its natural colour ; 
it was uniformly tinged with a greyish blue, and smelt 
powerfully of toadstools. In such stuff as that nothing 
will grow, and trees and shrubs rapidly contract the 
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disease about their roots, so as to become positively 
rotten from the collar downwards, and all the pruning, 
manuring, and watering that can be given them is so 
much labour and material wasted. With trees so af- 
fected there is but one course — to burn them. I have 
tried washing, scrubbing, painting their roots with lime 
and soot, and other plans which suggested themselves, 
but I never yet saw any tree or shrub that had become 
much contaminated with this fungus growth, recover 
sufficiently to be worth the labour expended on it. If 
touched only here and there, those parts must be cut 
away, and the tree planted in fresh soil; if much 
affected, burn it, and there end the vexation. As to 
the fungus itself, it rapidly perishes on exposure to 
'the air. It can exist only underground ; therefore, a 
thorough exposure of the soil in which it has spread 
will speedily kill it, and if, on the dressing of the 
t ground in autumn, or early in the year, a few 
barrow-loads of such stuff have to be taken out, it 
may be used to fill up hollows on lawns, or laid in 
heaps somewhere out of the way, for the sun to 
purify it. That it will do as a dressing for grass, I 
know, because, when my border was cleared, the soil 
was used to make a fine surface to a large breadth of 
lawn, which was laid down by seed six weeks after- 
wards, and has made one of the best pieces of turf 
ever seen within the range of the Smoke Act. As to 
the prevention of such disasters, take care to burn all 
clippings of trees and fences, all prunings, &c, and 
let no dead twigs lie about the ground. Above all 
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tilings, never make bush-drains in town gardens — they 
may do in the country, but in close places they 
become nests of fungi, and kill every tree that may 
send its roots in their neighbourhood. The charrings 
should be preserved in a dry place, to be used as a 
top-dressing to flower-borders, and are very fertilizing. 
If the wood is stacked over a deep hole, and piled 
round with turves, grass-side downwards, it will burn 
without flame, and furnish a large quantity of most 
useful charcoal, which will absorb liquid manure in 
almost any quantity, and be of great value for dressing 
flower-beds. 

In all small city gardens, however, it makes too much 
litter and mess to have muck-pits or charring-heaps. 
Let all rubbish be taken away, and so save all the 
bother of converting it into manure. Get fresh soil 
and plenty of short-dung three parts rotted; the cost 
will be a mere trifle, and you jrill have as many of the 
pleasures and fewer of the hard tasks that attend the 
occupations of the gardener out of town. 

WALKS. 

Walks should be so made as to be hard and dry 
all the year round, and unless well drained and 
with a good foundation this is impossible. A mere 
surfacing of gravel on a soft bottom may do very 
well for summer wear, and even then will be con- 
tinually broken up by worms ; but during continued 
rains, and all through the winter, every footmark 
will leave a hole, and it will be impossible to tra- 
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verse it without getting the feet plastered with 
mud. In small gardens there is no better place 
for a pipe-drain than under the main walk. The 
drain should be laid at from two to three feet deep, 
according to the level of the outlet. In making a 
walk, let the bottom be taken out and the whole 
of the loam removed to the depth of a foot. Then 
lay down six inches of whatever hard rubbish can be 
got — such as factory clinkers, builders , rubbish, &c. 
— and over this spread a layer of old mortar ' or 
lime* rubbish and coal ashes, mixed together, quite 
to the level at which the walk is to remain. Give 
the whole a good rolling, and leave it to settle. If 
made in the autumn the wheeling during winter- 
work will tend to consolidate it, and before spring it 
will have sunk so as to allow of two or three inches 
gravel. "With proper rolling the walk will sink 
the first summer so as to make another coat of 
gravel requisite, and if this is laid down when the 
garden is in its full autumn splendour the appear- 
ance of the scene will be much improved, and a 
thoroughly good path insured for the winter. The 
plentiful use of lime, whenever it can be had cheap, 
is a good preventive of worms, which play sad 
havoc with walks imperfectly made. To keep a 
walk in order, let the roller be used liberally after 
rain; and in spring, when weeds first make their 
appearance, get them out at once by hand-picking; 
if allowed to get strong, there is often no remedy 
but turning the walk and raking the weeds out 
from among the gravel. In small gardens it is but 
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a little labour to clear away all the weeds by using 
a pointed trowel when the gravel is wet with 
rain, and then giving a good rolling to close up 
the holes. 

^ WATEBPBOOF WALKS. 

These are sometimes very serviceable in places 
subject to damp, and for walks on which there is 
much daily traffic in all weathers. The following 
instructions for their formation are given in the 
Floral World:— 

"A layer of stones, brick-bats, shells, or clinkers, 
six inches; deep,. to. form a dry bottom; a layer of 
chalk or lime, in the proportion of one to ten of 
the stones, or other foundation, and well rolled and 
watered, to the,* thickness of three inches, with a rise 
of two .inches jn the centre ; over this half an inch 
of gravel and lime, or fine chalk; water and roll 
well again ; add one-eighth of an inch of the best 
coloured gravel, and again roll until quite solid. 
Have the walk two inches wider on each side than 
you desire ; this checks grass and weeds from en- 
croaching, and prevents the rain-water getting to 
the foundation of the walk." 

EDGINGS. 

There is nothing to beat box as an edging, where 
it will, grow. But under the shade of trees and 
high .^alls it will not prosper. To take its place 
in such situations butcher' s-broom is sometimes used, 
and makes a very respectable edging. One of my 
neighbours has a large fore-court densely crowded 
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with trees, and the most shady portions are edged 
with butcher' s-broom, joining box in those portions 
where there are more air and light. It has a much 
better appearance, and thrives more beautifully than 
I should have anticipated in a town locality ; but it 
lacks the compact character of box. Besides its 
habit, which needs plenty of light and general good 
treatment, box is also open to the objection of har- 
bouring slugs, though, as I think, this is a very 
trifling one, for it is the business of the gardener 
to hunt out and destroy such vermin, no matter 
where they take shelter. To lay box with neatness 
and so that it will live, requires some amount of 
skill, and the best advice I can give the amateur 
is not to attempt to put it down himself, but to call 
in the aid of an experienced working gardener, for 
constant practice is as essential as simply knowing 
how it should be done. Thrift, daisies, gentian, 
London pride, hepatica, and Arabis alba are severally 
used as live edgings, the first and the last are the 
best of them. The Arabis, planted in autumn in 
small pieces four inches apart, will meet by the 
next season and form a neat line of a glaucous 
green. Thrift is apt to die off in patches, and daisies, 
though extremely beautiful when in bloom, have a 
wretched appearance after the hot summer weather 
has set in. After box, decidedly the next best live 
edging is the neat grass Festuca ovina, which forms 
a pretty line of fresh green. To make an edging 
of the fescue-grass, be particular to secure a pinch 
of really good seed. Sow in a bed, and then trans- 
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plant the young plants into the line of the edging, 
putting them exactly three inches apart all along. 
The transplanting serves a double purpose; it insures 
regularity, and it enables you to throw out any 
other grasses which may have got mixed in the 
seed, for the edging should be of the one sort only, 
or all precision will be lost. The growth of this 
grass is close and tufted, there is nothing coarse 
about it, and anything like severe clipping is alto- 
gether unnecessary. It is best to clip off the flower- 
stems as they appear, so as to promote and preserve 
the greenness of the very neat herbage; and towards 
the end of the season, another regular clipping will 
be necessary, to remove decayed leaves and set the 
lines in order for the winter. For the front lines 
of shrubberies and choice spots, where ferns and 
rustic-work are displayed, edgings of Festuca glauca 
are very beautiful, and the plants may be had at a 
low figure of Mr. Salter, of Hammersmith, the noted 
grower of chrysanthemums and variegated plants. 
Every dozen tuffcs, separated into four each, would 
make eight-and -forty plants, and these set in a line 
at four inches apart would make nearly two hundred 
feet of edging, at a cost of ten or twelve shillings. 
As Mr. Salter grows this grass by thousands, no 
doubt he would supply it in quantity at from six to 
nine shillings a-dozen. Another of the Festuca 8, 
which I have tried, is heterophytta, a fine-leaved 
grass of the richest and most refreshing green, which 
grows in glossy tufts of the most beautiful character. 
For a secluded nook or a set of fancy beds this 
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would make a capital edging, but is not to be re- 
commended for general purposes. But the best 
edging for town gardens is one of stone or tile, 
because, in addition to its neatness and durability, 
it gives a finished line which no damp or shade 
can affect. I have had about a thousand feet of 
Hogg's edging-tiles in use during the last four 
years, and the satisfactory wear of these, and their 
really beautiful appearance, if occasionally washed 
with mason's dust, enables me to recommend, with 
the greatest confidence, the abolition of box in favour 
of such materials. The manufacture of Hogg's tile 
has, I regret to say, been discontinued ; but a tile, 
in some respects superior, is now produced by 
Messrs. Loomes and Co., of Whittlesea, and is by 
them called the " Cable-pattern Edging Tile." Its 
appearance, when laid down, is that of a cable of 
three inches diameter; the colour a warm stone, 
and the material a coarse kind of terra cotta, very 
hard and unaffected by frost. These tiles arc made 
in seven-inch lengths, and require to be fixed in 
a trench cut five inches deep. If worked round 
curves, the open points require to be filled in with 
Portland cement ; but for straight lines no cement 
is required, they fit so well that the joints are 
scarcely perceptible. An amateur, who could not 
touch a box edging, could put these down with the 
greatest ease. As they are sold at the low price of 
fivepence per running yard, they may be pro- 
nounced the cheapest as well as the best imitation 
stone edging ever produced. For terrace embellish- 
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ment, or an architectural garden in which high 
finish is required in every detail, some of the beau- 
tiful curbs made by Eansome, of Ipswich, would 
be found of great service. Those who would 
advance the beauty of their gardens by means of 
high-class art productions, should visit Messrs. 
Ransome's show-rooms, at Cannon Row, "West- 
minster, where thousands of elegant devices may 
be seen in the celebrated "Imperishable Siliceous 
Stone," a material which proves superior to many 
kinds of real stone, at the price of ordinary cements. 
A still cheaper edging may be made with common 
bricks set at an angle, as in the cut ; but it is not 




so easy to set them true to the line as appears at 
first sight, though patience rather than skill is 
required. Flints, burrs from the brick-field, and 
slates are also used, and serve the purpose well, 
provided their appearance is such as to satisfy. 
Under trees, burrs, planted between with ivy and 
periwinkle, have a very good effect; but slates 
present too indefinite a line to the eye to give 
character to the outlines of a garden. 

GRASS-PLOTS. 

A piece of bright green turf, and a goodly show of 
evergreen shrubs, are very essential features of a 
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garden, whatever be its size or situation. In some 
places about London it is no uncommon thing to 
see a very beautiful display of flowers, during the 
summer, on flat ground, laid out in box and gravel, 
but with not one inch of grass, and perhaps not a 
single tree or shrub. Enthusiastic florists coming 
from the country are, of all others, apt to make this 
mistake of sacrificing everything to a display of 
colour, which they can enjoy but five months in 
the year; and during the remaining seven, when 
a glimpse of green is precious to the sight beyond 
measure, the ground looks desolate and barren, but 
not so clean as a breadth of city pavement. There 
can hardly be too much space devoted to grass in 
town gardens; because, first, there need be no diffi- 
culty as to its growth, and, secondly, because flowers 
in beds, on turf, or on borders adjoining, are tenfold 
enhanced in their beauty by the contrast, and, when 
the flower season is over, the grass remains to glad- 
den the eye whenever a blink of sunshine falls upon 
it. With good evergreens, clean gravel, and smooth 
turf you have a garden at once, supposing you can- 
not give much attention to flowers, and grass and 
evergreens will thrive in spots where it would be 
difficult to have any show of colours ; but if colours 
can be obtained, where are they seen to such per- 
fection as when relieved by the breadths of light 
and shade that trees and shrubs afford us, and the 
fresh perennial verdure of a grass-plot ? 

There are two methods of making a grass-plot; 
one is by seed, and the other by laying down turf. 
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In London it is no easy matter to get turf really 
fit for the purpose ; hence I recommend the use of 
seed, by means of which a most beautiful sward 
may be produced in three months — that is, if the 
seed be good and properly sown. Let us consider,, 
first, the case of the suburban gardener, who is not 
so pinched for room as to measure his grass-plot by 
inches, but can afford the half, eighth, or sixteenth 
of an acre for his children to romp over on summer 
evenings. For him there is no better plan than to 
get good turf; if that is not to be got, then he 
must trust to seed, which is now saved with such 
care by the seedsmen, who give their attention 
specially to this department, that, by naming the 
extent to be covered, and the kind of soil, &c, on 
which it is to be sown, the proper sorts will be 
supplied, and a turf insured in any situation, wet 
or dry, shady or sunny. But a grass-plot is too 
important a matter to be treated carelessly, and I 
would urge every reader of this work to take note 
of the little I have here to say upon the subject, 
because good turf is somewhat of a rarity, and it 
is worth any amount of trouble to secure it. 

In common with most other things, the grasses 
do badly on ground that is not effectually drained, 
and the first thing to do is to insure good drainage 
where the soil is in any way retentive. A sound 
loam of a hazelly kind is that on which grass thrives 
the best, and if it can be got, turf from a high and 
dry common is the best of all materials wherewith 
to construct a lawn, and the best time to lay it 
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down is the middle of February to the end of 
March ; the ground to be first well dug, cleared of 
large stones, and raked perfectly level, or to such 
regular slopes as may be desired. "Where the level 
is already broken, or where it may be desired to 
have an undulating surface, the slopes should be 
easy and spacious. Hence in a small space, an up- 
and-down lawn looks a little like child's play. 
Indeed, in planning any garden where grass is to 
form a feature, every endeavour should be made to 
give the lawns as free and open a character as 
possible; intricate patches, mixed with dottings 
of shrub, or broken up by a multiplicity of walks, 
have a mean effect, when compared with the one 
good sweep of well-kept turf. 

To lay out a large surface, and to improve and 
renovate old lawns, a selection of suitable' grass- 
seeds is sometimes preferable to turf; and to secure, 
by midsummer, a good close turf from seed sown 
early in spring is as easy as the keeping it after- 
wards in a condition of perfect beauty. Let the 
surface be well dug and made as fine as possible on 
the surface. If the soil is old and sour, or if it 
is a hungry gravel, fresh sandy loam, spread equally 
all over after the digging, will be preferable to 
manure, for we do not want a strong, coarse growth, 
but a fine close one, and, in my opinion, spite of the 
dictum of gardeners, a moderate growth of moss is 
absolutely essential to the thorough beauty and 
enjoyment of a lawn, and from the first it ought 
to be encouraged. When the ground is levelled 
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and made quite fine on the surface, the seed should 
be sown, raked in, and then rolled, and, to perform 
these several operations, the first fine quiet day, 
when the ground is dry, should be seized upon, so 
as to make sure of a good beginning. On a heavy 
tenacious soil it would be well, before sowing, to 
lay down a good surfacing of fine ashes, and if a 
good surfacing of peat can be had in the district, 
a fat soil will produce a more mossy turf than 
without it. 

The choice of grasses for lawns is extensive enough, 
and, as a rule, whoever wants a good turf from 
seed, will do better to trust entirely to the seeds- 
man than to make any special selection. Messrs. 
Lawson, of Piccadilly, Messrs. Sutton, of Reading, 
Bass and Brown, of Sudbury, and Mr. Clarke, of 
Bishopsgate Street, London, give their particular 
attention to the selection of grasses for all sorts 
of purposes, and it is only necessary for those about 
to sow to describe the extent and nature of the soil 
and situation, and especially to name how much of 
the ground is shaded by trees, and the right mixture 
will be provided for them. 

Let me here call your attention to a few points of 
peculiar importance. I have said above that "turf 
from a high and dry common is the best." You 
have, perhaps, cast your eyes upon an adjoining 
meadow, and thought how well a slice from it 
would do in your garden. That same error is one 
on which thousands have already foundered. Turf 
from a meadow is utterly unfit for any garden, and 
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the reason for obtaining it from a " high and dry 
common," or, in any case, a poor, sandy soil, is, that 
you may make sure of the fine grasses that thicken 
below into a sort of felt, in preference to the rank 
meadow grasses, which make good feed for cattle, 
but the worst of out-door carpeting. If you cannot 
get a turf that has been bitten over for years, send 
to a. seedsman noted for grass-seeds, and you will 
have those fine sorts that are so much prized for 
garden purposes. Some people take the sweepings 
of a hay-loft, in which, of course, there is a good 
deal of grass-seed, and with this they get a turf 
that promises well at first, because consisting of 
fast-growing meadow grasses ; but the first drought 
burns it brown, and the rains that follow bring up 
thousands of weeds and develop the coarse nature 
of the grasses themselves ; and it is through such 
mistakes that we so often see grass-plots that are 
neither useful nor ornamental — like flint to the 
foot, there is no pleasure in walking on them ; burnt 
by the sun, they go brown when their green is most 
desired, and in winter the grass dies off in broad 
patches, and leaves the surface blotched with sour 
black spaces, peculiarly characteristic of the London* 
garden. 

But the wants of the resident citizen must not be- 
forgotten, and now that churchwardens are awaken- 
ing to the necessity of planting city graveyards, 
and the operation of the Smoke Act and exhibitions, 
of the chrysanthemum have given an impetus to the 
practice of horticulture by the inhabitants of ai.lt 
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our towns, the question must arise, how are we to 
insure a patch of bright green grass in the very 
centre of London, or any other great and smoky 
city? That it can be done, witness the gardens 
of the Inner and Middle Temple, where Messrs. 
Dale and Broome teach a daily lesson all the year 
round to all who are willing to learn the alphabet 
of town gardening. Witness again many of the inns 
of law — Gray's Inn, for example — where the elm- 
trees and the rooks cheat the pedestrian into a belief 
that he has got into some good old English park, 
as he hurries along Baymond's buildings from King's 
Eoad to Holborn. Even Stationers' Court, hemmed 
in with high walls, has its plane and square grass- 
plot, beautifully green all the summer, though black 
as printers' ink in winter.* And behind most of the 
halls of the City companies, as Merchant Taylors', 
for instance, a garden may be discovered, and respect- 
able turf will be found to be one of its best and 
most cheerful features. Eor such spots turf is un- 
suitable, and instead of $ poor soil, on which to sow 
the seed, the soil can haffdly be too rich. Then the 
customary seeds would be wasted, and the selection 
should consist of the following sorts, namely, 
Perennial rye-grass, Poa trivialis, Poa annua, 
Poa nemoralisy Poa nemoralis angustifoUum, Zolium 
perenne tenue, and white Dutch clover. These, in 
equal proportions, make a mixture that will thrive 
in the closest and murkiest of spots; but may be 

* Since the above was written, a wall has risen up, and the grass- 
plot is no more. 
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varied where the circumstances axe very trying. 
Thus in a spot overhung by trees, the two Poa% 
named may be used, with no others ; where blacks 
from factory chimneys fall thick as hail, and king 
coal blows a heavy and depressing cloud, use peren- 
nial rye-grass, white clover, and Poa trivialis. But 
in moderately open spots in cities, and for city 
graveyards not utterly buried in shadow, the above 
mixture is the best that can be had to insure a 
close and thriving piece of turf. £ow thick, and 
roll in well; when the first mowing takes place 
let the mowings remain just as the scythe leaves 
them, to encourage the new growth. The lawn 
will look the worse for the dead grass on it for 
eight or ten days, but will be vastly benefited. 
The sweeping and raking off of the first mowing is 
too great a trial for a new grass-plot in a city, 
and is pretty sure to result in the burning of the 
roots, that will almost spoil the grass for the 
season. Every season afterwards fresh seed should 
be sown and a dressing of rotten dung put down, 
and in dry weather the grass should be frequently 
watered. 

Getting out to the suburbs again, a few other 
matters demand our notice. 

The means adopted to make a lawn are those 
necessary for improving one, but there are others 
that call for mention. Grasses and clovers are the 
only plants that should be tolerated in the turf of 
any pleasure ground, but every soil has its own 
clasg of weeds: fat loams produce buttercups, 

g 2 
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shallow; chalky soils produce plantain ; wet places 
are apt to be infested with the lesser celandine and 
ground-ivy ; and there is scarce a patch of turf 
anywhere but in which daisies will some day or 
other spring up. Every one of such things is a 
nuisance, and if you want your turf to go to ruin* 
leave plaintains, and daisies, and dandelions alone, 
and your wish will be gratified. To get rid of 
such pests now is your time, and the best way is 
to out with every such plant by the root. Docks 
and dandelions are the most troublesome, and for 
their removal the tool known as a " docking iron" 
will be found most useful. If the labour of digging 
up every root should seem to be too great, the next 
best way is to cut each one over an inch below the 
level of the soil, and then on each wounded root 
lay a table-spoonful of salt. But the objection to 
this plan is, that over every deposit of salt the 
grass, for some seasons, will grow with such luxu- 
riance as to give the lawn a dotted appearance, 
every pickled tuft being of a darker and richer green 
than the rest. Having cleared away weeds, dig 
over all the bare patches, and sow every barren 
spot with seed, and whenever you sow grass for a 
lawn, sow thickly, and roll in during the driest 
weather you can get for the purpose, and on old 
and ungenial soils, and especially in renovating a 
sour, mangy grass-plot in town, give a good top- 
dressing of fresh earth before sowing. The wretched 
specimens of grass in the London squares only want 
a little fresh soil from the country spread over them, 
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and rolled in, to make them once more bright and 
verdurous. When you have got your lawn, you 
must keep it with care, the mowings and rollings 
must be frequent, and on dry, barren soils, and in 
towns, where grass is expected to live on nothing, 
and to bear weekly scrubbings with birch-brooms 
all through the dry, hot weather, a sprinkling of 
nitrate* of soda or guano, and an occasional drench- 
ing with water will well repay the trouble, though 
on a fresh, sound soil, manure is a positive injury, 
because productive of a coarse growth. 

One word more to those who lament that the 
moss will obtrude itself on the turf. Be thankful. 
Doesn't the moss make it cool and soft all the 
summer-time, instead of jarring your feet at every 
step, as the horrid London grass-plots, that have 
been consolidated with half a century's rolling and 
trampling, do? Be thankful that your soil pro- 
duces moss, and make no fear of boasting that you 
breathe a pure air, for you never see moss where 
there is much smoke or noxious gases of any kind, 
and there are but few soils which it takes to kindly, 
but when it does, it completes the luxury of the 
velvet carpet, making it as deliciously soft as a down 
bed, so that if you would roll about on it in ecstasies 
at the glory of the summer, you are in no danger of 
bruising your elbows and scapulae. To be sure the 
moss must not get the mastery of you, but a fair 
bottoming of it promotes the growth of the finest 
grasses ; and if you give the gardener orders not to 
shave too close during hot, dry weather, you may 
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keep greenness about you when other people's lawns 
are brown ; and you will find the moss preserve the 
grass, keep away the weeds and worms, and offer 
you a daily invitation to tread on its soft, elastic 
herbage — 

" And as thy foot there treads, 

Thou see' at a present God-like power 
Imprinted on each herb and flower." 

Since the foregoing was in type, I have seen in 
the gardens of A. Mongredien, Esq., at Forest Hill, 
a lawn which has been established four years, and in 
which not a single species of grass or clover exists. 
It is formed of Spergula pilifera, a dwarf-growing 
and tufted alpine plant, which forms an unbroken 
surface of the richest green, heightened in beauty 
during the month of July by the production of 
myriads of snow-white blossoms. This plant not 
only produces a permanent sward, unaffected by 
either drought or frost, but a hair-like felt of great 
thickness, which is softer to the foot than a Turkey 
carpet. One of its advantages is, that it never re- 
quires mowing, and the older it gets the more perfect 
is its beauty. Messrs. Henderson and Son, of 
Wellington Nursery, St. John's Wood, have the 
merit of first introducing this to public notice. I 
have obtained seed of them to give it a trial. For 
rock- work it will, no doubt, prove most valuable; 
and for a fancy dell, or the entrance to a bower, 
where moss cannot be kept green, this will be a most 
beautiful substitute. 
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CHAPTER Till. 

TKEES AND SHETTBS. 

The way in which trees and shrubs are often planted 
in towns is simply a waste of labour, and, what is 
worse, a waste of time ; for, after a few years, they 
drop off and perish, or, if they live, they occupy space 
to no good purpose, and bring town gardeners and 
town gardening into contempt. The trees and shrubs 
to be seen in well-kept gardens round London, are 
the joy of all who behold them; and it is a matter 
of astonishment how some people can tolerate a lot of 
scrubby and almost leafless sticks straggling about 
their gardens like skeletons, when, on every hand, 
they may see, in the gardens of their neighbours, 
beautiful specimens of deciduous trees and evergreens 
in the greatest possible variety. As in the culture 
of flowers, a proper selection is of the first import- 
ance ; for the very best of treatment will not insure 
success unless the sorts are such as are capable of 
enduring the amount of smoke and dust peculiar to 
the district. Whoever intends to plant trees aud 
shrubs in a town should take note of the sorts al- 
ready found flourishing there, and in the outskirts 
some attention must be paid to the character of the 
district. "What you see doing well in the gardens 
of your neighbours, you may try with more confi- 
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dence than sorts of which examples are not to be 
found in your neighbourhood. But the proper selec- 
tion is not all that is required. Trees and shrubs 
require to be cultivated. It is absurd to stick them 
in the ground, and there leave them to do well or 
ill, according to the balance of chances for or against 
them, and no class of plants better repays for the 
trouble and expense bestowed upon them. 

Respecting the selection of trees for town gardens, 
the City of London can read us some practical and 
very cheerful lessons. "What have we, in the whole 
catalogue of trees, to surpass the oriental plane, 
the lime, and the maple? In the densest parts of 
the City we may find numerous examples of these in 
the highest state of health and vigour, and it may 
surprise many suburban folks if I tell them that, in 
many a dark nook, among high walls and chimneys, 
grape-vines, mulberry-trees, and fig-trees thrive 
amazingly, and produce and ripen respectable crops 
of fruit. In Prince's Street, beside the Bank, you 
may see some beautiful planes and limes that light 
up with their lively breadth of shining foliage a 
neat courtyard that well deserves to be counted as 
one of the best examples of a city garden. At 
t Queenhithe, again, in a little recess on the way from 
Thames Street to Southwark Bridge, are some thriv- 
ing plane-trees; and in a graveyard adjoining the 
warehouse of Magnay and Co., close by, you may see 
planes, limes, the sumach, the grape-vine, common 
ash, and the fig thriving to admiration. Indeed 
there is hardly a City garden or City churchyard, 
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which can boast of trees at all, in which you will 
not find the plane and the fig-tree quite at home, 
and setting the coal-smoke and sulphur at defiance. 
In Stationers' Court, and at the corner of Wood 
Street, Cheapside, the oriental plane sufficiently vin- 
dicates itself as a City tree. The one at the last- 
named spot still has-the deserted rooks 1 nests in the 
upper forks of its branches, but the rooks have been 
gone some years. I remember, when a boy, seeing 
them sail over Cheapside, and take a " bird's-eye 
view " of the traffic from the parapets of the house 
opposite. 

The common ash is another good City tree. There 
are some in Thames Street that have attained to 
park-like eminence. In Lincoln's Tun Gardens, 
which are the worst off of any as to trees and shrubs, 
the almond does well. In Gray's Inn, the Temple, 
and Lincoln's Inn, the elm and lime hold their 
ground against smoke ; but the elm has pretty well 
had its day in London, and it is no longer safe to 
recommend it. It comes to ruin just when it ought 
to be in its prime, through the attacks of a species of 
beetle (scotytoa), and the penetration of its roots 
into distant drains. The thorn is another good town 
tree ; both red and white do well and blossom freely. 
Even the pear and apple may be kept in health in 
the best town localities, and will give bloom if they 
do not fruit, though now and then even a sprinkling 
of fruit will appear and ripen in a good season. 

One of the most beautiful of garden trees, and 
which, at three miles from St. Paul's, is of the 
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greatest value, for its free growth, its ample shade, 
and seasonal wealth of flowers — the horse-chestnut 
— will never prosper where there is much smoke, 
owing to the deposit of soot on its gummy buds in 
spring; but I think the American horse-chestnut 
(pavia) would take its place, and would recommend 
every one inclined to extend the list of trees for 
towns to give it a fair trial. At Stoke Newington 
these trees flourish admirably, and bloom in great 
beauty. There are several varieties; the best of 
them are the white and the scarlet. They are of 
much smaller growth than the old-fashioned chest- 
nuts, which is in their favour for city purposes, and 
their buds are free from gum, and hence do not hold 
the soot so as to get choked, and they bloom three 
weeks or a month later than the common Us cuius. 
These points are all in their favour, and if they 
should prove able to endure the confinement and 
smoke of London, they will, owing to their free 
flowering, take the very first place among orna- 
mental trees for city gardens. The black walnut, 
the fast-'growing maple Acer eriocwrpum, the com- 
mon sycamore, the ailanthus, the aspen poplar, la- 
burnum, cut-leaved alder, and catalpa are also good 
trees for the smokiest town districts ; but every tree 
that secretes resin or gum in any quantity must be 
avoided, because of the hurtful manner in which 
spot clings to them, so as in time to effect their suf- 
focation ; for trees breathe through both bark and 
leaf, and when the resinous exudations get coated 
with soot, the rains have no power to remove it, and 
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their death, sooner or later, must occur. The horse- 
chestnut, having sticky buds, suffers in this way, 
so do pines, firs, and most other conifers, and hence 
we rarely see them in the midst of towns. 

In the suburbs, those enumerated above are all 
useful and ornamental ; but at two miles from St. 
Paul's the horse-chestnut thrives, and another mile 
gives an atmosphere in which spruces and firs are able 
to do battle with the lessened density of the smoke. 
Then we may have the lovely locust-tree, unequalled 
for beauty, though a sore trial to those who love a 
tidy gravel path, for all the season long it creates 
a litter by the shedding of leaves and flowers. The 
beautiful Facias should be remembered by the sub- 
urban gardener as adding to the number of flowering 
trees ; and in the same category may be classed the 
plum, cherry, almond, thorn, mountain-ash, lilac 
(which will not flower well in smoke), tulip- tree, 
magnolia, and wistaria, the latter suited to cover a 
wall or trellis, or to grow as a standard. Lilacs and 
laburnums we meet with everywhere in town, and 
a very sorry figure they cut in most places. The 
lilac may be somewhat excused for the sake of its 
cheerful early foliage ; but it blooms but poorly in 
the smoke. The same must be said of the labur- 
num ; but, as its foliage is not worth having, the 
absence of bloom renders it altogether a bugbear; 
and the managers of London squares, should they 
ever be seized with a horticultural frenzy, will com- 
mence the required repair of those dismal places by 
rooting out laburnums by the dozen, and planting ever* 
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greens in place of lilacs. Let any one visit Mr. Mor- 
gan's chrysanthemum show at Lincoln's Inn, and he 
will pronounce the hundreds of lilacs, that make a 
desolation of the place when the chrysanthemums 
are in bloom, a disgrace to the place and to the people 
who maintain the garden. 

" Evergreens claim the highest consideration as or- 
naments to town gardens, and some few of the very 
best we have seem thoroughly to enjoy the smoke 
and darkness in which they submit to be immured. 
The very best of all is the beautiful Aucuha japo- 
nica, which gives a beautiful relief to a border filled 
with dark-foliaged evergreens, for in winter it is in 
its highest beauty. The box, holly, arbor-vitas, 
sweet bay, common laurel, evergreen privet, ivy, 
rhododendron, and common evergreen berberis (JB. 
aquifolium) are all good, and, excepting the holly 
and sweet bay and laurel, all love the shade, but 
these three like a good light and a fair amount- of 
sunshine. To succeed with the holly in town, give 
it an open spot, and plant it in fresh loam, to which 
add one-fourth sharp sand, and one-fourth half- 
rotten dung, the whole to be well chopped and 
mixed together. Plant in August or September, not 
in winter or spring, and during the summer give it a 
good drenching over the foliage, and at the root occa- 
sionally. It is such a beautiful shrub that it is 
worth as much attention as you would bestow upon 
the choicest bed of flowers, and without some spe- 
cial attention it will not thrive within the two-mile 
circuit. The rhododendron, as one of the most beau- 
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tiful flowering shrubs we have, is worth treating as 
a bedding plant, that is, get new stock every season. 
Have them up from a country nursery in March, plant 
with good balls, and water well, and next March send 
the plants away, and obtain fresh. To grow the 
rhododendron, with any hope of obtaining flowers, 
it should have a bed of peat and plenty of water, 
and even then, in towns, you cannot make sure of 
its continuing to flourish ; hence a regular change of 
plants should be practised by those who are not 
afraid of a little expense in the attainment of a 
desired result. 

The Portugal laurel, the Laurustinus, the Kalmia 
(peat), Arbutus, Andromeda (peat), Cotoneaster, ever- 
green thorn, juniper, Chinese privet, all the ever- 
green Berberries, such a&japonica, dulcis, intermedia, 
Barwinii, and Fortuni, deserve enumeration here 
as among the most beautiful evergreen shrubs for 
suburban gardens ; but I cannot recommend any for 
smoky districts, never having met with good ex- 
amples within a mile or a mile and a-half of St. 
Paul's ; but, were I living so near the centre of the 
town, I should not hesitate to try the species of 
Berberis and the pretty Cotoneaster mycrophylla. 

Among climbers there are a few that do as well in 
town as the Aucuba, and they are the Irish ivy, the 
common Clematis, the Virginian creeper, Stauntonia 
latifolia, the fig, and the grape-vine. All these do 
in ordinary good soil, and when once they get firm 
hold of the ground, make very rapid growth, and 
need judicious thinning and clipping. Ivy is un- 
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doubtedly the very first of evergreens for screens, 
both in town and out of it. Though common, and to 
be seen whichever way you turn, the eye never 
wearies of it ; it is the " ivy green," glorious when 
covering the walls and roof of an old English church, 
and welcome to hide a grimy wall in the dirtiest 
nook of Smoketown. 

To cover a wall with ivy, however, is not the 
work of a day, or even a season. "When well estab- 
lished in a position it likes, it makes long joints 
every year ; but it is most tardy at first, and, until 
the second year, makes but little growth. This is 
the reason why, at the nurseries, the price of ivy 
always appears exorbitant. It cannot be helped; 
you must pay for the time it takes to grow a plant, 
even if the nurseryman gets his cuttings for nothing, 
and, if you purpose raising ivy for your own use, 
you must exercise patience. Ivy comes from seeds 
freely, but by cuttings we get sizeable plants much 
quicker. It takes its time to strike, but is pretty 
sure to make root some day or other, whether you 
put in ripe, hard stems or young shoots; and it 
will root, too, in the sun, in the shade, in sand, 
loam, peat, and clay, almost indifferently But the 
proper way to get a stock of ivy, is to prepare a 
piece of ground on a north border expressly for the 
purpose. It ought to be sandy, quite shaded, and 
moist. That it should root quickly in such a spot, 
you might expect, because it holds faster to a north 
wall than it does to a south one, and the little teeth 
with which it bites the wall are nothing else than 
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incipient roots, which can make no further progress 
in the hard material, and so become hardened in it. 
But about the] end of April, and from that to the 
middle of June, gently draw from a wall a young 
shoot that has not quite got hold, and you will find 
the teeth to be in a tender root-like state; and if the 
shoot is removed, and the joint that has the longest 
bunch of white teeth attached to it is carefully 
planted, and- kept moist and shady, it will make a 
good plant that season, owing to the roots having 
been thrown out before it was planted. This is, 
perhaps, the quickest way of getting plants, but it 
cannot be practised to any great extent, because 
people cannot afford to strip every young shoot from 
a wall for the purpose of turning to account the inci- 
pient roots with which they are furnished. But if 
you wanted a dozen pot plants of ivy to grow over 
a wire umbrella, or for any such special purpose, 
that would be the way to get them. Take off the 
young shoot at a point well furnished with soft white 
teeth — you must not break or injure one of them in 
detaching it — put a little drainage in a sixty pot, 
then fill up with loam, leaf-mould, and a little old 
dung-*— in fact, use a little of your balsam compost ; 
then, next the side of the pot, thrust in a short stick 
of half-inch thickness, to make a firm hole. Insert 
the cutting, with its roots unbroken, and fill the hole 
up with silver-sand, so that the cutting remains 
planted next the side of the pot in pure silver-sand, 
with roots already formed, and with a rich soil to 
work into the moment it begins to move. 
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A still easier, but slower method, is to strike them 
in the open ground. Prepare a sandy border in a 
shady place, slip off as many as you want, and the 
best for this pupose are the shoots of the preceding 
year ; old, hard wood does not root so quickly, but 
young shoots of the season will do. Cut them four 
or five inches long, trim away the lower leaves, but 
leave the stump of each leaf-stalk as you do in the 
case of other cuttings. Dibble them in in rows six 
inches apart, and the slips four inches asunder in the 
rows. Give water in dry weather, and let them 
grow as they like till the next spring, and at the end 
of April, or first week in May, they may be planted 
where you want them. 

The next point is to get ivy to grow luxuriantly ; 
and here a very common mistake occurs. Whenever 
you see a vast growth of luxuriant ivy, you must 
conclude that it is the growth of years, and that it 
has sent its roots into something better than a 
hungry sand ; and if you want ivy to look as ivy 
ought to look, you must treat it liberally, and give 
it proper attention. The fact is, ivy likes a gene- 
rous soil, and, where it is wanted to run quick 
and make a substantial screen, the soil should be 
trenched in the winter, and left rough for the frost 
to act upon it. During dry weather, in March, a 
liberal dressing of half-rotted dung should be dug in. 
In April, or early in May, the ivy should be planted; 
through the summer its growth should be nailed in, 
if it does not train itself regularly; and in dry 
weather it should have plenty of water, varied now 
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and then -with a dose of liquid manure, and the 
next spring the whole of it should be cut over to 
within two inches of the surface of the ground. It 
will immediateley start afresh, grow rampantly, 
train itself, and do all you desire, provided it really 
has some fair amount of daylight, and from that time 
forth will need very little further attention. But it 
is a good plan to trim it in every spring, so as to leave 
only one regular thickness of stem over the whole 
surface, and the top should be cut in a straight line, 
so as to shorten in all the joints to one uniform 
height. This treatment will make the next growth 
still more rapid, and after that you may let it mount 
as it likes over chimneys and buttresses, to form 
round blooming heads, or keep it close and regular 
with the knife, according to the nature of the posi- 
tion it is in, and your own taste regarding it. 

In gardens, the use of ivy on mounds and knolls 
is a great help in the production of picturesque 
effects, whether among roots and rock- work, about 
water or rustic shedding, or even in the neighbour- 
hood of bright flower-beds and borders. In such 
places it always needs to be on elevations to tell 
with effect, and then its dark green forms a back- 
ground of repose to the brightest flowers. Make a 
bottom of brick-rubbish, a few loads of loam, a sur- 
facing of flints or burrs, and then plant well-rooted 
ivies between them. Shrubs and trees, such as au- 
cubas, arbutus, Portugal laurel, holly, double flower- 
ing gorse^ Portugal and Spanish broom, the "lady 
birch," the sweet bay, &c, to crown the higher 
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parts and form a background, would complete a pic- 
ture which might be a feature distinct in itself, or 
used as a mode of " planting out " an unsightly pros- 
pect. Even in a little town garden, the grimy 
walls may always be hidden by such a contrivance : 
a mere bank thrown up at the farther end, faced 
with burrs, and planted here and there with showy 
alpines, such as yellow alyssum, dark-flowering 
thrift, white and yellow stone-crop, &c, and ivy to 
run all over it and drop down to the path, the wall 
also to be covered with chimonanthus, white jasmine, 
Irish ivy, Stauntonia, and any other close-growing 
climber, but not, of course, with such things as vines 
or roses, unless the circumstances rendered them 
peculiarly suitable. 

For other trees and shrubs suited to town gardens, 
the reader may refer to the lists at the end of this 
work. I have here referred' only to such as claimed 
special mention. Let us now consider how they are 
to be treated to insure success ; for the mere dig- 
ging of a hole and treading the roots of a tree into it, 
which is the orthodox practice of London gardeners, 
is just the way to spoil it, if it does not eventually 
die outright. 

I have advised the use of stiff loam and abundance 
of manure in the management of town gardens. It 
should be remembered, that the generally exhausted 
state of the soil in such places renders manure most 
essential, but it is also needed to give the trees 
strength to resist the smoke and the drought to which 
they must be subject. Therefore, in planting trees 
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and shrubs, let the ground be well broken up and 
liberally manured ; dig deep, and plant rather late, 
but take care to have the plants fresh from a good 
nursery, taken up with as little injury as possible 
to the roots, and get them in without the least delay 
after receiving them. Let me here caution the reader 
as to one source of failure. In the suburbs of Lon- 
don there are numbers of small nurseries, where "a 
little of everything " is to be had at a moment's 
notice — fruit-trees, evergreens, roses. &c, &c. The 
way in which most of these are grown is such that 
they are utterly unfit to be removed when sold. 
They are planted in close rows, have as little atten- 
tion as possible, and are never transplanted, because 
the cost of labour is considered a waste of money. 
The trees do pretty well, and a purchaser makes his 
selection according to their healthy appearance, not 
aware that many of them have been allowed to form 
tap-roots, and have never been moved from the day 
they were put out to make heads. "WTienit comes to 
removal, the roots are cut in all round with the spade, 
the deep roots are loosened, and the tree is wrenched 
out. It never recovers the shock, and people 
think the soil, the air, or their own management 
is to blame for the perishing of fruit-trees, roses, and 
deciduous shrubs; but the cause lies further back. The 
trees ought to have been lifted every other year, at 
least, as long as they were in the nursery, to prepare 
them for final removal, and, instead of having plenty 
of fibrous surface-roots, they have only long taps 
that have penetrated to an immense depth, and the 
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tearing and chopping of these ruins them for ever. 
I could name many London nurseries where the 
stock is treated on this wretched system ; but, in- 
stead of mentioning names, it is perhaps sufficient, 
as an act of duty, to caution the reader to insure 
plants from a nursery where it is the practice to pre- 
pare the trees by a proper course of culture. 

In the suburbs, trees and shrubs of all kinds 
should be planted in the autumn, even before they 
have quite shed their leaves. If got in with good 
roots, while a few leaves remain on them, they get 
to work at once, and are well rooted before the 
buds break in spring. During hard frosts and 
heavy rains planting should be suspended, and if 
the autumn was lost, the work should be completed 
in February, or not later than the first week in 
March. Evergreens will come up with good balls ; 
such as aucubas, rhododendrons, &c, may be 
planted at any time, but March, April, and August 
are the best. Hollies should never be moved in 
winter or spring ; August is the best time for them. 
When planted, care should be taken that they are 
no deeper than they were originally, for no tree 
or shrub will prosper if planted too deep. Then, 
to secure a free and healthy growth, give plenty of 
water in the summer, and a top-dressing round the 
roots, of old dung, every winter. People will 
water their flowers freely, but grudge the trouble 
of drenching a holly or aucuba; but, in a smoky 
atmosphere, plentiful watering overhead as well as 
at the root is most essential to keep a clean foliage 
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and insure a healthy growth. Plants that grow 
in peat are very impatient of drought, and, where 
the drainage is good, can hardly have too much 
water. Another point of importance is to use the 
knife freely wherever shrubs get bare in the stems, 
or where trees grow beyond a proper range. Many 
a scrubby aucuba would make a pretty bush if cut 
over close to the ground, and dressed with half- 
rotted dung. The same with rhododendrons and 
other Americans. If they are in a proper soil and 
have sufficient water, boldly cutting them down to 
the ground will result in a new growth of a 
shrubby, close kind, far preferable to bare stems, 
with a mere tassel of leaves on the top. Evergreen 
shrubs may also be trained out so as to give ample 
foliage to the ground. A few hooked pegs to hold 
the branches down, would give many a tree shape 
and beauty that now chokes itself by too free a 
growth of new stems in the centre. A tree or 
shrub richly leafed to the ground, and forming a 
graceful pyramid of foliage, is a beautiful object, 
and to grow them in this way only needs attention 
from the first, to train out the lower shoots, and, by 
letting the light into the centre, get a succession to 
form the head. 

The remark, made above, as to planting early in 
the country and late in town, is one founded on 
experience, and, as it is pleasant to connect the name 
of so successful a town-gardener as Mr. Broome, I 
will here conclude with some hints on this subject, 
from a paper pn City trees, contributed by Mr. 
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Broome to the City Fress; in which paper this 
subject has been very freely discussed. Mr. Broome 



"!Not a yard of fresh earth has the Temple 
Gardens had for these twenty years, except for pot- 
plants. What the ground requires is deep digging, 
or rather forking, with plenty of rotten manure, 
and the sub-soil stirred every year; the surface 
kept well forked up through the summer, and well 
mulched, in hot weather, with any rubbish not 
offensive to the eye. To hoe and rake the surface 
to the smoothness of a duck's back, so that when 
rain falls it all runs off, instead of going to the 
roots of the plant, is absurd, though much practised. 
I also find late digging the best for London, in con- 
sequence of so much soot continually falling. By 
late digging you bury the surface-soot, and the 
plants have a purer subsott to vegetate in, than if 
dug early in the winter, say four months before 
wanted to plant. I prefer three weeks — quite early 
enough before planting. 

"I have also found late planting preferable to 
early, in the winter; for this reason, the plant is 
not so long exposed to London smoke after coming 
fresh from the country, before it makes an effort to 
start its sap. Two years back, I planted in the 
square thirty-two plane-trees in the middle of 
April. They were planted in leaf mould and well 
supplied with water, and only one died out of the 
lot. The next year I planted others the same way, 
in January , and half of them died, although they 
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had the same treatment; this I attributed to too 
early planting. 

" Respecting the graveyards, they are most shame- 
fully looked after ; and where an attempt is made 
to improve some of them, I see it done in so bad 
and expensive a manner, that it really gives one 
pain. They put in evergreens that are sure to die ; 
and lay down turf, when a little levelling and 
forking over, and sowing rye-grass, at a cost of 
thirty shillings or two pounds, would answer all 
purposes. A few wall-flowers, primroses, and any 
common, spring, cheap flowers, at a shilling or 
eighteenpence per dozen, would please everybody, ' 
and would be easily renewed when their blooming 
was over. With these, and a little regular water- 
ing, and mowing the grass, the graveyards would 
be ornamental and cheerful. As it is, the shrubs 
look like so many dead boughs stuck in after a 
month or so; and this is what they call 'doing 
the ground up for the summer.' They are « done 
up,' indeed, in a way that is a disgrace to the 
City." ! 
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CHAPTER IX. 

HOSES. 

This chapter ought to be headed, after the style 
of the Humane Society's label for a hole in the 
ice, "Dangerous;" and if we could imitate the 
manager who played Hamlet without the leading 
character, we should get through an awkward job, 
at least to the satisfaction of one party — the writer 
hereof. There are receipts in the cookery-books for 
green pea-soup without peas, and turtle-soup with- 
out turtle; but we know of no recipe for a garden 
without roses. But to talk of a city garden and 
roses in the same breath is, in a measure, burlesque. 
Strictly and truthfully speaking, roses are the very 
flowers of all others that are least able to bear smoke 
and dust, and the very first to suffer from mis- 
management. At three miles from St. Paul's, roses 
begin to do well, but delicate sorts always cast their 
first blooms in that radius. At five miles distance 
you may have a rose garden ; but you must travel one 
or two miles further ere you dare venture with a 
variety of sorts. One thing is certain, that whoever 
will grow roses, either in the town or near it, must 
adhere most closely to the best rules of culture. It 
is sheer waste of money to stick roses in the ground 
with no more care than would be bestowed on a 
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scrubby lilac, and leave it in the same way to thrive 
or perish as may happen. When roses fail, they 
are the ugliest sticks of things that can cumber the 
ground. Yet there are thousands in all the London 
suburbs who suffer lanky standards, that produce but 
two flowers each all through the season, to spoil 
with their presence very neat patches of turf in 
fore-courts and on lawns behind the house. They are 
always hoping that next summer the roses will do 
better; but next summer, like to-morrow, never 
comes. Go into the purest of air, and choose the 
mellowest of yellow loam, in which roses, properly 
tended, would come to their highest perfection, and 
in that good soil and sweet air lay down turf and 
plant a lot of ill-grown, long-legged standards, with 
the turf to their stems ; you will murder every plant 
just as they do in London. If they will not stand 
such treatment in the country, how can they be 
expected to bear with it, where all the chances are 
against them ? And yet this is the way roses are 
grown — no, not grown, killed by degrees — in at 
least one-half of the gardens in the metropolitan 
suburbs. Nevertheless, roses are possible even in 
the heart of the City ; but all depends on a selection 
of sorts, and proper treatment. 

HOSES FOB THE CITY. 

"Within a radius of a mile from St. PauTs the 
only roses to be trusted are the old cabbage, York 
and Lancaster, maiden blush, rose de Meaux, and 
and a few hybrid perpetuals. Messrs. Broome and 
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Dale, of the Inner and Middle Temple Gardens, 
with all their skill and perseverance have not been 
able to get beyond these. At two to three miles 
from St. Paul's, or say in the immediate vicinity of 
all smoky towns, the list must be extended only to 
a few more hybrid perpetnals. At three miles from 
St. Paul's, hybrid Chinas and noisettes may be 
added, and beyond that range any of the multifl oras, 
sempervirens, Bourbons, and French roses; but no- 
where within reach of town smoke muBt it be at- 
tempted to grow teas and moss roses, and yet both 
of these grow as freely as the rest in warm situations 
and pure air. 

I have given a great deal of attention to the sub- 
ject of rose-culture during many years' experience 
in experimental gardening, and I can safely say that 
no city or town-garden need be without them ; but, 
at the same time, they demand a more than usual 
amount of care and skill. Near factories, where 
pernicious odours are produced, it may be advisable 
to give up roses altogether; but the presence of 
mere smoke, however dense, need not be regarded 
as a proscription. We have two great evils to con- 
tend with, bad soil and bad air. It is quite absurd 
to spend money on the plants unless you are also 
prepared to pay for a sufficient quantity of loam 
fresh from the country, and plenty of half-rotted 
manure to mix with it. If the townsman would 
have a bed of roses, I should advise him to take out 
the whole of the soil, to a depth of two feet, from 
ike bed he intends to plant with them. This may 
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be used for raised banks, and other such purposes. 
Then secure the top spit from a pasture in which 
there are plenty of buttercups, which are not to be 
found in plenty in any hungry land. Have this 
stacked in autumn, and left till March. Then have 
it brought to the garden, and fill the bed with 
it to within six inches of the surface, that is, lay 
down eighteen inches of tenacious turfy loam. 
At the end of the month, fork it over, and turn, 
grass side downwards, all the sods that form the top 
stratum. Then procure a sufficient quantity of half- 
rotted dung, and chop it over with an equal quantity 
of the same turfy loam, and, after turning it twice, 
wheel it to the bed, and fill to the proper level. At 
the end of April, plant this bed with dwarf roses on 
their own roots, turning them out of pots into their 
places without breaking the balls, or damaging a 
single fibre. G£ant des Batailles, General Jacque- 
minot, Duchess of Sutherland, and others enume- 
rated in the lists at the end of this work, may be 
used in this way to make magnificent beds. A 
twelve or fourieen-feet circular bed, "with a three- 
feet standard Aimie Vibert in the centre, and Jules 
Margottin and the General, plant and plant, has a 
splendid appearance, and will bloom nearly seven 
months in the year. G£ant des Batailles for the 
•centre, with Duchess of Sutherland round it, is 
another fine effect. The Bourbons and Chinas are 
also admirable for gay beds, and bloom most pro- 
fusely in the autumn. After planting such a bed, 
lay on the surface three inches of short dung, new 
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and unfermented, and throughout the summer give 
plenty of water overhead and to the roots. Where 
the atmosphere is so impure that a good rose cannot 
be kept in health, the cheap bell-glasses sold by 
Messrs. Phillips, of Bishopsgate, for aquaria, will be 
found of great service. During mild rains, and on 
Sundays and other days, when factories cease for a 
while to poison the air, the glasses should be taken 
off ; and it may also be possible to take them off every 
night ; for, from 11 p.m. to 6 a.m., even in Cheapside, 
Southwark, and other of the murkiest spots, the air is 
almost as pure as it is five miles away, and whoever 
chooses to go on the house-tops of the City before day- 
break, in the month of June, may smell the hay afar off, 
and frequently enjoy the fragrance of flowers wafted 
from the gardens and meadows of the suburbs. 

In planting single roses, adopt the same plan" as 
recommended for a bed. If the soil of the place is 
not a good, sound, yellowish loam, procure a supply 
from elsewhere, and manure 'liberally. If the soil 
is ever so good, give the ground an annual top- 
dressing in autumn and in April ; fork it in between 
the plants, taking great care not to stir the ground 
more than a few inches deep. If the soil is bad 
and the expense of improving it objected to, use 
common cabbage roses on their own roots, and a few 
hybrid perpetuals worked on Manetti stocks, for 
this stock has vigorous rooting powers and will 
thrive on very poor soils, though better on a gene- 
rous loam, with plenty of moisture. The Manetti is 
an excellent stock for dwarf roses. 
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Standards require more care than dwarfs, and 
are more liable to the accidents common to roses 
than any others ; and yet the London people per- 
versely take to standards of choice kinds before they 
have acquired the skill of growing a few of the 
commonest dwarfs. Standards should be chosen 
with regard to the state of their roots as well as 
their heads ; the stems should be straight, and clean, 
and youthful, for old briars never move well ; and 
they should be free of wild buds and suckers. Thorns 
you can remove yourself; many of the good country 
growers never take the trouble. 

Another point, in rtgard to standard roses, is to 
prefer short to tall, and, if planted on lawns, always 
to leave a space of open soil around them in a circle 
of at least two feet diameter. If the turf is laid 
close to their stems, they will either perish the first 
season, or linger in a way to disfigure rather than 
adorn the place. Lastly, never plant a standard out 
of a pot, and have nothing to do with the standard 
roses offered by thousands at auctions every year, 
which come from France, with their roots cut in, 
and squeezed into pots. However cheap and good- 
looking, the novice will find, in the end, that it did 
not pay even to be at the trouble of planting them. 
Send to a good country nursery, and state distinctly 
what you want, and get the plants into their 
places the same day, if possible, as they arrive. 
In the "Floral World," "Kustic Adornments," 
and "Garden Favourites," I have treated the 
subject of rose-culture in all its various bearings, 
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and I will here quote a few paragraphs, in which 
some points of interest to the town and suburban 
gardener are summed up in very few words. The 
following advice was given, in the " Floral World," 
to one who had planted four feet standards and lost 
them all : — 

"EOSES IN LONDON SMOKE. 

x " Your great mistake, as to the roses, was having 
four-feet standards. "Whenever there is the slightest 
doubt of roses doing well, they should be planted on 
their own roots, and in rich deep soil. If standards 
are used, they should be on short stocks, with good 
heads, and well worked. The rubbish that the 
smaller seedsmen in London stick about their door- 
ways, and sell at eighteenpence a-piece, are rarely 
worth carrying home — they are the refuse of the. 
trade, the sweepings of obscure nurseries, where 
picked plants would often be dear at a gift. There 
is nothing like sending to a country nursery, and 
telling the grower to send what he thinks best for 
your purpose, and the expense to which you are 
prepared to go. You then make him, to some 
extent, responsible, and have the advantage of his 
judgment. Yours, probably, failed for want of 
water at the roots and overhead. We believe that 
roses would thrive in many ungenial atmospheres, 
if they were played upon with an engine, morning 
and night, every day during the summer. Some 
years ago we grew cabbage, Provence, hybrid China, 
and a few perpetual roses in a very smoky town 
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district; we used abundance of pig's dung, and 
drenched them with water all the growing season, 
and they bloomed well, but were worn out in three 
years. The excess of stimulants enabled them to 
resist smoke and confinement, but it eventually 
killed them just when they should have been in 
their prime. Most of the [French roses stand smoke 
well, and cabbage and Provence roses may be used 
freely in the borders, but should have as good culture 
as more expensive sorts. Tea-scented and moss roses 
are not at all suitable.' ' 

The following, from "Rustic Adornments > ,, is 
offered to suburban and country gardeners, as 

A CONCISE CODE OE BOSE CULTURE. 

"To grow roses well you must have shelter 
from cutting east winds, and, if the position is not 
sheltered, it must be made so by means of a wall, a 
fence of yew, borders of evergreens, or some other 
plan that will enhance rather than mar the beauty 
of the scene. There must be good drainage to carry 
off excess of moisture. My own way of growing 
roses in borders, is to take out the soil three feet 
deep, then lay down a foot of brick-rubbish and old 
mortar, then too feet of strong loam, into which 
an abundance of well-rotted sweet dung has been 
worked. If the space covered by roses is too 
extensive for this plan, drainage must be secured 
by means of drain pipes, if the soil itself does not 
serve as a natural filter. In any case the soil must 
be rich, but none of the old-fashioned exciting com- 
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posts of bullocks' blood, new pig's dung, or such, 
killing stuff, must be used. Then, in planting, let 
them go to their final quarters from the middle of 
October to the middle of November, being . first 
shortened in, and, if possible, none should be used, 
especially of worked standards, that have been 
grown to any size in pots. Once a-year dress the 
roots with a new supply of rotted dung. During 
dry weather, when roses are in bloom, they must 
have plenty of water, not cold and hard from a 
well, but tepid through exposure to the sun, and 
occasionally strengthened by the admixture of a 
little guano. Whatever insects appear, water is the 
remedy; it must be played over them from an 
engine, and continued till all the pests disappear. 
Pruning must be performed in March, but not 
severely, unless special circumstances require it, for 
there is scarcely any rose that will bear close cutting 
with impunity. With such management you may 
insure roses in abundance, whether you live in the 
north or south, the main requisites being liberality 
of food and water, moderate shelter, good exposure 
to the south, and the roots to be disturbed as little 
as possible." 

MANimiNG AND PRTOING. 

Many town gardens are so situated that access 
to the garden is obtainable only through the house. 
In these cases manure, gravel, and other such 
materials have to be carried through in baskets, 
and besides the extra labour and expense, there is 
great inconvenience, and the production of much 
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dirt and litter about the house. The fear of this 
deters many from doing justice to their plots of 
ground, and the roses are the first to pay the 
penalty. It may be of service to thousands of 
persons so situated, if I here suggest that, instead 
of stable-dung, guano and wood-ashes are excellent 
fertilizers for top-dressing roses and all other border 
flowers, such as dahlias, hollyhocks, &c, that re- 
quire abundant nourishment. Add half a peck of 
guano to every bushel of wood-ashes, and apply a 
quarter of a peck of the mixture to each tree, 
in a circle of three feet diameter round the stem. 
This should be applied in February. Cuero guano, 
a most valuable artificial manure, may be used in 
the same way in the place of guano. 

It requires rather an intimate knowledge of the 
habits of the various classes of roses to prune them 
properly. As a general rule, prune in rather close, 
at the time of planting, all roses newly received from 
the nursery; leaving two or three buds on the 
stoutest stems, and cutting clean away all weak 
ones. Watch the spring growth, and pinch out 
with the thumb-nail every bud which takes a 
direction at variance with the future formation 
of a handsome head, and allow only those to push 
which point outwards with some regularity. All 
climbing roses, whether on walls, poles, or trellises, 
should be cut back to the lowest three or four buds 
every spring, so as not to allow of the formation 
of permanent blooming wood until the root has 
acquired strength to maintain a vigorous growth 
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above. Provence, French, and damask roses should 
be cut back to from four to six eyes each, and all 
thin and weak spray removed entirely. Perpetuals 
should have a third of the shoots cut clean away, 
and the rest shortened to four or five eyes. A few 
of the hardiest *and earliest-blooming roots should 
be pruned moderately in November ; but, as a rule, 
it is well not to let the knife touch any kind of rose 
till February, and from hence to the middle of 
March all should be pruned. In the treatise on the 
rose, in " Garden Favourites," I have given simple 
rules for the pruning of particular sorts of roses, to 
which I must refer the amateur rose-grower for . 
detailed information on this subject. The want of 
space forbids the further consideration of it here. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

HERBACEOUS BOEDER FLOWERS. 

By border flowers we understand the old-fashioned 
favourites of English gardens— cloves, hollyhocks, 
lychnis, aconites, lupins, peonies, &c. Amongst 
these there are many that thrive in the poorest of 
soils and the .worst of air ; but they should not on 
that account be dealt with as if they were incapable 
of improvement by means of good gardening. Their 
gaiety of colour, and, in many instances, sweetness 
of perfume, give them much higher claims than arc 
generally acknowledged in these days of bedding out 
and promenade gardening. In general character, 
the herbaceous border flowers differ from the bedr 
ders in the comparatively short period during which 
they continue in bloom ; hence their best place is in 
mixed borders and on banks ; in beds a continuance 
of colours is required during the whole of the season, 
from May to October. But as the blooming seasons 
of the herbaceous kinds vary much, a judicious 
arrangement of them in borders will insure a con- 
stant succession from very early spring till frost cuts 
them down, and being blended with shrubs, bulbs, 
and clumps of true bedders, they are of great value 
in a decorative point of view, and are the most 
easily managed of any portion of the garden stock. 

i 2 
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With these flowers the season begins gaily with 
the white and yellow alyssnm, hepaticas, daisies, 
and the Aubretia purpurea. Then follow Bielytras, 
Aquilegias, foxgloves, monk's-hoods, gentians, hardy 
geraniums, peonies, Oenotheras, campions, sweet Wil- 
liams, Canterbury-bells, scarlet lychnis, Potentittas, 
hollyhocks, the double feverfew (the very best of white 
flowers, and sufficiently constant to be useful as a 
bedder), Valerians, Aster fulvis, and chrysanthemums 
to close the season. Though of the utmost value in 
every style of gardening, and especially dear to the 
lover of old English poetry, and those whose memo- 
ries are rich in the associations of cottage -homes and 
homely flowers, this class of plants does not demand 
any lengthened notes on culture. Once planted, 
they may remain till they have grown too large for 
the spaces they occupy, or have exhausted the soil 
and begun to decline. Then, if parted in February, 
and planted in fresh soil, with a little manure, all 
they want further is a sufficiency of water, ancj such 
supports in the way of sticks and pegs as their 
respective habits indicate as necessary to guard them 
from destruction by wind and storms. Good loam 
on a well-drained bottom, refreshed every year by a 
top-dressing of rotten dung, will grow any of the 
hardy herbaceous flowering plants, not excepting 
even the lovely Bielytra, which was, till lately, 
grown in peat. Arrangements is to distances and 
their respective heights, so as to have the tall sorts 
at the back, and the dwarf in the front of the bor- 
der, and also to contrast their colours agreeably, 
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should be a matter for study by the cultivator, whose 
particular taste must dictate the various modes in 
which they may be used. 

PBOPAGATION OP HABDY PERENNIALS. 

Some of the double-flowering perennials refuse 
to produce seed; others seed freely, and seedling- 
plants, if well grown, often produce new colours and 
improved varieties. If a four-feet bed is made up 
in May, and the surface raked fine, the seeds of any 
hardy perennials may be sown in rows six inches 
apart across the bed, and, as soon as the plants are 
large enough, they must be thinned out, and planted 
in other similarly prepared beds to strengthen, giving 
them plenty of room, plenty of water, and keeping 
the whole clear of weeds. By September you will 
have plenty of strong plants, and from that time to 
the end of October, they may be transplanted to the 
places they are to decorate, and will bloom stronger 
and earlier than if the planting were deferred to 
spring. If the places they are to occupy are not 
vacant, they may remain in their beds over winter ; 
but in case of accident it would be well to pot 
a few of the most highly prized sorts, such as 
hollyhocks, antirrhinums, pansies, pinks, &c, and 
keep them in a cold pit. Some may also be potted, 
and so kept for early blooming in the conservatory, 
where a few pansies, wall-flowers, and carnations are 
very acceptable early in the year, to make a variety 
among the late bulbs and camellias. 

Those that do not seed can only be propagated 
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by division of the roots and by summer cuttings;- 
The roots may be divided in autumn or spring; 
and the smallest rooted piece will make a plant, 
if dibbled into a compost of loam, sand, and old 
dung ; but offsets of the choicer kinds of antir- 
rhinums, hollyhocks, &c, should be potted till strong 
enough to plant out finally for flowering; Any 
strikingly-marked flower, whether producing seed 
or not, should be propagated in this way, or by cut- 
tings, to insure the preservation of its character, 
for seedlings can seldom be depended on to come 
true ; they may be better or worse than the parent. 
As a rule, it is not advisable to save seed of any- 
kind ; cut down the plants as soon as their bloom 
is past, and trust to the seedsman for such seeds as 
you require. He can supply you with better seed 
than you can grow, and it requires much experience 
to save seed that shall be worth cultivating. 

Cuttings of herbaceous plants are generally taken 
as soon as the bloom is over. They should be short, 
stubby side-shoots of the same season's growth, cut 
off below a joint, and the lower leaves trimmed off. 
The bed for them should be of fine loam, with a 
considerable amount of sand mixed with it, and in 
a shady place. Dibble the cuttings in pretty close 
together, water well, and cover them with bell- 
glasses. After a week take off the glasses every 
night, and leave them tilted at one side all day to 
admit air, meanwhile keeping the cuttings well 
moistened. In another week take off the bell- 
glasses altogether, and when the cuttings are well 
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rooted,, plant them out in rows till large enough for 
the borders. This method of propagation may be 
pursued out of doors from May to September; during 
the cold months a little bottom-heat in a dung-bed 
or a Waltonian case is necessary, and any herba- 
ceous plants, from which shoots can be obtained at 
that season, may be struck in a gentle heat, and 
sometimes a season may be saved thereby. A few 
special notes on some particular favourites may be 
useful, and we will begin with — 

THE HOLLYHOCK. 

This noble flower has been so much improved of 
late, that none of the thin single flowers should be 
tolerated. If you have them cumbering the ground, 
throw them on the rubbish-heap at once, and have 
a set of the very best from Paul, of Cheshunt, Cha- 
ter, of Saffron -"Walden, or some other of the noted 
growers of this magnificent flower. The very best 
may be had at from nine shillings to a pound a 
dozen; and will give grand spikes of richly coloured 
blooms of great size and of the most perfect form, 
and, in a. small garden, a dozen are as many as can 
be used to advantage. 

"Where hollyhocks can be grown in large beds, 
with dahlias round them to hide their legs, they 
have a much finer effect than when used singly in; 
the borders; but they tell' well anywhere, if there 
is sufficient head-room for them, and are not averse 
to a little shade from trees; Prepare the stations 
for them in December, by digging a space two feet 
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wide and two feet deep for each. Dig in two spade- 
fuls of rotten dung and one spadeful of road-sand for 
each plant, and make level. During frosty weather 
pour a gallon or two of house-sewage on each sta- 
tion, and in February turn the plants out of their 
pots and plant firm. They will soon root deeply into 
the manured soil, and will suffer less from drought 
than if planted without any such preparation. To 
bloom them well, only one stem should be allowed 
to each, and that must be supported with a four-feet 
stake. In dry weather give plenty of water. 

THE PANSY. 

Pansies make pretty beds, and are easily pro- 
pagated from cuttings or seeds, and bloom in a few 
weeks. For borders it is well to have a variety of 
colours ; but for beds they look best in masses — a 
yellow self edged with a purple self, or such other 
agreeable contrasts. Sow in the open air from May 
to September ; at other times, sow in pans in the pit 
or greenhouse. They like a rich moist soil, plenty 
of air, and abundance of water. In confined places 
they will be likely to perish in winter from damp. 
Round London they do well when treated skilfully ; 
but in very smoky districts require the occasional 
protection of bell-glasses. To increase them by cut- 
tings, take off young side-shoots any time during 
the summer, and dibble them into sandy soil in a 
shady place, and keep covered with hand-glasses till 
rooted. Then plant where they are to bloom, or pot 
and winter them in a cold pit. 
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CABNATIONS, PICOTEES, AND PINKS. 

In the first edition of the "Town Garden," I 
pronounced the carnation a troublesome plant for the 
townsman ; but the Smoke Act has altered the case, 
and it may now be grown in the heart of London — a 
feet proved in the gardens of the Inner and Middle 
Temple ; and what can be done there may be im- 
proved upon in the suburbs. The old clove is the best 
for smoky districts. They demand a rich soil, and 
the best compost is turfy loam, thoroughly decom- 
posed dung, and turfy peat, equal parts, with one 
half part of gritty sand added, and the whole well 
chopped up and incorporated together. For pot- 
culture this compost is really necessary, but for the 
open border it will be sufficient merely to manure 
the stations for them with very old and sweet 
manure. Carnations and picotees are propagated 
by layers made when the plants are in bloom ; but 
pinks are increased by pipings as well as layers. 
Pipings are, strictly speaking, cuttings, and should 
be taken off and treated as already described. In 
" Garden Favourites," I have devoted a large section 
to these lovely flowers, and those who make them a 
special subject of culture would do well to obtain 
No, 9 of that series. 

THE CHBYSANTHEMmtf 

is the last of those in this class which demands a 
special note. This is, par excellence, the London 
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flower, and is nowhere in the world grown to such 
perfection as in and about the metropolis. "We 
should not know this, however, from what we see 
in the London gardens in our every-day perambu- 
lations. "We must seek out a chrysanthemum fancier 
ere we can learn anything of the capabilities of this 
beauty of autumn as a plant which defies smoke 
and dust, and bears confinement with, less hurt 
to its constitution than any decorative ' plant we 
have ; and its beauty, when fairly developed, is not 
surpassed even by the rose itself. There are two 
things to be attended to by the possessors of the 
ragged-stemmed and ill-shaped sorts, that make the 
fore-courts ridiculous in all the great roads leading 
out of London — first, the destruction of the rubbish 
they are at present content to call chrysanthemums, 
and the replacing of them by named sorts ; and then 
the treating of those named sorts in a manner' 
creditable to both the plants and their possessors. 
Get a few of both tall-growing and pompone kinds*,' 
in pots, early in April. Turn them out on a spare 
piece of ground that has been deeply dug and well 
manured, and then take the top off every plant, so 
as to leave from three to five buds only on each; 
Strike the cuttings in a gentle heat, and when 
rooted plant them out in the same way, and, mean- 
time, those from which they were taken will have 
put out shoots from the buds that were left. The 
tall-growing kinds should be allowed to run up 
their full height, and have proper support by means 
of stakes; but the pompones should be frequently 
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stopped by having the points of their shoots nipped 
out, to cause them to branch freely and form large 
heads. Give them plenty of room, and the foil 
sunshine, with plenty of water and a dose of house- 
sewage once a-week ; and in September move them 
all to the places in which they are to bloom, taking 
up each with a ball, and giving plenty of water to 
cause the production of new roots after the shift. 
After May they may be struck in any number, in 
the open border, if covered for a week with bell- 
glasses, or even a flower-pot turned upside-down. 
I grow about a thousand in pots every year, to use 
in masses as soon as the bedders are taken up, 
and they make splendid beds and ribbons if well 
arranged as to heights and colours. When the 
sorts are once obtained, they may be kept on very 
well by, means of suckers, and every old stool will, 
in spring, furnish from a dozen to twenty of these 
already well rooted. Plenty of water overhead, 
the frequent use of liquid manure, and a good 
loamy soil are the only conditions necessary to the 
culture of the chrysanthemum. And by a proper 
system of stopping and training, the plants may be 
grown with flat tops almost as large as a dining- 
table, and with a thousand blooms, open at one time, 
covering its entire surface. They may be also 
grown in their natural form, as dense bushes ; or as 
standards, after the fashion of a standard rose, by 
getting the stem sufficiently high, then taking out 
every one of the lower buds, but letting the leaves 
of those buds remain, and stopping the leading 
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shoot to cause the formation of a head, which must 
be trained out and stopped again and again, till 
sufficiently dense for effect. The tall-growing sorts 
do not bear stopping more than once in spring, or 
they are apt to bloom too late; but most of the 
pompones may be stopped till August, and every 
shoot taken off may be rooted and bloomed the same 
season. This is a mere outline of culture for those 
who want good border flowers only. For the 
chrysanthemum grower, curious as to sorts and "to 
all the minutia of management, whether for the 
production of a show at home or for competition, 
my treatise on the chrysanthemum will prove of 
great value. It is contained in No. 8 of " Garden 
Favourites," and may be had for sixpence. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

TTJBEB0T7S-B00TBD PERENNIALS. 

One purpose answered by a classification of flowers 
on the basis of their structural peculiarities, is that 
we are enabled thereby to simplify the instructions 
for their cultivation. Plants that form bulbs or 
tubers under ground have, in general, a more enduring 
vitality than others; because the tuber or bulb is 
a reservoir of nutriment stored up by the plant 
during its season of active growth. And this is the 
resource of the plant, when it makes its first growth 
in the succeeding season, until it has made fresh 
fibrous roots. To the gardener the fact is of special 
importance, both as to the methods of propagating 
and culture. The majority of such subjects may be 
kept out of the ground for months together, and 
generally may be increased by division, every bud 
on the crown being sufficient to make a plant, pro- 
vided it be taken off with a portion of the pulp 
attached, just, in fact, as you may cut a potatoe 
into as many sets as there are "eyes." Foremost 
among these, as a decorative plant, is — 

THE DAHLIA, 

which is everywhere largely grown in the neigh- 
bourhood of towns, and is almost as much a London 
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flower as the chrysanthemum. Wherever there is 
a moderately open space, with daily sunshine, the 
dahlia may be grown, if not to perfection, at least 
to be a credit to the place ; but it is out of the 
question to expect dahlias to be worth looking at 
unless they receive proper attention. The best way for 
the possessor of a small garden to keep up a seasonal 
show of dahlias, is to have a few of the very best 
sorts from a nursery, in May, and plant them out 
at once. Treat them well all the summer, and in 
autumn consign the plants, root and branch, to the 
muck-heap. The very best dahlias may be had at 
three or four shillings a dozen in thumb-pots, to 
bloom well and strong from July to November ; and, 
by having a fresh lot every year, the colours and 
effects may be varied, all trouble of keeping the 
roots and starting them in spring avoided, and the 
beauty of the sorts insured from degeneracy, which 
is sure to take place where the same varieties are 
grown year after year in the same small garden, by 
saving the roots. "With every facility for keeping, 
increasing, and cultivating the dahlia, I find it 
necessary to get rid of at least half my stock every 
year, in order to make room for fresh sorts, and, 
wanting the newest for experimental culture, pay 
from five to fifteen shillings a plant for them in 
spring. But where the grower cares nothing about 
novelty or variety, and wants plenty of good flowers 
and a rich variety of colours, sorts at threepence 
each are as useful as those at fifteen or twenty 
■hillings, and by having a fresh set every season 
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the effects may be Taxied every year. But such 
advice will not be taken by those who have room 
for cultivating the dahlia to the extent it deserves, 
and many, who have but half-a-dozen, will prefer 
to keep the roots of the sorts that please them 
most ; and so we will briefly note the points to be 
attended to in their seasonal management. 

DAHLIA CI7LTTJBE. 

Having got the first lot of plants with names 
and colours, arrange them so that no two colours 
of the same class come together. Put violet next 
yellow, purple next orange, and white to relieve 
any colour as to the contrast for which you may be 
in doubt. The arrangement of dahlias is of more 
importance than the arrangement of any other class 
of flowers, because of their boldness of colour and 
the extent to which those colours may be heightened 
by proper contrasts. The border or bed for dahlias 
should be of good hazelly loam, abundantly ma- 
nured, and should be prepared, long before the 
plants are put out, in just the same way as directed 
for hollyhocks. Before planting, which should be 
done when the ground is moderately dry, tread the 
ground firm, then press the pot down into the 
place where the plant is to be, and if you can 
make a place to receive the plant without using 
a trowel, all the better; if not, take out a little 
earth with a trowel and plunge the pot to the rim, 
and bed it in firmly. Then take the pot out of 
the hole, into which it has thus been made to fit. 
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turn it upside-down and give the edge a slight 
tap on the barrow, and the ball will come out 
clean, and may be turned over into the hole with- 
out damaging a single fibre. This is the best way 
of turning every kind of plant out of a pot, but is 
particularly to be recommended in planting dahlias, 
because of the tenderness of their roots when young. 
"Whatever the kind of soil in which dahlias are 
planted, it must be well manured — a good spadeful 
of rotten dung to every plant, and another spadeful 
on the surface to keep the roots moist. I use 
none but iron stakes for dahlias, hollyhocks, &c., 
they are neater, cleaner, and last for ever, if their 
feet are brushed over with melted pitch, and the 
remainder of the rods painted. If wood stakes are 
used they should be of oak, and it is best to place 
three to each plant, and tie out the branches to 
them so as to form a round bush with a good head, 
and the flowers regularly displayed all over it. 
Plenty of water must be given all through the 
summer, and in rainy weather it will strengthen 
the blooms to give a little liquid manure. Only 
one stem should be allowed to a plant, and any 
ill-placed side shoots or rank superfluous growths 
should be cut clean away to the base. Plants that 
bloom too profusely should be thinned of their 
buds to get finer blooms ; this is a very necessary 
practice where dahlias are to be cut for show, or 
where the highest perfections of a choice sort are 
to be fully brought out. The dahlia is a robust 
grower, and rarely fails to reward the painstaking 
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cultivator. It is not much given to green fly or 
thrips, but earwigs devastate its foliage and bloom- 
buds to a terrible extent, if allowed to gain the 
ascendancy. These vermin, however, may be trapped 
with the greatest ease, for they feed at night, and on 
the return of daylight take shelter in any neighbour- 
ing crevice. Hence a flower-pot stuffed fall of hay 
or moss, and mounted on a stake, is a very effectual 
trap ; but, better still, cut bean-stalks into six-inch 
lengths and thrust them into the middle of the 
plants over night, and early in the morning take 
them out and blow the earwigs into a pot of salt 
and water. Crab-shells, lobster-claws, and other ill- 
looking devices, are used in cottage gardens ; but 
they spoil the beauty of the garden, and it would 
almost be better to let the earwigs eat up the 
dahlias root and branch than trap them with such 
deformities. There is an excellent implement, known 
as " Edwards's Earwig Trap," made by Edwards, of 
Paul's Square, Birmingham, which every dahlia 
grower should use in preference to the rude traps 
which so disfigure a garden. 

As soon as dahlias die down in autumn — and the 
first frost will turn them black and bring their 
glory to an end — cut them clean over to the ground, 
and lift the roots carefully with a fork. Take them 
up without bruising the fleshy tubers, and at once 
attach tallies to them, to prevent mistakes at next 
season's planting, and lay them in some spare dry 
corner, with a little earth over them, for a few 
days. Then shake off the mould and lay the roots 
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in shallow baskets, and store away anywhere out of 
reach of frost or damp. The least touch of frost 
will kill them, and damp, for any length of time, 
will cause them to turn mouldy and rot. An attic 
is an excellent store-room. The dahlia is of pre- 
cisely the same constitution as a potatoe; every eye 
on the tuber will make a plant, and tubers cut so 
as to leave one eye to each piece may be planted 
at the end of April or early in May, and will throw 
up a stem and make a good plant. But the usual 
way is to get them forward in heat, so as, by 
having plenty of roots and a stem already formed 
before they are planted out, to get them earlier in 
bloom. Hard-eyed sorts never bloom well in London. 
Dahlias are started in January for the earliest 
work, and to propagate for sale in May. But the 
end of February is • early enough for the suburban 
gardener to begin. Place the roots on a moist hot- 
bed, or on moist earth in any warm place, as the 
cupboard beside a kitchen fire, and allow them to 
break, that is, to swell and throw up their buds. 
As soon as the buds appear they must have light, to 
prevent them being blanched, then cut them into 
pieces, leaving only one bud to each pieee, and 
plant every piece, with the bud uppermost, in thumb- 
pots filled with a mixture of fine loam and sand, or 
place a lot together in a seed-pan with sandy loam, 
and set them in a gentle heat again till they haw 
made roots. Then pot them singly in a mixture 
of leaf-mould, loam, and sand, and give thorn heat 
for a week longer; and then move them to the 
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greenhouse and keep close to the glass till May, 
when they should he taken to a cold pit or frame, 
and have plenty of air and shelter from frost till it 
is time to plant them out. Those who grow the 
dahlia on a larger scale than I am supposing will 
be practised by the townsman, will find the fullest 
details, as to propagation from tubers and cuttings, 
in No. 7 of my work on "Garden Favourites." 
"What I have given above will, however, be sufficient 
to enable the townsman to make a good use of this 
highly popular and truly noble flower. 

XHB MARVEL OF PERU 

is a great favourite of mine, and it is a capital flower 
for town gardens. In the first edition of this work 
I expressed a doubt as to its fitness for smoky dis- 
tricts ; but I have since seen it do well in the very 
densest part of the City, but it will not bear the 
shade of trees or high walls. They make good beds, 
and where the soil is rich must be planted at least 
two feet apart It is also excellent for mixed bor- 
ders. It is hardier than the dahlia, and does not 
need to be started in heat. Plant the roots just 
deep enough to cover the crown in April, and if the 
shoots appear before morning frosts are over, threw a 
little earth or litter over them as a protection. The 
flowers are various in colour, but pink and white 
predominate; they come in immense clusters over 
tile whole of the plant, and are in their greatest 
beanty in the evening. These and dwarf dahfias 
may be pegged down in beds or borders where they 

x 2 
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are required to be dwarf; otherwise, they must have 
stakes two feet high to support them against storms. 

THE RANUNCULUS AND ANEMONE. 

These are usually classed with bulbs ; but, as they 
are not bulbs, they properly belong to this chapter. 
They are florists' flowers of the highest class. To 
grow them as the florists do, demands a very pure 
air, a rich, deep soil, and the exercise of consider- 
able skill and patience. Such flowers as Mr. Tysoe 
and Mr. Lightbody exhibit are not to be dreamt of 
by those to whom these pages are addressed ; but a 
sprinkling of common kinds, such as Turban ranun- 
culus and the cheapest single anemones, may be 
used in beds and borders with great advantage, for 
they are showy, and give at least three weeks of 
very cheerful bloom. Let the ground for them be 
well manured and deeply dug early in the winter, 
and plant, during the first fortnight of February, 
two inches deep from the crowns. Give plenty of 
water in dry weather, and take up and store the roots 
in sand after the foliage has quite died off, which 
happens early in the autumn. In the suburbs of 
London the choicest varieties may be grown without 
difficulty ; but the soil must be rich, and the treat- 
ment good. When planted in beds, they should be 
four inches apart each way, and the ground very 
firm at the time of planting. The beds should be 
prepared in the same way as for tulips, and the 
sorts arranged so as to produce an agreeable harmony 
of colours. 
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THE TBOP.XOL'Ulf . 

The tuberous species of tropeeolum are very gay 
plants for trellises, and even for beds if pegged down, 
as well as for vases and rock-work. The roots 
should be kept in sand till February, then potted in 
a mixture of peat, leaf-mould, and sand, and put 
into a temperature of 70°, and kept slightly moist 
till started ; then grown on at 50°, with plenty of 
air, in the greenhouse, till the weather allows of 
planting out. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

BULBOXJS-KOOTED FLOWERS. 

Tho large class of bulbous flowers afford a variety 
for the townsman of the very choicest subjects. 
All the hardy bulbs thrive in a town air, and 
are as easily managed as the commonest of border 
flowers. For those who simply want a good display 
of colours in beds and borders, the cheapest and 
simplest method is to plant all hardy bulbs in 
autumn, well manuring the common soil of the 
garden. All large bulbs should be planted five 
inches deep, from the crown to the surface, where 
they are to bloom, and they have the best effect in 
clumps of three, five, or seven bulbs of ono colour, 
far better than if mixed. If they push through 
before frosts are over — as they are pretty sure to 
do — they should be moulded over, or protected with 
mats on hoops ; but, as a light frost does them little 
harm, such precautions need only be taken with 
choice and expensive sorts. First among the spring 
bulbs suited to city and suburban gardens are — 

CEOCUSES AND SNOWDROPS. 

These are cheap and universal favourites that will 
grow in almost any kind of soil, and are not par- 
ticular as to situation. Crocuses are sometimes 
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planted in mixed clumps, but it is much better to 
keep the colours separate : a clump of blue, then a 
clump of yellow, then a clump of white, and blue 
again, along a border, with clumps of snowdrops 
in front. They are sometimes used in lines; but 
unless the lines are broad and rich, and very skil- 
fully managed in relation to other details of planting, 
they look poor and weak, and the same quantity of 
bulbs would have a much better effect in patches 
of a dozen to twenty, each at regular distances 
along a border. Plant, in October, in any good 
garden soil ; let them bloom and grow in their own 
way. All the foliage dies down in summer, and 
then they have to be taken up and stored in a dry 
place, or be allowed to remain in the same spots for 
three years in succession. Once every three years 
all crocuses and snowdrops should be taken up and 
the bulbs separated, and either replanted at once 
or kept till the end of October. Crocuses are 
splendid flowers for rich beds in masses, and the 
best way to plant them in such beds is to dig the 
soil two feet deep, manure and break it well, and 
mix with it plenty of coarse sand. Then tread 
firm and plant the whole, with the bulbs arranged 
as to the colours required, with a dibbler to which is 
attached a cross piece to make holes three inches 
deep. Or the bulbs may be pressed into the soil 
firmly, an inch and a-half apart, all over the bed, 
and covered with two and a-half inches of very 
sandy soil. A centre of deep blue, surrounded with 
a ring of white, then a ring of orange, and a circle 
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of lilac as an edging, makes a telling bed. In 
purchasing crocuses, give the preference to blues 
and yellows, for whites get very much spoiled by 
Bmoke, and white flowers in winter have less charm 
than in summer, when there is an abundance of 
foliage to give them a proper relief. Crocuses and 
snowdrops increase very fast, and a very large stock 
may be obtained in a few years by giving them 
generous culture and parting the clumps every other 
year. 

THE HYACINTH 

is the choicest of the whole tribe of welcome spring 
flowers; its exquisite beauty and delicate perfume 
make it the very emblem of cheerfulness and 
promise. Hyacinths are of four colours — red, blue, 
white, and yellow. The yellows are not in great 
variety, but of the other colours there are hundreds. 
Good bulbs of the named sorts are worth from 
ninepence to a shilling each, and to plant a first- 
rate bed of a couple of hundred bulbs, will cost at 
least ten pounds. But a few first-rate sorts, at a 
cost of a few shillings, are within the reach of all 
who take pleasure in gardening; and, for general 
purposes in beds and borders, mixtures at three or 
four shillings a dozen produce a gay effect, though 
the individual spikes of blossom may not have 
sufficient merit to bear the criticism of a connoisseur. 
Hyacinths for the open ground should be planted in 
October, in holes six inches deep. If the soil is 
ever so poor, they will bloom well one season ; but 
the next they will be worthless. So that the return 
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for proper treatment is obtained in the second season, 
when, and for every other season afterwards, there 
is no reason at all why we should not preserve 
them with as much certainty as they do in Holland. 
The way to preserve their character is to feed them 
liberally. The soil should be leaf-mould and cow- 
dung, with plenty of sand. There should be a 
stratum of cow-dung under the bed eighteen inches 
from the surface and at least six inches thick. The 
bed should be emptied in September, the stratum of 
manure laid down, then the top soil broken up with 
leaf-mould, sand, and manure, and returned so as to 
have time to sink and consolidate before planting 
time. As soon as the severe frosts are past they 
must have plenty of water, and not be moved till 
the foliage dies down, when they must be taken up, 
laid on their sides in a sunny place with a few 
inches of soil over them, then cleaned and put away 
till required once more for planting. This method 
of culture I have more fully explained in my treatise 
on the hyacinth, in the work already referred to, 
and have here condensed it in brief that the sub- 
urban gardener, who may not possess that work, may 
no longer regard the preservation of the hyacinth 
from year to year as a mystery. So treated, the 
stock improves; on the ordinary careless system of 
sticking them about in ordinary garden soil, it 
degenerates ; and the increase in onsets, which make 
good bulbs in three years, will pay well for labour 
and manure. 
But hyacinths are so much prized that there are 
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few who do not grow them in pots and glasses as 
well as in the open ground, and I cannot do better 
than repeat here the instructions I have given in 
the " Ploral World and Garden Guide:" — 

"hyacinths in pots. 

" My plan of growing hyacinths in pots, for out- 
door use, is very simple* The pots are of two 
size3, thirty-twos, with two bulbs in each, for the 
outside rows of circular beds, and sixteens, with 
four bulbs in a pot, for the middle and second 
circle, and for ribbons. Any good garden soil will 
do for them, if improved with a little sand and 
old manure. The compost I use for pot-culture is 
well-rotted dung, chopped turf, yellow loam, and 
coarse sand, in equal parts. A few oyster-shells are 
put in for drainage ; the compost is then pressed in 
firm almost to the level of the edge of the pot, the 
bulbs are then pressed into it, and the pots are 
heaped up with sand, so as to form a cone on the 
top of every pot; they are then half-plunged in a 
bed of coal-ashes, fitted with rails on posts for 
nets. Those potted on the 6th of November will 
not be touched till the end of December, when the 
sand will be carefully removed, and they will have 
their first dose of liquid manure, very weak. 
During severe weather, some spare lights will 
be placed over them, supported at the corners by 
pots turned upside down, and, whenever necessary, 
a few mats can be thrown over all ; but any mere 
white frost may be kept off with a net. Hardy 
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bulbs want as much air as they can hare, and need 
to be kept back rather than hastened in growth, 
the object of potting early, and earthing them oyer, 
being to get good roots, without which you cannot 
have good bloom, or preserve the strength of the 
bulbs to another season. Tulips, scillas, dog's-tooth 
violets, tritonias, agapanthus, brias, for autumn bloom- 
ing, and even laohenalias, I treat in the same way, 
for the two latter are as nearly hardy as they can 
be, and only want a little watching that they are 
not caught with frost, and, if put to shifts, a large 
pot may be turned over each, and buried in straw, 
or better still, a bell-glass under the light, and a net 
over all, especially with a few boards on edge all 
round to keep the roots warm.' , By the beginning 
of February hyacinths will be showing good heads of 
bloom ; and, as frost is usually severe in that month, 
it is best to transfer the whole to a cool greenhouse 
or brick pit ; give plenty of air and light as weather 
permits, and once a-week a dose of weak liquid 
manure till they begin to show colour, after which 
plain water only should be used. As they come 
into bloom they go to the places they are intended 
to decorate ; and as soon as the bloom is over they 
are turned out of the pots into trenches, at the 
bottom of which is plaoed a layer of rotten dung 
and sand six inches deep. In turning out, keep the 
balls entire and remove the crocks from the bottom, 
and earth them over and give plenty of water, and 
they will complete their growth and ripen well for 
the next season. Unless the growth is properly 
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completed, it is impossible for them to bloom well 
the next year, for the blooms are formed within the 
bulb as soon as this season's bloom is past ; hence 
every encouragement should be given to the growth 
of a healthy foliage until that dies down naturally, 
when they should be allowed to get quite dry pre- 
paratory to taking up. The planting of hyacinths 
in pots should be done in batches, so as to have a 
succession of bloom. September is not too early 
for the first batch ; another lot should be put in in 
October, another in November, and the last in the 
first week of December. In potting, each bulb 
should remain two-thirds above the surface and bo 
firmly pressed into its place, and well watered at 
once, and not covered with sand or ashes till the 
surface of the soil in the pots is dry. 

HYACINTHS IN GLASSES. 

The best glasses for the purpose are those known 
as " Tye's Registered Hyacinth Glasses," made by 
Mr. Tye, of Birmingham. They are provided with 
supports for the flower stems, and are of most elegant 
outline and richly ornamented. Whatever kind of 
glasses may be used, the bulbs should be so placed 
that the base of each barely touches the water; 
they should then be placed within a side recess or 
upon a shelf, in a cool place, screened from the light, 
until the roots are considerably developed, before 
being exposed to the action of sunlight in the 
drawing-room window, or vase. The glasses should 
be replenished once a-week with pure water; no 
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injury is sustained by the operation. After the 
removal of the bulbs to their position for flowering, 
they should not be removed from it, except in the 
case of winter-bloomed bulbs, for the purpose of 
protection from frost, or chilling atmosphere by 
night. Bain or soft water is most conductive to 
their vigour. Single-flowered varieties are most 
effective, and, as a general rule, succeed better than 
double ones in glasses. In purchasing hyacinths 
it is best to choose one-third double to two-thirds 
single sorts. The bulbs should be hard and sound 
at the base, and only barely showing their green 
points. 

THE TULIP. 

As a florists' flower, the tulip does not here 
demand attention. It is simply as a decorative plant 
that we are now to consider it. And what decora- 
tive plant have we to surpass, or even equal it, when 
properly used in rich masses, whether in beds or 
associated with other spring flowers among the 
breadths of evergreen foliage in well-planted bor- 
ders. A tulip-fancier's best bed is a grand spectacle 
in its season, and no mean testimony of the power 
man is able to exercise over the forms and colours 
of vegetation ; but the fancier's bed is no element of 
a garden scene. It is shut in with awnings, and, 
as far as the general plan of the garden is concerned, 
it plays the part only of a tent. But true bed- 
ding tulips, planted in rich masses, or even thinly 
sprinkled about the borders, if the means of a 
gardener do not permit him to indulge every whim 
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to the fullest, give a glow of colour altogether un- 
equalled, even by the summer bedders ; and as they 
come in at a season of transition, they are of the 
greatest service in keeping up the beauty of a 
garden. 

The tulip bears London smoke well, and if the 
foliage gets dusty it can be washed clean by a 
shower from the rose of a water-pot; but the 
watering must be discontinued as soon as the blooms 
begin to open. Eegular watering on fine mornings, 
as soon as sharp frosts are past, give the plants great 
vigour, and enable them to resist almost any amount 
of smoke. The routine culture of show-tulips is 
thus summed up in my work on " Garden Fa- 
vourites : " — 

" The tulip thrives best in a compost of well- 
decayed turfy loam, sharp sand, and very rotten 
stable-manure, and the compost should be prepared 
nine or even twelve months before being used. The 
tulip-grower, should secure a yearly supply of traf 
from an old pasture, one in which the roots of the 
grass form a thick matting of fibres. This must be 
stacked for twelve months, and between every layer 
there should be a stratum of hazelly loam. When 
well rotted by frequent turning, it should have about 
an eighth part of its bulk of very rotten manure, 
with another eighth of soot and sharp sand mingled 
with it, and this compost, sweet, well pulverized, 
and thoroughly incorporated, is the best that can be 
used for the general soil of the bed. I can safely 
say that soot iej a most valuable ingredient in the 
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compost for a tulip-bed. I have myself used larger 
quantities than I would venture to recommend, not 
because it is attended with any risk, but because 
some beginner might be led to overdo it. In the 
absence of a proper compost, let it be borne in mind 
that the soil should be loamy and rich, with a 
moderate admixture of sand and decayed vegetable 
matter, and these qualities may be secured by the 
use of the manure from an old cucumber-bed, well 
worked up with loaf mould, loam, and sand, the 
latter in liberal quantity. 

" The bed should be made early in autumn, so that 
it may be well settled before planting time ; and, as 
it will probably sink an inch or two, the surface 
must be made up, before planting, with a mixture of 
light mould and sand. When the time arrives for 
planting, it will be necessary to give the bed a con- 
vex surface ; this may be accomplished with a rake, 
or levelling board. 

"Early planting is very essential to success. 
The first week in November is the time generally 
observed ; about London, Lord Mayor's Day is very 
generally adopted. A dry day should be chosen for 
planting, the bulbs should be arranged ready, and 
the bed marked off with great regularity. Many 
use a line and a dibber, with a peg across it to 
denote the proper depth, but the wooden marker is 
far preferable. The bulbs are to be planted six 
inches apart, and four inches deep, and in a bed of 
four feet six inches ; thip gives eight tulips in a line 
across, and a six-inch space at each margin of the 
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bed. When the holes are made, a little sand should 
be dropped into each; the bulb should have the 
brown skin removed from the crown, but with every 
care not to inflict the slightest wound, and when 
inserted the hole should be filled up with sand. 
Many growers plant the bulbs only three or three 
and a-half inches deep, but such shallow planting is 
attended with risk by exposing the plant to the 
frost early in the year. "With the exception of the 
ranunculus and the anemone, no flower-root ought to 
be planted less than four inches deep, and with large 
bulbs, such as hyacinths, lilies, narcissi, &c, six 
inches is a proper depth." 

Those who grow a few border tulips will not 
care to be at so much trouble as the tulip-fancier is 
compelled to take with his pet, and it is satisfactory 
to know that any good garden soil, enriched with 
old dung and road sand, will do well for all kinds 
of bedding and border tulips. In making, a rich 
bed of good sorts, however, I should advise the 
adoption of the system described in the above 
quotation, because good bulbs are worth good culture, 
and they keep their character so well, and increase 
so rapidly by offsets, that the expense incurred in 
preparing beds expressly for them will always meet 
with a good return. If you prefer the least trouble- 
some method, plant in good loam ; if a little special 
attention can be given, dig in a spadeful of old dung 
and a spadeful of. sand to each patch, and your 
flowers will be finer and the bulbs will retain their 
strength for the next season. But there is yet 
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another mode of growing the tulip in towns, which 
many have adopted since I recommended it in the 
first edition of this work, and respecting which 
I have received numerous communications from 
amateurs, who, to use their own language, regard 
it as a " valuable discovery: ,J — 

"The vegetable refuse of the garden, of which 
there is plenty at the Ml of the year, is to be worked 
up with soot and salt, in the proportion of a bushel 
of each to every cubic yard of rubbish, and this 
mixture is to be laid at the bottom of the bed and 
covered with a depth of ten or twelve inches of 
sandy loam. The bulbs should be planted early in 
October — the bed being made up a, few weeks before 
— six inches apart every way. If the top soil is 
removed to a depth of four inches, and a layer of 
sand put down, the bulbs maybe regularly arranged, 
each one just stuck in its place, and then covered 
with fine sandy soil, and the surface raked to a neat 
convex outline. As soon as the green points show 
through the ground, sprinkle sandy loam over them, 
and repeat this, when they show again, until the bed 
is raised to its proper level, and the bulbs will then 
be covered with six inches of soil. They will flower 
stronger and better in every way if watered twice 
a -week with manure water, the strength of which 
should be gradually increased till the blooms begin 
to open, when it must be discontinued. 

"For the drawing-room and conservatory we 
have the Due Van Tholl, very dwarf, delightfully 
gay, and which are the very best for forcing in pots, 
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the easiest of things to force, and the heralds in- 
loors of the opening of the floral season. For variety- 
there are many very showy sorts of early tulips, of 
which the following are the best, and all are adapted 
for pots or the open borders : — Beaute sane Pareille, 
rosy purple; Coideur Cramoisi, crimson; Grand Lilas, 
lilac; Pottebahker, white; Semiramis, bine; Marie 
de Medici* y rose and yellow; Rosa Mundi, blush; 
Sunbeam, Vermilion, and Waterloo, scarlet; and 
Yellow Prince, fine yellow. Mr. Groom used to have 
upwards of one hundred and fifty sorts of early 
dwarf tulips, single and double, in bloom in the 
second week in April at the Nursery at "Walworth, 
and any private grower might have a similar splendid 
show at very trifling expense, for these are low- 
priced sorts, and their time of blooming affords oppor- 
tunity to succeed them with bedding plants for the 
remainder of the season. 

1 'On no account allow tulips, or hyacinths, to 
run to seed. The moment the flower-heads get 
shabby, cut them off close, without wounding the 
surrounding foliage. Tulips should be taken up 
and stored in the same way as hyacinths ; allowed to 
remain in the ground their colours break, 'and half 
the beauty of the prize is gone.' " 

THE NARCISSUS. 

The narcissus, daffodil, and jonquil all thrive in 
the suburbs of London ; and bear patiently a close 
proximity to chimneys, steeples, and commercial 
duet. They endure for many years, steadily increas- 
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ing in strength, and do not require taking up. A 
top-dressing with old dung benefits them in spring ; 
but without this> in good soil, they do well. I have 
usually planted the double daffodil in patches, on a 
raised bank, with Narcissus poetica, also in patches, 
between the stones of the rock- work, with a few 
jonquils; and then beyond these, on the upper 
border, hyacinths and crocuses in clumps of distinct 
colours. The graceful pendent foliage of the narcissi 
contrast finely against the dark stones, and the early 
clusters of noble white and yellow flowers have a 
fine effect as seen from the windows. I would 
strongly recommend the plants of this tribe to the 
attention of the urban florist for their patient 
endurance of impure air and common soil, and the 
gay appearance they produce with the smallest 
amount of trouble. Grand monarque, bulbocodium, 
soleil d'or, poeticus, and the double white, are robust 
growers that require to be only once planted, and 
last for years ; while of jonquils, the sorts which 
have succeeded best with me are the double Dutch 
and the sweet scented. Of daffodils I never tried 
any but the common double, which is one of the 
most cheerful of our old-fashioned spring flowers. 

THE IBIS. 

All the irises are beautiful, and all thrive in 
town. The Spanish sorts are of dwarfer habit than 
the English, and less showy. To a choice eye, 
however, they have points which entitle them to a 
fair share of garden-room. Choose your irises of 

l 2 
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bold colours; they are none of them expensive, 
and when once planted increase considerably, and 
require only a top-dressing with old dung, in spring, 
to keep them in good trim for years. None of 
them require much sun, and hence they may be 
planted near trees, or in an aspect which would be un- 
favourable for most other plants. The English sorts 
are very tall and showy, so be careful, in planting, 
to set them back sufficiently, that they may not hide 
plants of a dwarfer habit. Plant five inches deep 
in the open border, in September or October, not 
later. 

THE GLADIOLUS 

is another friend to the townsman. It requires a 
generous subsoil, and should be planted, not later 
than September, in pure sand. The gladiolus will 
not bear to be disturbed, and needs occasional 
watering, with manure-water, up to the time of 
blooming. They are showy plants, and look best 
if planted in clumps, each clump or group being 
of the same sort. Byzantinus, fioribundus, ganda- 
vensis, and Mdlle. Rachel, all common sorts, nourish 
best near town, and are very fine in appearance. 
In the suburbs all the sorts of gladiolus may be 
grown; they need but little trouble, are cheap, 
brilliant, and hardy. The new hybrid varieties, 
raised by Mr. Standish and other breeders, are 
rather tender, and need protection from frost, and 
should be taken up as soon as the foliage decays. 
For greenhouse decoration, hybrid gladioli are of the 
greatest value. 
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THE LILY. 



Some sorts of lilies bear the town well, but 
other sorts fail miserably. The large white and 
the speckled orange bloom well, and require no 
attention. The orange lily does well under trees. 
The Martagon, Thunbergs, the tiger-streaked, and 
Catesby's are, unfortunately, ill-suited to the town, 
and only thrive at some distance. The common 
sorts are, however, very handsome plants, and I 
would not recommend the growth of any others. 
Plant, in autumn, as soon as you receive the bulbs, 
and afterwards avoid disturbing them. 

VABIOUS OTHEB BULBS. 

The lily of the valley does well in some town 
gardens, if planted in good loam and never disturbed; 
the common scillas are also useful for banks and 
to plant under trees, but require a spadeful of fresh 
sandy soil to each patch of bulbs. The crown 
imperial, cyclamen, oxalis, amaryllis, colchicum, and 
dog's-tooth violet, are quite unfit for smoky districts, 
but should not be forgotten by the suburban gardener, 
for where they thrive they are valuable subjects. 

BULBS TO FOLLOW BEDDEBS. 

A difficulty may arise in the event of it being 
desirable to plant bulbs in positions occupied by 
bedding plants, which often continue to bloom well 
till near Christmas, whereas the bulbs for the next 
spring ought to be planted in October and November. 
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This is easily got over : Instead of taking up the 
bedders and inserting the bulbs in the hurry to get 
them growing in time, open trenches, six inches 
deep, in the kitchen garden, or in any spare corner, 
and nil them with rotted dung and sand, or leaf 
mould only, and plant hyacinths, crocuses, snow- 
drops, tulips, &c, in these trenches, and when the 
borders are ready transplant them, x without injuring 
their roots, to the places where they are to bloom. 
"With the exception of tulips, they may all be 
transplanted back again, to finish their growth after 
they have done blooming, so as to make room for 
summer bedders again. Tulips may be transplanted 
before blooming very well, but, after blooming, none 
but an experienced hand should attempt to move 
them, and there are few, even of the experienced, 
who can do it with perfect safety. But crocuses, 
snowdrops, and hyacinths may be moved at almost 
any time, even when in full bloom, provided great 
care is taken not to break their roots, but to lift 
each bulb, or patch of bulbs, with a good ball, and 
give it a generous soil to work in, and plenty of 
water after the removal. To keep a garden gay, 
there ought to be a regular system of transplanting 
practised, so as to get out of sight every plant that 
has passed its prime, the moment that prime is over. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

ANNUALS AND BIENNIALS. 

Annuals should never make more than a subser- 
vient feature in a garden ; like horse-radish to roast 
beef, they can only reasonably be used as adjuncts 
to better things, as garnishings for borders, filling up 
for gaps and corners, and for sprinklings of colour 
easily obtained, and for which you have not nobler 
plants ready to hand. Regard them as you do the 
buttons on your coat ; have them bright and good, 
but let there be something substantial to support 
them. As annuals appear and perish in a season, 
they have the best of the atmosphere, and hence 
there are few but may be made to succeed in London ; 
for, during the bright weather of our few summer 
months, the air, in most of our towns, is more pure 
than is usually supposed. The winter and spring 
are the most terrible seasons, and these the ephemeral 
plants experience but little of. 

TO BAISE HALF-HABDY ANNUALS. 

The half-hardy annuals must be raised in-doore, 
or with the help of heat in a frame, and should be 
planted out in May. 

A hot-bed is by no means a difficulty to the 
town florist, for a very small one will supply suffi- 
cient seedling plants for a very large space of 
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ground, and will be useful for many other purposes 
at every season through the year. To make one, 
proceed as follows : — In February procure a frame 
of a suitable size, then make an excavation three 
feet below the level of the ground, exactly to fit 
the frame, which should be placed round the edge. 
. Then throw in stable-litter till it reaches half-way 
up the frame ; and over this lay well-sifted mould, 
mingled with a good proportion of sand, so as 
almost to touch the under side of the glass of the 
frame. On the surface of the soil sow your seeds, 
and cover with a light sprinkling of sand, marking 
each with a tally so that you may know their 
several names. Give them a gentle watering, and 
your labour is over. As the plants come up the 
bed will sink, and afford them sufficient space under 
the glass, and all the attention they will require 
will be a little water now and then, and a breath 
of fresh air every day. All the annuals which • are 
marked in the lists as half-hardy should be raised in 
this way. Asters, African marigolds, single and 
double stocks, penstemons, petunias, hibsicus, com- 
mellinas, zinnias, sweet and yellow sultan, Oeno- 
thera, and Collinsia should be first thought of. Be 
careful always to close your frame at night, for a 
single frost may eat up the whole of your plants 
before morning. During those sudden fits of bright, 
hot sunshine to which our ungenial springs are sub- 
ject, shade the frame with bass matting to keep off 
undue heat. 
At the end of May many of the plants will be 
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fit for planting out to the places in which they are 
to flower. This operation should be performed in 
damp weather, but not during showers, as unless 
the earth falls in a somewhat crumbly manner about 
the roots, they do not prosper after planting. The 
shrubby and spreading kinds should be planted out 
singly, the slender sorts in clumps, and all must 
be so arranged as to produce a good effect as to 
height and colour. The evening is the best time 
for transplanting. A hyacinth-bed, from which the 
bulbs have just been removed, serves admirably for 
a display of annuals ; and if they are planted in it 
at the beginning of June, they will flower very 
soon after, and may be kept gay till winter cuts 
them off, if new plants are occasionally added to 
fill up the gaps of those which have bloomed earliest, 
and are likely soon to become shabby. Where a 
hot-bed cannot be had, a great many plants may be 
raised in boxes or pots in the windows of kitchens 
and sitting-rooms, or in aWaltonian case, or a cold 
frame or pit. Where very few are required, it would 
be better to purchase of the nurserymen when re- 
quired for planting out. 

TO BAISE HAKDY ANNUALS. 

In sowing hardy annuals let the ground be well 
dug and raked, so that the surface is quite fine. An 
admixture of sand will improve it. Choose dry 
weather, and have beside you plenty of proper tal- 
lies, with the names of your seeds written on them. 
, Strips of card are soon destroyed by rain, and are 
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therefore useless. Loosen the earth with a trowel, 
and make it perfectly level, then sprinkle your seeds 
thinly, and cover them with a very thin layer of 
light, dry, sandy earth, and press all flat. Climbers, 
such as convolvulus, sweet pea, &c, may he sown 
around trees, or in circles, so that a stick may he 
placed in the centre for them to climh about. Never 
sow seeds in rainy weather, and avoid watering, if 
possible, at the time of sowing. Many of the seeds 
will not appear for a length of time, but do not dis- 
turb them on that account, they will appear at last, 
and in good time to take the place of those which 
have flowered off. The end of March or beginning 
of April is quite soon enough to sow hardy kinds; 
there is nothing saved by sowing earlier, unless you 
sow in heat, for seeds sown in February, or early m 
March, do not come to maturity earlier than those 
sown at the end of March, and some are sure to be 
cut off by spring frosts. 

As the plants appear they will require thinning, 
and most kinds will be bettered by transplanting ; 
as poppies, Virginian stock, nemophila, stocks, and 
hawkweed; while some do not bear transplanting 
well, particularly mignonette, which, if transplanted, 
falls back and gets purple, and does not rally for six 
or-eight weeks. "With care, however, there art no 
annuals but may be transplanted ; I have long been 
in the habit of improving my borders by transplant- 
ing annuals of all sorts, not excepting mignonette and 
poppies, stocks, Oenotheras; and many other kinds 
were greayry improved by the process. They bloom 
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more strongly and last longer, frequently shaming 
those which have not been disturbed at all. 

Half-hardy annuals, of all sorts, may be sown in 
the open ground in May, but will not bloom so early 
or so well as if raised in-doors or in a hot-bed. 

ARRANGEMENT OP ANXT7ALS. 

Where there is plenty of room in the borders for 
annuals, many prefer to mix the seeds of several sorts 
together, and to sprinkle them about indiscriminately; 
if they appear where they are not afterwards wanted, 
they are easily removed to spots that need them, or 
may be destroyed by the hoe ; and if two or three 
sowings are made, a succession will be kept up that 
will increase the gaiety and fragrance of the garden 
considerably. The following sorts may be mixed to 
advantage:— 



Mignonette, 
Carnation poppy, 
Papaver amcenum, 
Dwarf Butch poppy, 
^French poppy, 
Branching larkspur, 
Eeohscholtxia Calif ornica, 

Do. Crocea, 
Campanula speculum,. 
Candytuft, varieties, 
Nasturtium, 
Centaurea Cyanus, of 

various colours, 
Heart's-ease, 
Clarkia pulchella, 



Clarkia, white, 
Godetia, of all sorts, 
Antirrhinum majus, 
Do. sparteum, 
Do. versicolor, 
CoUinsia bicolor, 
Coreopsis tinctoxia, 
Convolvulus minor, 
Gilia tricolor, and other 

species, 
Lobelia, 

IA&aria triphylla, 
Lupinus lutea, 
Nemophila grandifloja,, 
Virginian Stock. 
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Any of the hardy annuals may be sown in the 
open ground in September, to stand the winter, and 
in this way will make very strong plants for early 
spring flowering. They should be sown on hard 
ground in a dry situation, and in spring trans- 
planted to the places where they are to bloom. 

ANNUALS FOE BEDDING. 

Styles of gardening have so much altered of 
late, and so many new and beautiful annuals have 
been introduced, that they are frequently used in 
the place of ordinary greenhouse plants for bedding 
effects, and for ribbons. When skilfully treated, 
annuals in masses serve to increase the variety of a 
display, and hold their blooms till the end of the 
season; but it requires familiar acquaintance with 
the colours and habits of the various kinds to prove 
successful, for any mistake as to the height or 
character of any one kind forming part of a group 
may result in destroying the beauty of the whole. 
Many of the very commonest may be woven into 
the bedding system, and, as a rule, those which grow 
close and bloom profusely are the best. The com- 
mon convolvulus minor makes a good bed if the 
plants are thinned to a foot apart every way, as soon 
as they are out of the seed-leaf. The pretty little 
Saponaria calabrica is one of the very best for the 
purpose, producing a close mass of cheerful pink 
blossoms till near Christmas, and it will stand 
drought, damp, heat, and cold as bravely as the 
commonest weed. Another very gay bedding annual 
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is the new Nasturtium (Tropaolum) " Tom Thumb," 
sent ont this season by Messrs. Henderson, of St. 
John's Wood. This may be sown in April where it 
is intended to bloom, and thinned to one foot apart ; 
it does not run, but forms a dense tuft, covered with 
a profusion of scarlet flowers. The Virginian stock 
is another useful bedder, and indeed only looks well 
when in large masses ; but as it never lasts the sea- 
son through, it should be removed when past its 
prime, and its place supplied with balsams, asters, 
stocks, or other autumn bloomers, or with a second 
crop of Virginian stock, transplanted from a little 
patch sown previously for the purpose. The same 
method must be adopted with whatever annuals of 
short duration are used for bedding, such as the 
pretty Veronica Syriaca, Nemophila insignis, Ana- 
gallisy OxaUs, &c; all of which, if got on early 
under glass, so as to be in bloom by May, may be 
succeeded for the remainder of the season by asters, 
chrysanthemums, or true bedders. 

ASTEBS. 

These make splendid bedding and pot plants, and 
may be arranged in distinct colours so as to produce 
a definite pattern, though, when indiscriminately 
mixed, they harmonize well, on account of the many 
intermediate shades they produce. Sow in the last 
week in April, and again tha second week in May ; 
not before. A cold frame will then do for them ; 
the seed to be in drills, six inches apart. Give 
plenty of air as soon as the plants come up, and, 
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when they are an inch high, take off the glass. A 
week after, prick them out on a slight hot-bed 
without glass, four inches . apart. As soon as they 
meet, transplant them where they are to bloom, being 
careful to take them up with the soil adhering to 
their roots. The bed for them should be well ma- 
nured, and the plants should stand a foot apart 
every way, or they will not bloom strong. Give 
water till they take root, and as soon as they begin 
to run up, tie them to small neat stakes. They will 
be further improved by manuring the bed with half- 
rotten dung in August, and giving a good watering 
at the same time. If large blooms are wanted for 
cutting, thin out the weakest of the blossom-buds, 
and leave only four to a plant. Sown on the open 
borders in May, they make a good show late in the 
season, but never come so fine as when two or three 
times transplanted, and liberally fed with water and 
manure. 

BALSAMS. 

Sow in pans, in heat, from January to April ; the 
soil one part chopped turf from a loamy pasture, one 
part sweet decayed dung, one part leaf-mould, and one 
part silver-sand. As soon as large enough to handle, 
prick out in batches round the sides of five-inch 
pots ; then put them singly into thumbs, and a fort- 
night after shift into sixties, and pinch out the lead- 
ing bud to cause them to throw out side branches. 
Seep on shifting to larger and larger pots as fast as 
they fill their pots with roots ; give plenty of tepid 
water, keep them warm, and close to the glass, and 
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pinch off every blossom-bud till the plants are as 
large as you wish them to be. By this plan, with a 
regular stopping of the side shoots to cause fresh 
branches to break, you may have them of almost any 
size you wish, with splendid foliage, and stems as 
stout as a Yorkshire cudgel. They may then be 
allowed to bloom, and be assisted with manure- 
water, and, of course, not again shifted. Letting a 
plant get pot-bound causes it to cease growing and to 
produce blossom, and almost any plant that can be 
grown in a pot may be regulated as to its size, or 
the season of its blooming, by regulating its root 
action according as growth or bloom may be desired. 
Small shifts are always preferable to large ones, and 
if done without breaking the ball, the plant has 
only just sufficient check to keep it dwarf and 
stubby. 

STOCKS. 

Treat the same as balsams for pot-plants, but for 
beds sow in heat, in March and April, and when 
they have four leaves, prick out into a bed of poor 
soil, and finally plant when three or four inches 
high, with a ball of earth, in rich soil, where they 
are to bloom. Sow also in the open ground in April 
and May, but transplant the seedlings to give them 
a check. By starving the young plants of stocks 
till the foliage turns yellow, and then giving liberal 
culture, you will have a larger proportion of double 
flowers. This is the plan adopted by the growers 
who send double stocks to Covent Garden Market. 
Brompton stocks are great favourites with Londoners, 
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and are thoroughly good City flowers. As they 
stand the winter, it is best to sow on poor soil in 
August, and in April transplant to the places in 
which they are to bloom. 

THE CAXTEEBU1LY-BELL 

flourishes in the worst positions. It is a noble 
flower, and deserving a little extra care in its cul- 
ture. Seedlings may be planted out in April, and 
some seed should be sown in sheltered spots at the 
same time, to furnish strong plants for the next 
season. The common soil of the garden does well 
for them, and all the sorts are very hardy. As it 
grows to four or five feet in height, it suits well to 
stand behind crimson, white, or yellow annuals. 
The strongest plants will furnish cuttings, which 
may be stuck about in out-of-the-way spots, in the 
borders, and sheltered from the sun with inverted 
flower -pots; they will soon root and form strong 
plants for the next season. The best sorts are Campa- 
nula medium, C. alia (white), C. flora pleno (double), 
and O. flore purpurea pleno. The last of these is 
strictly a perennial, and deserves a good place. It 
gives a noble show of blue-and- white flowers, and 
needs little attention. The pyramidal campanula 
may be made a most beautiful object by the fol- 
lowing mode of treatment : — Put the seedlings into 
sixty-sized pots, filled with rich loam and dung, and 
as fast as they fill the pots with roots shift them 
into larger pots. If they do not throw out side buds, 
pinch out the hearts; but if plenty of side buds 
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show themselves, let the centres remain. The 
shifting into larger pots should be continued all the 
growing time ; but in October and November they 
should be put in a cold frame, or on a window-sill 
in a cool room. Now give them no more water 
than will just serve to maintain vitality. In 
February, if the pots are well filled with roots, shift 
them again, and water them till they are large 
enough for twelve-sized pots. When they throw 
up their bloom-stalks, they should be spread out 
according to fancy to form wide screens, or be 
allowed to bloom in their own way, when they will 
form rich masses of pyramidal blossoms. Grown in 
this way, they make showy ornaments for garden 
steps, front halls, or rustic baskets. 

WALLFLOWEKS AND STOCKS. 

The wallflower is by no means too common a 
flower; its perfume and its early bloom render it 
welcome everywhere, and especially in the city 
garden, where it thrives as well as if miles away. 
All it asks is sunshine; damp, poor soil, and a 
hundred annoyances it bears patiently, but light it 
must have. By all means have good sorts; the 
dark red is very fine, so is the new blue C. c&ruhus, 
which has fine double flowers. The German sorts 
are generally good. 

To secure a succession of good plants, about the 
beginning of July pinch off from those which have 
produced double flowers a number of young shoots, 
five or six inches in length ; take off the lower leaves, 
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and cut the shoot below a joint ; dibble the slips so 
prepared into a newly-dug bed under a north wall- 
Sprinkle them with water, and shade any that the 
sun reaches, and you will not lose one. The wall- 
flower is useful in winter for its bright green, foliage. 

PTJSGHA.SE of seeds. 

It costs as much trouble to grow flowers from bad 
seed as from good, and whoever takes the tronble 
should make sure of seed that will be worth it. The 
stuff sold at little seed-shops and corn-chandlers is 
generally only good enough for the birds, and all the 
skill in the world would be exercised in vain upon 
it, with a view to getting good flowers. Some .of the 
common kinds are pretty sure to be good, no matter 
where you get them; but asters, stocks, balsams, 
zinnias, and others prized for their high colouring 
and distinctness of habit, should be purchased, at 
none but first-class houses. The seed of choice 
flowers is saved with as much care as. gold dust — for 
it is gold dust in another form — by all the leading 
growers. The plants for seed are picked with the 
greatest care ; and as the best flowers produce the 
least seed, and single colourless and ragged ones 
plenty, that which is skilfully saved is valuable 
to a grain, and the rubbishis valuable only in pounds 
and bushels. All sorts of tricks are practised upon 
seeds. Good seed is purchased at a fair price, and 
mixed with the worst to increase its quantity, so 
that in a packet of some hundreds there will {per- 
haps be only half-a-dozen worth the trouble of 
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culture, and you cannot know it till your trouble is 
nearly over and the plants are in bloom, then you 
are dismayed to find only one in fifty worth looking 
at. Asters, stocks, and balsams have been brought 
to such high excellence by careful culture and 
skilful saving of the seed of the best flowers, that 
those who grow from penny and twopenny packets 
have no idea of the beauty of the flowers which 
may be secured from a pinch of .first-rate «eed. 
^Asters «re now to be had of the swe*nd fulness of 
dahlias, and of all shades of colour. Balsams* the 
same. Stocks «f ithe<best:kinds produce grand pyra- 
mids, requal to the best hyacinths, and all the 
leading animate are /saved in 'distinct odours, ao 
that theg rower is in no quandary as to what the 
tints will *be, if ithe seeds come from a nvstoate 
house, *nd are "sown separate as received, and with 
tallies to distrngnish ,ta*m. There is an imaoense 
trade carried on in penny packets of dead or worth- 
less-seeds in London, and that is one reason why 
the London people .are^eo far behindhand in the 
.growth of flowers. As a rale, newer -save seed of 
your own growing ; you can ;bny nor sixpence what 
it will oost you five shillings in trouble te obtain; 
and there are a hundred chances against your 
saving < atsingle pinch that ■ shall • be wonth rthe paper 
yon wrap itin. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

GREENHOUSES, PITS, AND FRAMES. 

A well-stocked greenhouse is at all seasons a 
source of the purest pleasure, and although it sounds 
formidable and expensive, it is at once a simple and 
a cheap delight, far outweighing, in the results it 
produces, the trifling cost and steady attention which 
it requires, especially when that attention is one of 
its most attractive features. A spare room, an attic, 
a bay-window, or a sky-light, may be made into a 
greenhouse most easily, and will furnish you with 
seedling plants for your garden, and a good stock of 
geraniums, fuchsias, hydrangeas, verbenas, and the 
like, for planting out in summer, or for blooming in 
the windows, window-sills, and balconies, and, in 
fact, for every purpose for which you may require a 
show of the finest plants. The half-hardyperennials 
which require a greenhouse, or a home in a window, 
during winter, are those which form the pride and 
glory of the garden in summer, which give it at 
once its brightest and most lasting colours, and its 
highest tone in a noricultural sense. All the annuals 
and hardy perennials that were ever grown could 
be better spared than these, for they bear the smoke 
more patiently than any of the hardy plants, and 
their long duration from -jeax to ^ax makes them 
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at last a sort of household gods ; they become indi- 
vidualized, and we talk of our "old geraniums/ ' or 
"our large fuchsias," as we talk of our children, 
and with perhaps not the same affection, but one 
quite as pure and as domesticating to the feelings. 

There is scarcely a house anywhere but affords 
some space suitable, and which can be spared, for a 
winter garden. To the credit of the builders, most 
of the new houses recently erected in the suburbs of 
London have small conservatories attached at the 
back; while, to the disgrace of tenants, not a third of 
the number of these excellent contrivances are used 
for plants, but chiefly as lumber-rooms for the 
deposit of boxes, trunks, spare carpeting, and broken 
furniture, and these sweepings of upholstery are left 
from year to year untouched, except by dust, spiders, 
and wood-lice. Wherever the light foot or soft voice 
of a woman makes an echo in a home, there the 
character of the sex should be vindicated and sus- 
tained by the growth of flowers, and no wife, espe- 
cially if she have children growing up around her, 
should suffer the disgrace of an unused greenhouse, 
or a house destitute of floral enchantments. 

CONSTBUCTION OF OKEENHOTJSE. 

The best form of greenhouse is the span-roofed, 
heated with hot water, by tank or pipes, from a 
boiler fixed in an adjoining shed. A small house 
may be very effectually heated by means of a furnace 
and common brick flue. The best position for svlcIsl 
a house is north and south, so aa to t^^\n^ Kk& , «ssx^ 
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on every side, except the- north end, during* the 
course of the year. Gas is now much used for heat- 
ings, and is particularly suited to amateurs •who are 
away from home during the day, "because it can- be 
left burning according to the amount of 1 heat* re- 
quired. But the heat from gas. should always be 
conveyed by means of water, the burner being; placed 
under a boiler from which pipes proceed to the 
house, and after passing round which, they return 
to the boiler again. The cheapest and most effectual 
gas boiler for a small house, is that called Trotman ? s, 
which is figured and described in No. 11 of ; the 
"Floral World," in which work the various methods 
of heating are fully illustrated and considered; A 
gas stove should never be placed in a greenhouse^ 
but in some adjoining shed or apartment, from which 
the hot- water pipes should proceed either to a tank 
in the house, or pass under the platforms in the 
manner of a flue. 

The lean-to is the form of greenhouse most- fre- 
quently adopted, because it enables us to turn to 
account a breadth of wall, on which the plates^ are- 
fixed on which the roof rests. "Where the walls 
form two sides of such a house, the expense of erec- 
tion is considerably reduced, and a less amount of 
heat is required* A fixed roof is preferable to the 
old-fashioned method of sliding lights ; and, to insure 
a sufficient ventilation, small ventilators* majr be 
made to open upwards like windows, near the top 
of the roof, and with a board hung on hinges to the 
ihrat wall, to open and shut Vj mawaa <&*<ra&«iLd 
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pulley. A thorough draught will pass through the 
house, the amount of which can be regulated to a 
nicety, according to the weather. Working plans 
for such a house are given in No. 13 of the "Floral 
World," to which I must refer Hie reader for further 
information) because to enter into the subject in 
detail would require more space than I can afford in 
this work. 

COLD PIT. 

The stock of flowers may be increased immensely 
by means of a cold pit, in which may be preserved, 
during winter, many things that are unable to 
endure frost, and yet dislike the warmth of a green- 
house. When these are removed in spring, the pit 
is again useful for raising stock from seeds and cut- 
tings, and, with a little practice in its management, 
it may be made, in a great measure, a substitute for 
a greenhouse. The pit should have a south aspect, 
and be built of nine-inch brickwork, with well-made 
lights-, and frames covered with tarpaulin, to lay 
over the lights to keep out the frost. Where the 
drainage is good, it is advisable to sink them a foot 
or eighteen inches, for the sake of increased warmth; 
but in a damp position it would be better to place 
them on a slight elevation, sloping away on all 
sides from the brickwork, and on the summit of this 
to excavate for the pit, six or* eight inches only. 
Damp about the bottom* of a pit will often cause 
more havoc than frost, and it will always be a waste 
of labour to construct a pit on ground that is water- 
logged, unless means are at tta aoma >axaa \&ss&*\a 
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drain it, or lift the bottom of the pit above the 
general level. A very useful size for a pit is four- 
teen or fifteen feet long, six feet wide, three feet 
high at back, and one foot high in front. A paving 
of tiles or coal-ashes is necessary within, and a pave- 
ment of stone or tile all round the pit increases the 
comfort of management, and promotes dryness. 

KEEPING OUT FBOST. 

Houses built without any provision for heating 
are, of course, less useful than those with flues or 
hot- water pipes, but may be turned to good account 
if proper precautions are taken to exclude frost. 
One little house of my own, which is built in a 
corner between two walls, with a south-west aspect, 
has no provision for heating, yet it serves well for 
cytisuses, Cape bulbs, cyclamen, all varieties of bed- 
ders and half-hardy blooming shrubs. In summer 
it is used as a fernery, and the glass shaded with 
tiffany to subdue the light. To keep frost out of 
such a house is no difficult matter. Mats may be 
laid on the roof, with a tarpaulin over them, and 
the front should be protected in the same manner. 
If the frost increases in severity, get a three or four- 
gallon stone bottle, and paint it with a mixture of 
lamp-black and size. Pill this with boiling water, 
and stand it on a stool, and it will radiate heat so 
steadily as to keep out twelve or fifteen degrees 
of frost in a small house. A lighted composite 
candle placed on the floor, will keep ordinary frost 
out of any small "house oi ^vt, raid in extreme 
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cases all these means may be combined with very 
little trouble. 

TTJEF PIT. 

This is the cheapest of all plant-houses, and may 
be made by any amateur a little practised in garden 
operations. The materials necessary are some good 
larch piles, some rough planking, glazed sashes, and 
a good stock of turf, all easily procurable, and the 
last generally to be had on the spot. Mark out the 
place for the pit, choosing a dry slope facing the 
south, if possible, for damp is a greater enemy than 
frost to all unheated structures. For a substantial 
working pit of good capacity the following inside 
measurements are recommended, twelve feet long, 
five feet wide, three feet deep at the back, two feet 
in the front. Having marked out the ground, dig 
it out to a depth of twelve inches, so that the inside 
of the pit will be that depth below the level of the 
ground outside ; then drive in short piles at the four 
corners, and attach a rough plank along the edge of 
the excavation all round, against which to lay the 
first layer of turves. Then, dividing the twelve- 
feet space into three equal parts, drive in four other 
stout piles for the sash-pieces to rest on, and then 
begin to pile the turves; these are to form four solid 
walls, to be laid down level with the ground outside, 
neatly built up, beginning by laying them close to 
the rough planking round the pit till level with the 
top of the piles. If the walls are six inches thick, 
they have sufficient solidity, but they may be eight 
or nine inches with advantage. "NffYvsa. ^&s&& «t^ 
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completed, trim them off neatly where they require 
it, observing that the summits should slope- a little- 
downward, to throw off rain, and prevent any trick- 
ling into the- pit, and also let the outside be as 
regular as possible, that wet may not lodge any- 
where. A labourer accustomed to the handling of 
turf would complete this part of the job in a few 
hours, and finish it off as neatly as a brick-built 
wall. Then, for the sashes to rest on, nail a strip 
of board of sufficient width to lap over the turf to 
carry off rain, and fit three of the ordinary three 
and a-half feet sashes, well painted and glazed, and 
your pit is complete. 

To finish the pit off inside, a little extra dressing 
may be given. Set slates upon end between the- 
piles, or nail some- laths across from pile to pile on 
the inside, and fill up between the slates or laths, 
and the turves, with fine coal-ashes worked in hard 
with a stick ; this will give a neat finish to the 
walls inside, and, besides improving their appearance, 
will render them still more impervious to frost, and 
help to keep out slugs and worms. To complete the 
pit for the reception of plants, make a bed of clean 
sifted coal-ashes- inside to plunge the pots in; In 
place of entirely filling the pit with ashes, one* or 
two divisions might be appropriated to a bed of peat, 
and in autumn an immense number of cuttings of 
geraniums, verbenas, calceolarias) <&c., might be put 
in and left to winter there without need of pots at 
all, and in- a severe winter the young plants so 
rooted in a bed of poor soil Trw&i \& Tas&h. safer 
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against frost than if in pots, even though plunged to 
the rim, besides the saving of pots, and the increased 
number of * cuttings the pit would afford' room for on 
such a plan. 

Prte of this- kind are not only valuable 1 in winter 
for preservative purposes, but in spring, when cleared 
out, they would be useful for raising annuals and 
early vegetable crops for planting out. Two feed 
well-worked dung, with six inches of mould, on the 
top, would make hotbeds of them' at once, and 
during the whole year round they could be kept in' 
active use, and if well made at first would last a lifer 
time. They would also serve for hardening off 
young stock, preparatory to planting out, and for 
striking cuttings- of all kinds* 

MANAGEMENT OF GEEENHOUSE. 

The majority of greenhouse plants love abundance 
of light, a mild, moist air, and a soil composed of 
about equal proportions- of fine sand, leaf-mouldy 
peat, or turfy earthy and very old stable dung. The 
soil should not be sifted, but the ingredients most be' 
well chopped and mixed together. Geraniums dislike 
manure, and do best in clean; turfy loam, made light, 
by an admixture of sand. 

I should advise an amateur not to attempt the 
growth of too many sorts- of plante, but to have a 
good- stock of t$afoeolarias> petunias, geraniums, pelar- 
goniums): fuchsias, fairy roses*, hydrangeas, verbenas,, 
alonsoas, and heliotaropes* and> unless he ha* plenty 
of time and means, to abstain irom \5aa ^ktbr^ <&- 
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cactuses, aloes, nepenthes, and heaths and epa- 
crises, as they involve much trouble, and require 
a purer air than that of towns. Give roses, pelar- 
goniums, fuchsias, and hydrangeas the richest soil, 
and scarlet geraniums the poorest ; keep calceolarias 
always moist, and use bog-earth in the compost. 

In the first instance, purchase some good stock 
plants of a respectable nurseryman. Prefer strong 
dwarf plants to those that have run up like Lorn- 
bardy poplars in search of light. You may use seed 
if you will, but the process is tedious, though re- 
munerative. The soil should be light, and an 
admixture of virgin earth and dung, so well rotted 
as to be crumbly, will give it freshness and good 
heart. In September, when the plants are brought 
in, cut them down low, leaving only three or four 
short stems to each plant, and always cut back to a 
good eye. Re-pot the plants in good soil, and in 
pots as small as the size of the plants will allow* ; 
if the pots are the least too large for any of the 
herbaceous plants, they are apt to run away in leaf 
and produce but few flowers. Give them a good 
watering to settle the roots, and let them grow 
slowly, but healthily, during the winter. In water- 
ing, never use cold water as it comes from a cistern, 
but add a little warm, sufficient to make it comfort- 
able to the hand, but not so warm as that steam 
shall be visible from it. I have long been in the 
habit of adding a minute pinch of soda or potash to 
every can of water, and have seen its good effect in 
the healthy appearance o£ my ffta&ta. 
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PBECAUTIONS AGAINST SMOEE. 

As May approaches, water-all your plants with 
weak manure water, and once a week, or once a 
fortnight if you are pinched for time, sponge over 
the leaves of every plant which are hroad enough to 
admit of it. This is a most excellent plan, and 
cannot be too diligently performed by every person 
who has a true love for these household favourites. 
My plan is, to have a basin half filled with soft 
water slightly warmed; I then soak, and sponge, 
and dab the leaves of half-a-dozen plants till they 
drip heavily ; I then go over each leaf separately, 
with the sponge squeezed nearly dry, washing the 
sponge as soon as it gets at all dirty. The water 
of course needs frequent changing. A hundred 
plants may be shampooed in this way in the course 
of a morning. It is surprising how much black 
comes off the leaves in this process, and the rich 
waxen character which the foliage soon assumes, the 
hearty shoots of sound wood which soon follow, and 
the increased brilliancy of the blossoms, tell how 
much more geraniums, like men, enjoy life for keep- 
ing a clean skin. Camellias and geraniums above 
all others rejoice in such treatment. 

Syringing is no substitute for sponging, except for 
such plants as fancy roses and others, where the 
foliage is too small for the process. The syringe is, 
of course, useful to these, and they should by all 
means have it, but wherever the sponge can be 
used there ply it regularly. A taoaASh. <& ^R^T>sfci- 
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ting, placed inside over the ventilators, will keep out 
many atmospheric impurities. 

WIHTEB, l XA3fA.8BMXRT. 

During winter, when in-door gardening 'lias "its 
chief quantum of anxieties, use water sparingly, and 
suffer none to stagnate about the roots of the plants, 
or you may lose half of them. Baucers are*very 
objectionable, as they keep the plants so wet about 
the roots. To obviate the annoyance of the dripping 
from the shelves, which is sure to fbllew watering, 
I have found it a good plan to hare a shelf of zinc 
placed below all, and running round the house, the 
edges turned up and the whole sloping to >one 
corner, where a vessel should be placed to receive it. 
Bemember that all plants require a season of rest, 
and winter is the natural season for this Tepose, 
hence, when not growing vigorously, encourage them 
in a quiet life, and^void forcing them into a preter- 
natural growth by strong manures, or too copious 
doses of manure water. 

JPHQPAGiLTIOK OF BEDDING XIAHSS. 

The ordinary methods of starting seeds and strik- 
ing cuttings are by dung-heat in pits; by hot-wafer 
flues, tan, and dung-heat in propagating houaes; fey 
surplus heat from forcing pits, and otism well 
established and well understood. People who wattt 
only a few hundred plants for bedding, and*one 
scores of annuals for the borders, 'will "find the'*Wal- 
ionian case ihe most useful invention for -their 
propagation, because it w3Dl fa -qfaatarcsc. w&kk %y 
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dung-jpits, not-water tanks, &c, on a large scale, 
and do it too in precisely the same manner ; and the 
only difference between .a Waltonian case and a 
propagating house is as to extent only. Bottom- 
teat completely under your control, -with no occasion 
to stir from the fireside, no mess, no litter, no 
reasonable excuse for failure, room for from thirty 
to fifty pots at a time to enjoy that heat, .and the 
only cost, a shilling or fifteen pence a-weekfor oil. 
Indeed, every beginner who desires to master the -art 
of propagating, should begin with a Waltonian case, 
which is the most instructive of all the contrivances 
resorted to by the gardener. 

THE WALTONLLN CASE 

is a two-light box, standing on legs, .the iramewoak 
being of wood, with glass at the front and ends, and 
a .pair of .glass sashes, or "lights," laid loosely 
on the top. .Beneath the centre, in the front, is 
a tin lamp burning colza oil; and this lamp .gives 
heat to .the water contained in a zinc .boiler 
placed underneath the plants, the «moke escaping 
at the back of the case. Over the zinc boiler is 
a tray {filled with silver-sand, on which the pots 
Are placed. 

To set the case to work, we have first to fill the 
tray with silver-sand, fill the boiler, fit the flue- 
pipe, trim and 'light the lamp, and wait for .the 
result. A gentle heat is soon perceptible, and, if 
the case is filled with pots stocked with seeds or 
.cuttings, this heat is camm\micate6k to ^assa. ^sssa. 
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the bed of damp sand, and a temperature of from 
70° to 90° may be commanded at pleasure. 

Suppose you have half-a-dozen old geraniums, a 
few fuchsias, calceolarias, mimulus, a pinch or two 
of seed of half-hardy bedding plants, you have only 
to get your pots ready, prepare some light compost 
with a good admixture of silver-sand, and set cut- 
tings and seeds to work with heat and moisture. In 
geraniums every joint will make a plant, whether 
there is a bud visible or not. You have only to 
stick them in round the insides of small pots, letting 
every cutting touch the pot; sprinkle silver-sand 
over the soil in the pot, keep all moist, and at 75°, 
giving air occasionally ; and out of a few old gera- 
niums you may manufacture hundreds of young 
healthy plants. I have, for four years past, used 
the "Waltonian case to strike geraniums, pansies, 
fuchsias, calceolarias, salvias, chrysanthemums, pe- 
tunias, verbenas, seedlings of choice aquatics, besides 
melons, cucumbers, celery, tomatoes, asters, Thun- 
bergias, Gobeas, Delphiniums, balsams, and no end 
of other tender things, all in the same case, where 
they have been steaming and growing beside me 
in my study, and calling for no more attention than 
one is obliged to give to half-a-dozen flowering 
plants in pots when committed to the window. 

When set to work, it is really astonishing how 
much may be done with a "Waltonian case. It is 
a little plant factory, in which seeds and cuttings 
of all kinds may be started, and carried so far, with 
the aid of bottom-heat, that they may be safely 
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hardened off for the greenhouse or the window, or, 
during spring, for planting out in the garden. It 
'has many advantages over a common hotbed. In 
the first place, we are certain of heat, and can regu- 
late temperature from any degree up to nearly 90° ; 
the ordinary temperature, with a partial admission 
of air, and the lamp freshly trimmed, being 75° to 
80°. It requires an experienced hand to make up 
a hotbed with dung that shall give a steady heat for 
any length of time, and, with the most experienced, 
accidents are not at all uncommon, such as damping 
off, burning up, failure of heat, and necessity for 
linings ; but here we have simply to fill the boiler 
and light the lamp, and then keep the case as close 
and damp as we please, or give air and light accord- 
ing to circumstances. Besides this, there is no 
soiling of the hands, no wetting of the feet, no 
anxiety about frosts and mats, and the most serious 
part of gardening economy is brought within reach 
of a lady's delicate fingers, and the merest begin- 
ner's unripe judgment. For propagating verbenas, 
calceolarias, chrysanthemums, &c, in sand and water, 
shallow pans are the best, with the little tops stuck 
all over the sand, and enough water to make a thin 
sheet above the sand. They soon root ; the water 
evaporates, and leaves the sand just firm enough to 
enable you to lift out the rooted pieces ; pot them, 
and replace them in the tray. Geraniums, fuchsias, 
calceolarias, everything which comes from cuttings 
with bottom-heat, may be struck safely, and in 
quantities sufficient for all ordinary wants; the 
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work of propagation being kept up during winter, 
and till the close of May, after which time most 
half-hardy plants may be propagated out of doors, 
without any artificial heat whatever. This use- 
ful instrument is made by Mr. West, of Surbiton, 
near Kingston, and may be purchased complete and 
ready for use for forty-eight shillings. One case 
will be more than sufficient for the wants < f any 
moderately-sized suburban garden, and will last a 
lifetime if carefully put away every season, as soon 
as out of use. 

SUMMER PROPAGATION OF GERANIUMS. 

The scarlet geraniums are the easiest of all things 
to manage, and are best struck in August and Sep- 
tember. They require no shading, no artificial 
heat, and may be put in by the hundred from either 
soft or hard wood, young sprouts, or ripe branches. 
Thin out the beds, as cuttings can be got without, 
spoiling the beauty of the plants; cut every shoot close 
under the last joint, remove the two lowest leaves, or 
remove only the bottom leaf, according to the length 
of the cutting, and either strike them in pots or in 
the open ground, but, in either case, full in the sun. 
The smallest and greenest are best dealt with in the 
old style — that is, fill small pots with one- third 
drainage, and the remainder equal parts of loam and 
sand, and put the cuttings in all round to touch the 
inside of the pot ; press the soil firm, so as to squeeze 
them hard against the pot ; plunge the pots in coal- 
asies, where the sua slunea a\l <^\or\%*, ^steai «rory 
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evening, and every one will make a good plant to 
shift into thumb-pots three weeks afterwards. The 
stouter shoots dibble into a border anywhere in a 
sunny place, and they will only want one watering 
when fitst put in, and need have no farther atten- 
tion till taken up and potted, which should be ad 
soon as they begin to shake off their lower leaves 
and make new growth at top. The oak-leaved, 
v variegated-leaved> and such other choice kinds, are 
the best from spring cuttings, so that unless struck 
in July, and got strong before winter, it is best to 
wait till the old plants break well in spring, and 
then strike cuttings in small pots in sand. But 
KoUison' s Unique, one of the best for London gar- 
dens, should always be struck in autumn, to get 
early bloom next season. 

PETUNIAS AND VERBENAS. 

Of these keep a few old plants to cut from in 
February, then start them to get shoots, and so save 
yourself a vast deal of trouble to keep young stock, 
about which* there is always a risk, unless you have 
a house and heating apparatus to maintain a tempe- 
rature of 45°, and even then, room is often of more 
value than a lot of young plants, that may be had 
in bloom almost as early if struck in February anal 
March. But' people will strike verbenas, and the 
readiness with which they root in summer is a great 
temptation. "Where the pegs have held the plants 
down, the joints will be found to \>* ^k. Twfcftk^ 
and these rooted pieces make gool -fta&ta&VL <sak *"*s&^ 
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moderate compass and potted in rather poor soil. 
But a still better way is to plunge a lot of thumb- 
pots under the second or third joint from the point 
of each of the main branches, and peg the joint 
down, or fix it with a stone, so that it will root into 
the pot at once, and give you a plant which, when 
cut away from the parent, will not have a scrap of 
old stem about it. Robinson's Defiance, so much 
prized as the best of the scarlets, keeps in cold 
frames as well as calceolarias and cinerarias, and 
these latter are the hardiest of all the soft-wooded 
greenhouse plants, and will keep without fire-heat 
in any part of the three kingdoms. 

LOBELIAS. 

To secure a stock of lobelias, take up a sufficient 
number of plants the first week in September, and 
pot them singly in forty-eights to cut from in spring, 
when the young shoots strike readily in sand and 
water. Two or three plants will furnish half a 
thousand cuttings if well managed; and so, from 
September to February, lobelias need not demand 
much room. Ageratums and heliotropes treat in 
the same way; but remember the fragrant cherry- 
pie is the most susceptible of frost of all the bedders> 
and will not stand even one degree for one night, 
nor will it bear to be dried up in the way we are 
accustomed to serve geraniums. Bedding lobelias 
may be had from seed sown in February. Speciosa 
is the best of them all. 
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CALCEOLARIAS. 



Calceolarias should never be struck early in the 
season. Begin at the end of September to take 
young waxen shoots from the bottoms of the stools, 
put them in close all over the surface, in five-inch 
pots, well drained, and filled to near the rim with 
leaf-mould and sand, and with a tuft of moss be- 
tween the soil and the drainage, to insure a little 
moisture to the roots at such times when severe 
weather would render it dangerous to give them 
water overhead. 

. FUCHSIAS 

everybody can keep. If safe from frost, damp and 
darkness suit them as well as daylight, till they 
begin to break ; and the hardier sorts, such as Bic- 
cartoni, globosa, gracilis, &c, may be cut over close 
to the ground in December, and covered with a few 
dead leaves, and the cuttings put into pots, and 
stowed away in frames, or trimmed to six-inch 
lengths of ripe wood, and put in the open ground, 
just as you would propagate currant and gooseberry 
trees, only that you must thrust them down, so as 
to leave only the top joint above the suface ; that 
joint will perish, but the wood will throw up strong 
shoots in May, and by this simple method any quan- 
tity of plants may be had along the back of a border 
or the front of a shrubbery, with none of the trouble 
or expense of turning out plants in spring. Fuch- 
sia Riccartoni and Snowberry make the tas& <& Vu&fe* 
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flower-sticks if the ripe stems are trimmed up and 
dried in the sun at the end of the season. 

WTJTDOW PLANTS. 

Many people, who are really fond of flowers, 
treat their window-plants very shabbily ; they get a 
spoonful of water now and then, but how often do 
they get a drenching overhead. I grow a large 
stock of pot-plants for windows, and keep a succes- 
sion for all seasons. All through the summer the 
windows are cleared three times a-week, and some- 
times every evening for weeks together. The plants 
are all put together on gravel, dead leaves picked dff^ 
sticks and ties attended to, and a good drench given 
to them overhead. It is astonishing how much 
plants are benefited in summer-time by copious 
waterings of the foliage; and, «s all soft-wooded 
plants can be grown to .greater perfection in pots 
than in the open ground, there is no reason why the 
windows should not display the best specimens of 
culture. Plants of hard, handsome foliage require 
more than a drench occasionally — they want a spong- 
ing, which makes the foliage look bright and beau- 
tiful, and improves the health and vigour of the 
plant. Plants kept in rooms should frequently be 
treated in such a way ; and if the operator has never 
been in the habit of. using the sponge, his first sur- 
prise will be at the quantity of dirt which the 
sponge removes, even from plants which losk -well 
before being operated on. The visible ^effects of the 
noshing will be quite sufficient argument for its 
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continuance. Another point of importance is, to 
let window lowers enjoy the night air from the end 
of May to the end of October, it does them an im- 
mense deal of. good. If kept inside rooms, they 
should be put out every night .all the summer long, 
to enjoy the dew and the coolness. To keep, gera- 
niums in profuse blooming, they ought to be rather 
confined, as to root-room, but they must be well fed. 
In spring and autumn tepid water should be used for 
watering and syringing, and for all except scarlet 
geraniums, which will not bear much manure, a little 
warm soapsuds should be added to the water given 
them,, at least once-a-week. Jfrollison's Unique, kept 
rather confined, and refreshed with weak soapsuds 
once a-week, will bloom profusely from the begin- 
ning of May till November. Among scarlet .gera- 
niums, Cerise unique, Punch, Queen, and Commander 
are excellent for ^windows. 

A HINT TOE THOSE WHO ABE OFTEN AWAY FBOM HOME. 

For folks who cannot give their potted plants 
.daily attention, there is An ingenious method of -pre- 
venting injury by drought,, but it is only -applicable 
to such as chrysanthemums, &c. When they are 
potted, a piece of list must be .passed through the 
hole in the bottom, and one end of.it mast be im- 
bedded in the crocks used for drainage, or brought 
over the drainage, and covered -with a layer of moss 
before the compost' is put in; the other .end .must 
hang through the hole in the bottom. A quan- 
tity of "stilts" should be got ferai *. ^s&usr^ *v» 
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stand the pots on; as they are almost valueless, 
they may be had for next to nothing. Into the pans 
in which the pots are to stand, place a stilt with the 
pot on it ; the list will then hang down and touch 
the water in the pan, and will convey it upwards 
to the pot by capillary attraction, and thus keep the 
roots well supplied. A person who knows nothing 
of plants may then be trusted to water them, by 
giving directions to water daily those that are on 
the stilts ; and so, during absence from home, there 
need be no fear of injury to potted plants through 
lack of water. Another point as to watering is, 
that where moisture-loving plants stand in the full 
sun for many hours, the pots should be plunged in 
larger ones, and the space between filled with moss. 
Calceolarias, fuchsias, and roses, require this treat- 
ment; for, however they may be fed by ordinary 
watering, the heat of the sun on the pots burns the 
roots and soon exhausts them. This is the best way 
of using ornamental pots. If you plant in them, and 
the plants go out of bloom or get burnt, you must 
turn them out, and plant them with others ; but if 
the plants are merely dropped in and mossed over, 
it is but a few minutes' work to make a change if 
an accident happens, and there is no check, through 
interference with the roots. 

WAEM WATEB 

is very much relished by potted plants in windows ; 
indeed, cold, hard water is as injurious to flowering 
plants as absolute drought. If the water is hard, 
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a drop of hartshorn to every gallon will be sufficient 
to soften it ; but it should be warm as well as soft, 
except during the hottest months of the year, and 
even then should not be used until it has first been 
exposed to the sun. 

My plan of watering greenhouse plants, especially 
when they are growing or blooming freely, is, first 
to throw into the water-pot a small nugget of soda 
or pearlash, say as large as a pea, to every gallon. 
On that I pour about a pint of boiling water, and 
then fill up with cold. It is then just tepid, and, if 
the plants want water, a drench overhead and suffi- 
cient to soak the roots, makes them grow heartily, 
and vastly improves their healthy green colour. I 
frequently use water quite hot, and have syringed 
blooming cytisuses, geraniums, primulas, cinerarias, 
&c, with it for years past, with the best possible 
result. 
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XJHAPTER XY. 

PESTS "0F THE CMSBttBST. 

The smaller a garden the more is it likely to be 
infested -with snails, slugs, and wood-lice; every 
inch of paling, wall, and even rock-work, *will 
become a harbour for vermin, unless .the gasdener 
be vigilant both in destroying and preventing. 
Tidiness not only promotes comfort, but checks -the 
increase of enemies. "Wherever fences .go to sot, 
and litter is left about carelessly, ihere vermin.TOll 
be sure to breed .and find congenial shelter, and ike 
best plants in the -garden will be .ruined -by their 
ravages. The early riser will have the best chance 
against vermin of all kinds, for on rainy mornings 
snails may be picked up in dozens and consigned at 
once to a pot of salt and water, and there is an end 
of them. The same with most other vermin. The 
majority of garden pests feed at night, and find their 
way to safe retreats before the sun shines, and the 
quick eye and active hand will prove a sufficient 
match for them without need of traps or specifics, 
where a garden is kept in good order and sheds and 
outhouses made clean and orderly. In a garden 
that has been neglected for a few years, the utmost 
perseverance will be needed to extirpate vermin, for 
the first season at least, and there should be no 
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quarter given to snails, slugs, earwigs, wood-lice, 
and green fly, or yon might as well give np from 
the first all hope of enjoying a show of flowers. 

EARTH-WOBMS 

should not he recklessly destroyed; they are useful 
in keeping the soil light, and objectionable only 
when they increase too numerously. When they 
infest the roots of plants they are injurious, because 
they coat the fibres with slime ; and to prevent this 
use a little soot in planting. To fetch them out of 
gravel walks use hot brine, but be careful none of it 
runs into grass or box edging. When they destroy 
the surface of grass-plots drench with lime-water, 
which will bring out every warm it touches. 

SLUGS A3SD 'TOAILS, 

when they once get possession, are an intolerable 
nuisance. They are perpetually devouring the 
tender hlades of young plants, and in spring, when 
green herbage is scarce, they will frequently destroy 
a patch of seedlings in a night. They are par- 
ticularly fond of rock-work, old wood, and*will 
sometimes form colonies in the mould, which they 
burrow with holes like worms. Cabbage-leaves, laid 
near the places they infest, will trapihem in dozens; 
but a better mode of attracting them is to place 
little heaps of brewer's grains near their haunts, 
and examine these early in the morning. Another 
slug trap is made by placing tiles, hollow side 
downwards, between the rows.of nlani&> *sA \x£cs^ 
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them up every morning, when the slugs will be 
found underneath. If they infest a shady wall, 
place a ridge of unslacked lime close to the wall, 
and they will require no further attention that 
season. If they get under the surface of the mould, 
rake the surface round the plants, and destroy them 
as they turn up. In pits and frames, if there is 
any indication of slugs, turn up every pot, and 
examine each separately. Before carrying in pots 
which have been sunk out of doors, carefully look 
out for slugs, and destroy all you find. 

WOOD-UCE 

often infest the borders, and are very fond of rock- 
work. The best plan to destroy them is to turn up 
the larger stones about mid-day, when the vermin 
will be found half asleep, closely huddled together. 
They are very nimble when aroused, and need a 
vigilant movement to destroy them. A little 
unslacked lime is a speedy medicine ; so is boiling 
water poured into the chinks where they quarter 
themselves. 

GBEEN FIT. 

Plants which get infested with aphides, or green 
fly, should be syringed with laurel water, or tobacco 
water, or moisten the stems and sprinkle with 
Scotch snuff. Sigma's aphis powder, sold by Mr. 
Powell, Hurst* Green, Sussex, is an infallible 
destroyer if used fresh and dry. It is the best of 
all remedies for green fly, for roses and peach- 
tree$. Another good xem^ \* bitter aloes. Dis- 
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solve half a pound of aloea in half a pint of boiling 
water, and add the mixture to four gallons of 
water, and either dip the infested plants into it, or 
syringe them freely. It kills the fly, and renders 
the foliage so bitter, that, if the fly appears again, it 
is only on the young shoots, from which they may 
be removed by another dip in the solution. 

EABWIGS 

may be caught in traps made of bean-haulm, or 
straw thrust in handfuls between the stems of 
dahlias, and may be dropped into hot water as they 
are caught. 

CATS. 

With these the reader must use his own discretion. 
If he considers them to be singing-birds, charming 
the dull ear of night with song, or takes the colder 
view that they are the property of his neighbours, 
he will perhaps let them transplant a choice favourite 
now and then, or dig little dimples among the fresh- 
sown seed. Sulphate of baryta pounded up with 
the flesh of a salt herring, is a bait they will take to 
their ruin; but, as many people have a tender 
regard for cats, it is better to shut them out by 
means of wire netting, or bear with their impor- 
tunities. 

PESTS OF THE GBEEKH0T7SE. 

If the plants in the greenhouse get infested with 
fly, a visitation to which roses are particularly 
subject, fumigate the house with tobacco smoke. 
The operation is easily perform^. Y\ss>\»^& ^xss&s5> 
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shag tobacco into a box connected with the pipe and 
nozzle of the fumigating bellows, and light it. 
Blow away until the house is full and you yourself 
in danger of suffocation. Then beat a retreat; shut 
thejloor close, and poke the nozzle of the bellows 
through a hole, and blow away again till the house 
is so full of smoke that you can distinguish nothing 
in it. Be sure to perform it effectually, for if any 
part escapes you will have the work to do again. 
If you do not possess fumigating bellows, take a 
shovel full of hot charcoal, and put tobacco on it; 
but in this way it requires double the quantity of 
the potent weed. The object of filling the house 
well before you leave it is to drive the smoke into 
every corner, which you cannot do if the whole 
fumigation is done from without. By the use of 
Gidney's apparatus there is no need for the bellows, 
and you may leave the house as soon as you have 
applied the light. 

It frequently happens that only a few plants are 
affected ; in this case there is no necessity to fumi- 
gate the whole. It is a very good plan with miry 
roses, and similar small-leaved plants which have 
hard wood, to turn the pot upside down, over a bowl 
of strong tobacco water, letting the stems soak for a 
few minutes, but taking care that the tobacco does 
not get to the mould. Of course it requires some 
care to prevent the whole plant, earth and all, from 
tumbling in; but if the operation is nicely per- 
formed, and the plants well syringed with soft 
water afterwards, they "snUl "not \» stoas&ak ^«uol 
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for a long while, and will not be in the least 
injured by the tobacco. 

TO FUMIGATE A PIT. 

Take a twenty-four sized pot and fit within it a 
piece of old tile, such as is used for covering smoke 
flues, or, better still, a piece of iron one inch thick 
and three inches over. Get a quarter of a pound of 
strong shag tobacco, and soak it in a strong solution 
of saltpetre, and, when quite dry, make the tile or 
iron red-hot, drop it into the pot, place the tobacco 
on it, and shut the pit close, so that none of the 
smoke can escape. Leave it so all night, and in the 
morning syringe the plants. A week after, repeat 
the process if it appears to be necessary, and you 
will be free of fly for months afterwards. Two 
smokings are better than one, because there is 
usually a second crop of fly produced by such as 
escaped the first smoking. 

"When plants or flowers are attacked by insects, 
tfte following, which is in no respect injurious to 
any plant, will be found an effectual remedy : — To 
six quarts of soft water add half a pound of black 
soap, and a quarter of a pint of turpentine. Apply 
this to the stems with an ordinary paint brush. 
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CHAPTEK XVI. 

SEASONAL WOBK. 

Although, in the foregoing instructions, the proper 
seasons for various kinds of work are plainly stated, 
a few additional remarks here may be of value to 
the reader. Let me then commence with a good old. 
adage, 

TAKE TIME BY THE FORELOCK, 

and anticipate the season and the weather at every 
possible opportunity. It saves a vast deal of labour 
if planting can be done just before rain; this is 
especially the case in summer, when newly planted, 
subjects require frequent watering unless they have 
rain to help them to form new roots. The style 
of decorating beds and borders should always 
be determined long before the planting season 
arrives, for a haphazard way of planting a shrub 
here and a herbaceous plant there is inimical to the 
symmetry we expect to see developed in a well-kept 
garden. Before the close of the season make up 
your mind what are to be your colours and patterns 
next year, and at oDce put in cuttings in sufficient 
number to keep over winter, and all old roots and 
plants of sorts you do not intend to grow again get 
rid of as soon as their bloom is over. Some folks 
£11 their pits and greenkou&sfc mtk geraniums, ver- 
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benas, and calceolarias that they will never be able 
to use, or with inferior sorts that are not worth 
keeping, simply because having struck cuttings of 
them, they have not the heart to throw them away. 
It is also important to have pots of various sizes, 
soils unmixed, in separate bins in the potting shed, 
peat, old dung, pure loam, leaf mould, &c, so that in 
any weather you can make up a compost and pot 
off whatever requires it. Suit your work to the 
weather, and when there is a chance of seasons for 
any particular job, choose the earliest, for if put off 
to the last moment, the weather may be against 
you, and the job may either be badly done at last, 
or passed over altogether. 

THE GARDENERS YEAR 

begins in autumn, say on Michaelmas-day, and the 
first work is to prepare for the removal of trees and 
shrubs, the clearing away of worthless sorts, and 
the ordering of better to take their place. It has 
been advised to plant trees in spring, in the City, 
but in the suburbs all deciduous subjects should be 
planted in autumn, and, if possible, before they 
have quite shed their leaves ; they then make fresh 
root directly, and start strong in spring. The next 
job should bo to look up every kind of protecting 
material, such as nets, mats, hurdles, &c, and to 
see that frames and pits are in proper order for their 
winter occupants. If winter stops the out-door 
work, there is plenty to be found in the conserva- 
tory and greenhouse; sponge thfc \&3Nt* s& ^^a 
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camellias, and get them in neat trim for blooming ; 
look over your stock of seeds and tallies, and make 
out your lists, and get all seeds, &c., before spring 
overtakes you. In frosty weather wheel in dung, 
loam, gravel, building rubbish, or whatever else of 
the kind you require. The barrow then does no 
harm to the walks, and you can tread about the 
ground without damage to it, or even soiling your 
shoes. Whatever is likely to suffer from storms 
support in good time with stakes, &c. Spring will 
give you plenty of work. Be early in propagating. 
Start old plants, for summer blooming, in good time, 
but do not rashly expose to the open air anything 
of a tender nature, for our sharp frosts mostly come 
in February and March, often late in April and 
May, so, while giving plenty ,of air in mild weather, 
do not be tempted by the first blink of warm sun- 
shine to put out plants or seeds before their proper 
season. Stakes and pegs will be wanted in quanti- 
ties as the season progresses, and water-pots and 
engines must be thought of as well as the water 
supply itself. June is generally a dry month, and 
watering in earnest is then essential to the pro- 
, duction of abundance of bloom. Peg out all bedded 
plants as fast as they require it ; and, with regard 
to all climbers and trailers, remember that they 
have a tendency to run towards the south, so that if 
you want beds, poles, &c, regularly covered, put the 
poles on the south side of the plants, and peg trailers 
first to the north, and there will be plenty of shoots 
produced to train oui m \b& <ppgodt& direction. 
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Pick off all seed-pods that you do not require, or 
rather cut away every blossom the moment it is 
past its prime, and before the seeds begin to swell ; 
you thus keep your plants strong and get a longer 
succession of finer blooms. If you run short of 
any sorts that you especially prize, take off young 
tops early in the season and strike them. Most 
flowering plants, struck from cuttings, will bloom 
the same season, and the plants from which the 
cuttings were taken will throw out side-shoots, and, 
generally speaking, grow all the better" for having 
been topped. Let us now say a few words as to 
the keeping of 

A GABDEN ALWAYS BEAUTIFUL. 

Get in plenty of bulbs in autumn, and the spring 
will open gaily. Have, besides, a goodly stock of 
winter aconites and primroses, to bloom at the same 
time as crocusses and snowdrops. To succeed these 
you require the white and yellow alyssum, the 
purple aubretia, dielytras, pansies, wallflowers, and 
annuals sown the previous autumn. Then come the 
true summer flowers, and the chrysanthemums close 
the scene. Here we encounter one of the evils of 
the bedding system ; when the beds are cleared they 
are generally left bare till the following June, so 
that the ground is unoccupied for seven months in 
the year. In the general plan of a garden, where 
the beds are on turf or neatly edged with dwarf 
box, their bareness may be tolerated ; but near t&& 
house the principal beds ought to \>fc ixxmsSas^L-^ss^ 
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kept gay every day throughout the year. In the 
garden, described in a previous chapter, the forecourt 
laid out in stone and gravel, with a jardinet in the 
centre, is kept gay in the following manner : — The 
bedders are removed from the jardinet and the 
ribbon as soon as the earliest pompones begin to 
bloom. This allows of the geraniums, verbenas, 
&c, being potted off early, as far as it may be 
deemed advisable to preserve them, and the change 
is agreeable. Those early pompones are succeeded 
by the later sorts, all in pots plunged to the rim, 
and grown in sets for the express purpose, so as to 
be arranged in definite bands or masses of colour. 
When these are removed, the stone-bed is filled 
with a collection of handsome evergreens, in pots, 
and the ribbon with small evergreens in lines. Last 
winter the stone-bed was furnished thus : — Centre, 
JPinus insignis with a pair of Libocedrus chilensis, one 
on each side, and a pair of Abies Memiesii between 
them on each side of the centre. Then Abies deodara, 
JPicea pinsapo, Abies Orientalis, Abies rubra, Pinus 
cembra, Biota compacta, Cephalotaxus Fortuni, in 
regular order all round, with silver-leaved box, 
gold and silver J£u(mymus y Buxus balearica, Berleris 
Bealii, to fill up gaps between the large pots. The 
pots are hidden with moss; and, in changing the 
planting, a few mats are spread on the gravel, the 
pots lifted out, and potted hyacinths take their place, 
arranged in colours. When the hyacinths are over, 
large pots of yellow alyssum and aubretia follow, 
and then come fuchsias, geTBX&as&a, &&.,\&L^mpone 
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chrysanthemums once more complete the season. 
Beds and borders can be managed in the same 
way, and with cheaper plants. The following are 
the best to keep — 

BEDS GAY IX WINTEB. 

Get small plants of Araucaria imbricata, Aucuba 
japonica, Thuia aurea, Berberis aquifolium, and 
Darwinii, Abies pumila, silver and gold striped 
JEuonymus, variegated box, striped-leaved rhodo- 
dendron, Erica carnea and tfybernica, variegated- 
leaved laurel and sweet bay, with Ardbis alpina, 
wallflowers, Christmas rose, rock alyssum, and tufts 
of Festuca glauca and F. Keierophylla. All these are to 
be had of any nurseryman at low prices, and may 
either be planted with good balls, to be removed 
when the bedders are ready, or, if in pots, plunged 
just deep enough to hide the rim, with a hollow 
below the pot, covered with a tile to prevent water 
lodging about the roots. When removed from the 
beds near the house they may again be plunged 
in beds elsewhere, with a few geraniums and other 
gay flowers amongst and around them, and the 
garden will have a richer and fuller tone than if 
ever so plentifully furnished with ordinary dwarf- 
growing flowers. A large quantity of furnishing 
plants may be raised at home, for winter decoration, 
by putting in cuttings of aucubas, laurels, &c, in 
any spare corner, during July. They root best in 
the shade, and should be grown two years before 
being potted for moving about. 
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CHAPTER XYII. 

IMPLEMENTS AND ORNAMENTS FOR GARDEN WORK. 
BOITE A HOXIPPE. 

The ordinary cure for mildew and red spider is sul- 
phur ; and the best instrument wherewith to apply 
it is the boite d houppe, or sulphur- duster, sold by 
Messrs. Burgess and Key, of Newgate Street, Lon- 
don. It consists of a tin tube, fitted at one end with 
a bunch of wool, through which the sulphur or 
lime is distributed in an almost impalpable dust. 
For dusting roses, vines, melons, and greenhouse 
plants, it is invaluable, as every part of the plant 
may be effectually dusted without waste. It costs 
only half-a-crown. 

FXTMIGATOR. 

The one I use is Gidney's self-acting fumigator, 
made and sold by Mr. Gidney, of East Dereham, 
Norfolk. It delivers the smoke in a cool and 
continuous volume, and soon fills the house. 
The tobacco is burnt by means of a lamp, hence there 
is no need of bellows; and when the instrument 
is charged and lighted, the greenhouse or pit may 
be shut close till the morning, without need of 
any more attention from the operator. Eumigators 
that act by means of bellows are troublesome, and 
occasion a waste of time. 
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GABDEN-POTS AND SEED-PANS. 

The best I ever used are those made by Messrs. 
Adams, the Kilns, Belle Isle, King's Cross, London. 
Orders of not less than twenty casts are sent by 
them, free of charge for carriage, to any of the Lon- 
don railway stations, or to similar short distances 
from their potteries. Messrs. Adams have done a 
good service for gardeners in constructing square 
pans for seeds and cuttings, by the use of which the 
space in a pit or frame is increased one-fourth, there 
being no loss of space between the pans, as there 
must be between those of the ordinary circular form. 
Messrs. Adams are also manufacturers of all kinds 
of drain-pipes and edging-tiles. Until they ex-i. 
tended their operations, so as to meet the conve- 
nience of amateurs, it was a difficult thing to get 
good garden-pottery in London ; but that difficulty 
is now at end. Pots should always be purchased by 
the cast, and in quantity ; it is a wasteful practice 
to buy them by the dozen at crockery-shops. 

FEJ1N AND CUTTING POTS. 

Mr. Pascall, of the West Kent Potteries, Chisle- 
hurst, Kent, is the manufacturer of the patent pots 
invented by Mr. Pry. They are made with a rim, 
into which a bell-glass may be fitted, for striking cut- 
tings, and for growing ferns, lycopodiums, and other 
delicate plants, as in a Wardian case. In fact, they 
are the best possible substitutes for Wardian cases. 
I use a great many of them for afclsjgc&R&as^ ^*s^^ 
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and greenhouse ferns, and marsh plants; and if 
fitted with a little rock-work on the surface, they 
are very elegant objects. They are capable of many 
other uses ; and I strongly recommend the amateur 
to obtain a few, and get them fitted with glasses at 
Phillips's, 180, Bishopsgate Street, London, and keep 
them ready for propagating, and for fern culture. 

ORNAMENTAL POTS. 

The most beautiful are the glass mosaic jardinieres, 
made by Messrs. Stevens, of 56, Great Queen Street, 
Lincoln's Inn, London. They are of various shapes 
and sizes ; and the surface is enamelled with mosaic 
work of the chastest patterns and most beautiful 
colours. They should not be used as pots, but as 
vases ; that is, potted plants should be dropped into 
them, and the pots hidden with moss; and as soon as 
the bloom is over, the plant should be taken out, and 
replaced by another in full bloom. For placing flowers 
on the dining-table — where flowers ought to be seen 
every day in the year — and for windows, they are 
the most appropriate plant-vases ever introduced. 
A cheap substitute for elegant jardinieres is the 
" Royal Horticultural " pot, made by Mr. Smith, 3, 
Queen's Road, East Chelsea. They are well made, 
of a very porous material, of fine texture, cream- 
colour, relieved with slate-coloured bands. By the 
relative depth of colour they indicate the state of 
moisture of the roots of the plant, so that the culti- 
vator knows by a glance at the pot whether or not 
water is needed* 
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MOWING-MACHINES. 

The mowing-machine keeps a lawn in much better 
trim than a scythe ; and where there is any consider- 
able extent of grass, a machine will prove a saving in 
the long-run, and the grass can be cut with it by any 
one who has sufficient strength to work an ordinary 
garden-roller ; it is, therefore, particularly suited to 
amateurs who are not used to the scythe. The ma- 
chine works best when the grass is quite dry, and rolls 
and mows it at the same time. Every maker professes 
to sell a better machine than other people ; but there 
really is very little difference among them when put 
to the test of practice. Budding's, as made and sold 
by Gidney, of East Dereham, is the one I am most 
familiar with; but Dray, of Swan Lane, Thames 
Street, and Burgess and Key, of Newgate Street, 
keep them in all sizes, and with every recent im- 
provement. Among the patented scythes, I prefer 
Otway's, made by Burgess and Key, and costing 
half-a-guinea. It is readily adjusted to any height, 
and of excellent manufacture. 

RUSTIC-WORK. 

There is a great deal of rubbish vended in the 
suburbs of London, under the general designation of 
rustic- work. Taste and propriety are violated in all 
sorts of ways in wood and metal ; and there are very 
few makers who possess sufficient knowledge of 
practical gardening to do justice to the many sub- 
jects that come within this degaxtro&t& <& \gKx.^ss^ 
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embellishments. Those who are in any difficulty as 
to getting summer-houses, bark-baskets, arches, &c., 
made to their taste, and of the proper materials, 
would do well to apply to Mr. Curry, of Brook Street, 
Upper Clapton, or to Mr. Trotman, of 12, Alfred 
Terrace, Upper Holloway. It would be worth the 
hour or two it might cost to visit either of these 
makers before making purchases, because of the 
variety and excellence of the goods they produce. I 
have special pleasure in commending Mr. Curry to 
the lovers of rustic work, because he is an enthusiast 
in ferns and all sorts of wild stuff, and gets his 
ideas of structure, not from London tea-gardens, but 
from the ancient oaks and fern nooks of Epping and 
Hainault Forests. 

GABDEN-SEATS. 

Messrs. Dray, of Swan Lane, Thames Street, are 
manufacturers of iron garden-seats of very magni- 
ficent designs, and the very best of workman sh ip^ 
Those who want elegant ornaments of this kind for 
lawns and terraces, should visit the great show- 
rooms of Messrs. Dray. The cheapest garden-seat 
ever brought out is that sold by the Panklibanon 
Iron Company, 58, Baker Street, Portman Square. 
These are so elegant and substantial, considering the 
price, that I thought it as well to figure one of a pair 
which I had from the Company last year. The seat 
is of wood, the back and end of iron ; the whole suffi- 
ciently elastic to render them easy. They are painted 
in two tints of gTeeii, ate ^£ry substantially made, 
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and may be taken to pieces, and put away for the 
winter. Mine measure four feet, and cost only 




33*. the pair ; made to the same pattern, five feet 
long, they are 37*. the pair. 



PB0TECTING MATERIALS. 

Tor covering pits and frames, there are no better 
protectors than wooden frames made to fit over the 
lights, and covered with tarred or painted canvas. 
Thatched hurdles are very warm, but they hold the 
wet, and then are apt to chill, instead of warm, the 
air beneath them. Mr. Howlett has described the 
method of making canvas frames for pits, in No. 13 
of the Floral World, to which I must refer the 
reader. With the help of the frames there described 
and figured, a cold pit may be most effectually pro- 
tected from frost, and become as good a wintering 
place for bedding plants, camellias, cytisuses, and 
many others, as a greenhouse. To protect potted 
plants from slight frosts, make a bed of coal ashes, 
and drive in posts at the four corners, and two 
others at the middle of each en<L Oil *fosfcfe ^jr^ 
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place rails, and in frosty weather throw one of 
Haythorn's hexagon nets over the rails, and, if ne- 
cessary, a mat over that. I winter a great many 
plants in this way, for which I have no pit or frame- 
room — such as chrysanthemums, potted hyacinths, 
tulips, &c. — which severe frosts would injure if they 
were left wholly unprotected. Haythorn's hexagon 
net will keep off four degrees of frost, and at the 
same time admit light and air, and is the best of all 
protectors for roses, peaches, and other delicate sub- 
jects grown on walls, and which in their early growth 
often suffer severely from morning frosts in spring. 
It is also the best material for shading the green- 
house in summer ; and as it is very cheap, no gar- 
dener should be without a few breadths of it. 

IEON STAKES. 

These are much better than wood, neater in ap- 
pearance, more convenient in use, and last for ever 
if painted every other year, and the feet smeared with 
hot pitch. I have my own supply of iron stakes from 
Mr. Gidney, East Dereham, Norfolk ; they are very 
cheap, varying in price from four to eight shillings 
a dozen, according to size. 

ARTIFICIAL STONE. 

The best material for garden decoration is that 
known as " Ransomed Imperishable Siliceous Stone," 
which resists frost, smoke, damp, and every other 
destructive influence to which masonry is exposed 
out of doors. It has a tai^ht, crystalline appear- 
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ance, owing to its composition, which is pure silica ; 
and in this respect it is equal to the best marble. 
Most of the "substitutes for stone" have a dull 
earthy look, which betrays their baseness in a mo- 
ment; not so Ransome's, which keeps its appear- 
once, unaffected by weather, and gives us the beauty 
of costly sculpture at the price of ordinary cements. 
Any one wishing to make a selection of architectural 
garden ornaments, should first visit Mr. Ransome's 
show-rooms at Cannon Row, Westminster, where 
innumerable examples of vases, jardinieres, edgings, 
and other works are always on view. 

GARDEN EDGING. 

The best of all the cheap edgings is the cable- 
pattern tile, sold by Messrs. Loomes and Co., of 
Whittlesea, Cambridgeshire, and referred to in a 
previous page. It is made of an excellent clay, and 
will stand all weathers. Under trees, and in posi- 
tions where box would not thrive, it is the best 
material that can be used. Its price is 5d. per 
running yard. 
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SELECTIONS OF TEEES, SHRUBS, AND 
FLOWERING PLANTS. 

In the following lists the botanical iuube&b are used 
only in such cases as were absolutely necessary for 
identification. The student of horticulture would, 
perhaps, prefer the use of botanical names only, to 
the exclusion of those popular titles by which" the 
majority of garden plants are known; while the 
unscientific gardener would prefer plain English 
all through. It is impossible to meet the wishes of 
either party in every particular, because many sub- 
jects — especially trees — can only be indentified by 
their botanical appellatives ; and in ordering plants 
from these lists, the purchaser is advised to order 
them by their Latin names in all cases where Latin 
names are given ; otherwise, there may be a risk of 
getting species not desired. Plants popularly known 
in our common household language need no other to 
describe them. In preparing the lists, I have been 
careful to include only such as have been proved to 
thrive in city and suburban gardens under fair treat- 
ment ; and I may also add, that there are very few 
entered, of either trees, shrubs, or florists' flowers, 
which I do not possess in my own stock at the pre- 
sent time, or have become intimately acquainted 
with in the course of my otol ^«risn.ce. 
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DECroUOUS TBEES FOB THE CITY. 

Ask, common, bears any amount of smoke. Weeping, 
for single specimens on grass-plots. Silver and golden bark, 
pretty for variety in a moderately good air. 

Acacia. The Robinia, or thorny acacia, is a capital city 
tree, with elegant light green foliage. The wood is very 
brittle, and the tree makes a terrible litter on the ground 
beneath it. 

Maple. The best of the species of maple are, Acer cam* 
pestre, A. eriocarpum, A. nigrum. The purple maple is a 
very beautiful and robust tree. 

AHanthus gUndulosus will bear the smoke, but requires to 
be grown in sandy heath soil, or fresh sandy loam from a dry 
common. 

Alder. The cut-leaved, Alnus incisa, is the best; but the 
five-notched, the dwarf alder, A. pumila, and the varie- 
gated leaved, may also be grown where the air is moderately 
good. 

Apple. The Siberian crab will stand the smoke, and give 
plenty of blossoms in spring. 

Almond. These flower well in Lincoln's Inn Fields, and in 
the squares about Bloomsbury. There are numerous varieties. 

Birch. Betula nigra, B. alba, and B. pendula are the beet. 
They are the most graceful of all deciduous trees. 

Plane. Platanus orientals is the very best of all City trees, 
and Platanus occidentalis about the worst. The Oriental 
plane will grow where any other tree would perish. 

Fig. This has already been described as an excellent 
City tree. It quickly covers a wall. Fruit is not to be 
expected. Plant, if possible, on a raised bank, made up with 
sandy loam and plenty of old mortar. 

Elm. The common and the Wych elm stand smoke well, 
but are very subject to the attacks of insects. It should bt 
used only for variety, never in any quantity. 
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Lime. The objections to the lime are, its great production 
of honey-dew, to which soot adheres, and the short duration 
of its foliage ; otherwise, it endures smoke with patience, 
and is a fast-growing cheerful tree. It is not long-lived in 
London. 

Poplar. In a moist soil, the aspen and Lombardy are first- 
rate city trees ; but they never thrive, either in a very dry 
soil, or in one water-logged. The following offer variety in 
their several characteristics : — Populus alba, P. betulifolia, P» 
Canadensis, P. fastigiata (Lombardy), P. nigra, P. tremula, 
{trembling), P. balsamifera, and its varieties. 

Sycamore. Acer pseudo-platanus. There is 'one in the 
Inner Temple 300 years old. The purple-leaved is a hand- 
some variety ; so is the white-leaved variegatum, but almost 
too delicate for a smoky air. 

Laburnum. An excellent town tree, but has such wretched 
foliage that it should not be used in any quantity. Its yel- 
low bloom is a good contrast to lilacs, where they also bloom 
well, which is rare in the city. 

Cherry. The double-blossomed cherry is a most useful bor* 
der shrub. The wild cherry makes a handsome tree. 

Thorn. Red, white, double-flowered, and evergreen thorns 
may be freely used in variety. Crataegus pyracantha is a 
beautiful tree for the centre of a grass-plot, or to train on a 
sunny wall. 

Pear. Jargonelle, Marie Louise, Beurre Diel, and brown 
Beurre give good foliage and plenty of blossoms, And may 
now and then ripen a few ill-flavoured fruits. Pyrus com- 
munis fastigiata and P. salicifolia are excellent. 

Grape Vine. Close beside Barbican there is a grape-vine 
which annually ripens a good crop of beautiful bunches. It 
is a Dutch sweetwater. Chasselas m usque, July cluster, and 
black Hamburg are also good sorts for town, but most not 
be expected to give much else than handsome foliage. 

Mulberry. In the same garden as the fruitful grape-vine, 
is also a mulberry, y,u\c\i bswa well. In the garden of 
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Merchant Taylors' Hall, Leadenhall Street, there is a fine 
mulberry, which has a most cheerful appearance all the 
summer. 

Catalpa tt/ringifolia. Mr. Dale recommends this beautiful 
flowering tree, as " doing well in London." At his word I 
introduce it here. I have no personal knowledge of its suc- 
cess in town. It is rather tender, and requires a rich deep 
loam. 

Pavia macrocarpa. I believe this will be found to do well 
in town, and thus take the place of the horse-chestnut. 

Willow, Salix Americana pendula, and Salix caprea pen- 
dula, are the two best. They require plenty of moisture. 

Lilac. All the Syringas endure smoke with patience. The 
following are the best : Yalleteana, Charles the Tenth, red 
Siberian, white French, and common dark blue. With gene- 
rous culture they would do much better than we usually see 
them in London. 

Medlar. Amelanchier botryapium (the snowy Mespilus) is 
a very hardy, free-flowering tree, that will thrive in mode- 
rately open spaces. 

Purple nut. Corylus avellan*, fol. purp., a very pretty me- 
dium-sized tree, with good foliage. 

Cydonia japonica, better known as Pyrue japoniea, a first- 
rate flowering tree for the City. Will do on a sunny wall, in 
stiff loam. 

Sumach. Rhus cotinus is an excellent City tree. 

Purple beech. Fagus sylvatica, fol. purp., gives a grand 
tone to a clump of light-foliaged trees, and will thrive in a 
moderate amount of smoke, but not in the densest parts of 
the City. The common beech needs a still purer air, and will 
answer only in good suburban districts. 

Tulip-tree. Liriodendron tulipifera is a good town tree, 
with magnificent foliage, but it blooms only in a pure air. 

Mountain ash. Pyrus aucuparia may be seen in plenty in all 
the roads leading out of London, and is a most beautiful tree 
in autumn. 
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Elder. Sambucus nigra, the common Elder and the red- 
berried Elder will do in City squares and churchyards, and will 
bear shade and damp with impunity. 

Pomegranate. Punica granatum flore-pleno, the double- 
flowering, answers on a warm wall in good districts. 

Snowberry. A neat deciduous bush for clumps and borders* 
If it does not flower and fruit freely, may be cut oyer every 
year for the sake of its beautiful foliage, and to insure a sac* 
cession of young shoots. 

Guelder rose. Yiburnum opulus is a first-rate flowering 
tree for the City, as is also Yiburnum lantana, the wayfaring 
tree. 

Weigelia rosea grows to perfection about Hornsey, Homer- 
ton, and Stoke Newington, without protection, I should 
recommend City gardeners to give it a trial* 

Other good flowering trees and shrubs for the City are : Al- 
thea frutex, Bladder senna, Spanish broom, Gum cistua, Ribea 
sanguine a and Ribes aureum, St. John's-wort* Daphne meze- 
reum, album, and rubrum, Chimonanthus fragrans. 

EVEBGBEENS FOB THE CITT. 

Aucuba japonica, Laurustinus, Holly, Privet of all kinds, 
but the following are the best: Ligustrum lucidum, L. 
lucidum sempervirens, L. japonicum. Arbor vita; the follow- 
ing are the best: Thuia occidentals, cupressoides, oricntalis, 
plicata, compacta, viliformis, and Biota compacta. Hypericum 
axillare, olympicum, and serpy Hi folium. Biiododeudron 
ponticum, and hybrid varieties, Sweet Bay» Myrtle, Magnolia 
grandiflora, and M. grandiflora precox. Tree box; the following 
are the best: Buxus balearica, chinensis, sempervirens, angnsti- 
folia, argentea, myrtifolia, and suffruticosa ; Buddlea globosa 
(herbaceous); Garrya elliptica, Portugal and common Laurel; 
Cotoneaster mycrophylla, requires full sun; Grislinia littoralis, 
a most beautiful shrub for a warm wall or sheltered border, will 
answer if kept very clean — it may be had of Mr. Standish, 
Bagshot; Cerasus lauto-cwaauv, *&&*ll<mia macrantha;, Eu- 
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onymus japonicus, and varieties; Quercus ilex, the evergreen 
Oak, should be tried in squares and churchyards; Rhamnus 
alaternus, and varieties, also Rhamnus buxifolius, and Wicklius; 
Cedrus deodara, in a mixture of good loam and peat; Aran- 
caria imbricata, for a raised bed of sandy loam, some in the 
Temple Gardens are thriving; Berberis aqui folium, Bealii, japo- 
nica,fascicularis bybrida, dulcis, and Fortuni — rich sandy loam 
and plenty of water overhead; Cephalotaxus For tun i, a very- 
robust and distinct conifer; Cupressns goveniana; Skimmia 
japonic a — this new berry-bearing shrub has not yet been tried 
in the City, but 1 feel assured it would answer, from a famili- 
arity with its constitution in my own garden; Phillyrea 
media, a lovely dark green shrub, among the yery best for 
the City. 

TBEE8 AND SHRUBS FOB THE SUBURBS. 

The following require a better air than the sorts in the 
two preceding lists. At about two miles from the centre of 
the City those here entered may be used without fear, if the 
soil is good, and the position open and unaffected by local 
atmospheric poison, such as that of floor-cloth factories, &c, 
in the neighbourhood of which it is impossible for any kind 
of vegetation to prosper, though human beings are content 
to shorten their days by it Those enumerated above will 
of course do better in the radius we are now considering : — 
Yew, common English and Irish, also Taxus adpressa, and 
Canadensis — the latter thrives quite in the dark on each side 
of the entrance-gate to my garden, under a dense screen of 
chestnut branches; Libocedrus chiiensis, a most lovely Arbor 
vita, very hearty in its growth; Juniper us chiiensis, Commu- 
nis arborescens, excelsa, Phoenicia, Sabinoides, Virginiana, 
and Virginiana argentea, the last three excellent for rock- 
work in the full sun; Abies Canadensis; Horse-chestnut; at 
three miles from the City the double-flowered and the lovely 
scarlet-flowered Chestnuts, the very finest of ornamental trees 
we have, succeed to admiration; Arbutus unedo axid. CVcraRsSi 
must have fall son and deep loam, mW. T&t \>*«x ^oa&& «* 
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damp; Berberis Asiatica, vulgaris, fol. purp.; Nepalensis, Con- 
cinna, and Darwinii — these, with those already enumerated, 
would make a splendid collection of berberies for a suburban 
garden; I have them all planted out in rich loam, and prize 
them most highly for their varied foliage and abundant 
blooming; Ceanothus pallidus; Cytisus albus; Daphne pon- 
tica, Deutzia scabra and gracilis; Philadelphus coronarius; 
Ruse us racemosus, Spirea grandiflora, prunifolia flore-pleno, 
Lindleyana, and Douglassii, Variegated snowberry; double 
Furze; Yucca gloriosa. At the distance of another mile many 
other conifers may be grown. The best Americans for general 
purposes are Rhododendrons, species and varieties, Kalmia 
latifolia and grandiflora, Azalea araoena, a profuse blooming 
and very cheerful dwarf species ; also Azalea Bealii, sinensis, 
and hardy Ghent varieties; Gnaltheria procumbens for 
edging; Leycesteria formosa; Myrica californica; American 
Cranberry, for rock- work on the margin of a pond; Andromeda 
floribunda; Ericas, of sorts. These last require a very pure air 
and the very best peat soil. 

WALL TREES AND SHRUBS FOR THE CITY. 

Grape vine, Virginian creeper, common white and Cape 
Jasmine ; Stauntonia latifolia, runs faster than Ivy, but requires 
leading; Clematis montana, Lonicera nexuosa, Chimonantbus 
fragrans, Crataegus pyracantha; Laburnum; Buddlea globosa, 
Cydonia japonica, golden Hop; Calystegia pubescens, the 
double rose-like convolvulus; English and Irish Ivy. Also the 
following: Hedera regneriana, has immense leaves; H. palmatm, 
and golden -leaved. In a good air add Hedera Callisii, ar- 
gentea, and vesta. The following plant out, in May, on a 
sunny wall or trellis: Cobea scandens, Eccremocarpus scabra, 
Sollya heterophylla, Lophosperxnum scandens, Maurandya 
Barclayana, Passiflora cerulea. 

WALL TREES AND SHRUBS FOR THE SUBURBS. 

To the above add Axfototafttai w^o, %fo«-9«TO%Va&d- 
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some-leaved deciduous climber; Atragene alpina flore-pleno; 
Clematis flamraula, azurea, Hendersonii, and lanuginosa; Jas- 
minum nudiflorum; Lonicera grata (evergreen), fragrantissima, 
also does well as a standard shrub, and blooms in February; 
Solanum jasminoides; Tecoma radicans and grandiflora; 
Wistaria sinensis, and frutescens magnifica, tbe finest wall 
and trellis trees we bave; Rubns fruticosus, fol. var., and flore- 
pleno, the variegated-leaved and doable-flowering brambles. 

WALL TBEES AND SHRUBS FOB VABIOCS ASPECTS IN THE 
SUBURBS. 

SOUTH WALLS. 

Grislinia littorallis, Magnolia conspicua and grandiflora ; 
Cotoneaster mycrophylla; Benthamia fragifera (peat), common 
Myrtle and Eugenia ugni; Ceanotbus azureus; Clematis azurea 
grandiflora; Crataegus pyr acanthus; Escallonia macrantba; 
Rhamnus alaternus, Cydonia japonica; Wistaria sinensis; 
Dutch honeysuckle ; Ribes sanguinea. 

Roses. Ayrshire : Bennett's, ruga, and lovely rambler. Multi- 
flora : felicite perpetuelle, Grevillea, and fragrans. Boursault : 
Inermis, Amadis, and weeping blush. Sempervirens : Williams's, 
* floribundus, myrianthes, and rampant. 

EAST WALLS. 

Cotoneaster mycrophylla (old plants), Chimonanthus fra- 
grans, C. grandiflora, Clematis montana, C. flammuk Jas- 
minum oflicinale (the common white). 

Hoses. Williams's evergreen, crimson boursault, myri 
anthes, Bennett's seedling, ruga, crimson boursault. 

WEST WALLS. 

Japan honeysuckle, Cotoneaster mycrophylla, Magnolia 
grandiflora (in sheltered localities), Eccremocarpus scabra, 
Jasminum nudiflorum (to be moved when done flowering, and 
brought back again to bloom every season in warm positions), 
Passiflora azurea, Solanum jasminioidea (\u ^«xm <^u»&5sub* 
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must be close pruned till it blooms freely), Ceanothus azures*, 
Fuchsia Riccartoni (in sheltered positions, but will not aland 
a severe winter), Periploca graca. 
Rosea. Fllicite' perpetuelle, renoncule. 

NORTH WALLS. 

Stauntonia latifolia, Jasminum officinale, Clematis montana, 
common Fig, Irish and variegated Ivy, Virginian Creeper, Co- 
toneaster mycrophylla, Chimonanthus fragrans, C. grandi- 
flora. 

Roses. F^licite perpetuelle, and any of the Ayrshires. 

PLANTS TO GROW UNDER THE DRIP OF TREES IN A GOOD AIR. 

The following bear the drip of trees well, and are excellent 
for ornamental planting in positions where most other things 
would fail for want of more free exposure: — 

Berberis aquifolium, Asiatics, japonica; Bnxus semper- 
virens, and all its varieties, except suffruticosa, B. chinensis ; 
Ligustrum japonicum, lucid am, sempervirens, and all the 
varieties of the common Privet; Rubus discolor, radula, coesius 
fol. var., fruticosus flore-pleno, and all the varieties of the 
common Bramble; Skimmia japonica, Gaultheria procumbens, 
and Shallon, in peat; Taxus Canadensis, baccata fol. var., and 
all the varieties of the common Yew; Hypericum elatior, 
calycinum, kalmianum; Cornus sanguinea, mascula variegata, 
sempervirens; Juniperus communis; all the varieties of the 
common Ivy, Feriwinkle and Tussock Grass. 

ROSES FOR SMOKY ATMOSPHERES. 

Hybrid Perpetualt. Geant des Batailles, General Jacque- 
minot, Duchess of Norfolk, L^on des Combats, Jules Margottin, 
Dr. Marx, Jacques Lafitte, William Jesse, Madame Laflay, 
Mrs. Elliot, Duchess of Sutherland, Baronne Prevost, Madame 
de Cambac&es, William Griffiths, Auguste Mie, Souvenir de la 
Seine d'Angleterre. 

Bourbon Ferpetuak. Roquet da "Elate, Queen^ Pierre de St, 
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Cyr, Louis Odier, Souvenir de Malmaison, Acidalil, Sir Joseph 
Paxton. 

China. Mrs. Bosanquet, Virginie, Fabvier. 

Noisette. Aimie Vibert, Ophirie, Caroline Maroiesse. 

Most of the French roses stand smoke well, and cabbage 
and Provence roses may be used freely in the borders, but 
should have as good culture as more expensive sorts. Tea- 
scented and moss roses are not at all suitable. See remarks 
on roses at page 110, et passim. 

ROSES FOR THE SUBURBS. 
SUMMER BOSB8. 

Damask. La Ville de Bruxelles, Pope. 

Moss. Common, Luxembourg, Purpurea rubra. 

Trovence. Cabbage, Jacqueminot. 

French. Bizarre Marbr^e, Ohl, Triomphe de Rennes, Boula 
de Nanteuil, Latour d'Auvergne, Napoleon. 

Hybrid China. Breimus, Beauty of Billiard, Comtesse 
Lacepe*de, Fulgens, General Jacqueminot, General Kleber, 
Magna Rosea, Chene'dole\ 

Hybrid Bourbon. Henri Barbet, Lord John Russell, Paul 
Perras, Charles Duval, Coup d'Hebe\ 

Alba. Felicite" Parmehtier, Madame Legras. 

Sweet Brier. Double Scarlet. 

AUTUMN BOSBS. 

In a good rose-soil, more desirable than any of the summer 



Hybrid Perpetual. Alexandrine BachmeterT, Auguste Mie, 
Augustine Mouchelet, Baronne Prevost, Caroline de Sansal, 
Comte Odart, Cornet, Dr. Juillard, Dr. Marx, Duchess of Nor- 
folk, Duchess of Sutherland, Geant des Batailles, General 
Jacqueminot, Jacques Lafitte, Jules Margottin, La Fontaine, 
LaReine, Lion des Combats, Lord Raglan, Madame de Trottaire, 
Madame Dommage, Madame Knorr, Madame LarTay, Madame 
de Cambaoeres, Mrs. Elliot, Mrs. Rivers, Souvenir de la Reine 
d'Angleterre, William Griffiths. 
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Bourbon. Acidalie, Apolline, Aurore da Guide, Bouquet de 
Flore, Cornice de Seine et Marne, Henri Lecoq, Jnstine, Le 
Grenadier, Lord Palmerston, Louis Odier, Madame Margat, 
Paul and Virginia, Pierre de St. Cyr, Pigeron, Prince Albert, 
Queen, Souvenir de Dumont d'Urville, Souvenir de la Mal- 
maison, Sir Joseph Pax ton. 

Noisettes. Aimee Vibert, Caroline Marniesse, Fellenberg, 
Fortune's Yellow, Isabella Grey, Jaune Desprez, La Biche, 
Ophirie, Phaloe\ 

Perpetual Moss. Imperatrice Eugenie, Madame E. Ory,Salet. 

China. To those named in the former list add Aimee Plan- 
tier, Fabvier, Eugene Beauharnais, Mrs. Bosanquet, Virginie. 

Tea-scented. These need a very pure air and shelter from 
east winds. The best for suburban gardens are Devonicnsis, 
Gloire de Dijon, and Safranot. 

Climbers. Ayrshire splendens, Evergreen Banksiaeflora, 
Myrianthes, and others named in the previous list ; J ales 
Margottin and many others of the fast-growing perpetuals and 
noisettes make good wall and pillar roses. 

TWENTY-FOUR OP THE BEST HOLLYHOCKS. 

Agricola (Paul), salmon pink ; Attraction (Paul), cherry 
pink ; Beauty of Cheshunt (Paul), yellow ; Beauty of Walden 
(Chater), carmine ; Black Prince (Paul), black ; Canary, 
(C hater), yellow ; Comet, crimson ; El Dorado (Paul), gold 
yellow ; Fireball (Paul), scarlet crimson ; General Havelock 
(Paul), ruby scarlet ; Glory of Cheshunt (Paul), yellow ; He- 
cuba (Paul), purplish lilac; Lady Willoughby d'Eresby (Paul), 
cream ; Lilac Queen (Chater), lilac blush ; Lizzy (Paul), 
peach ; Magnum Bonum, dark maroon ; Memnon (Paul), 
light crimson ; Pourpre Noir (Paul), purplish maroon ; Pink 
Perfection (Paul), pink ; Pourpre de Tyre, purple ; Plutarch 
(Paul), plum ; Queen of the Whites (Paul), white ; Eoty 
Queen, rosy blush ; Red Rover (Paul), fiery scarlet ; Walden 
Jfiu terpiece (Chater), Umon-fttadftd \>mk. 
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TWENTY-FOUB FIBST-CLASS DAHLIAS. 

Annie Salter (Salter), peach, four feet ; Beauty of the Grove 
(Burgess), huff, tipped carmine, three feet ; Beauty of Slough 
(Bragg), white, mottled and tipped, crimson purple, five feet; 
Boh (Drummond), bright scarlet, four feet ; Oheruh (Holmes), 
light orange yellow, four feet ; Duke of Wellington (Drum- 
mond), orange, four feet; Eclipse (Wheeler), dark purple, 
three to four feet ; Incomparable (Ablitt), crimson red ; King 
of Yellows (Collier) ; Lady Popham (Turner), white, tipped 
with lavender, four feet ; Lord Palmerston (G. Holmes), crim- 
son scarlet, four to five feet ; Lollipop (G. Holmes), salmon 
huff, five feet ; Lord Bath (Wheeler), crimson, three feet ; Mid- 
night (Fellowes), nearly black, edged with marble, three to 
four feet; Mont Blanc (Fellowes), pure white, four to five 
feet ; Mrs. Wheeler (Wheeler), rich deep scarlet, four to five 
feet ; Princess Radziwill (Gaines), white, tipped purple, three 
feet ; Queen of Whites (Bush), white, two feet 5 Robert Bruce 
(Bush), orange, three feet ; Roland (Bush), white, tipped with 
crimson purple, four feet ; Royal Scarlet (Keynes), crimson 
scarlet, three to four feet ; Royal Scarlet (Keynes), three feet 
and a-half ; The Nigger (Fellowes), dark maroon, three feet ; 
Touchstone (Fellowes), rosy purple, three to four feet ; Yellow 
Beauty (Turner), bright yellow, four feet. 

TWELVE OF THE BEST FANCY DAHLIAS. 

Alliance (Perry), lilac ground, spotted, striped maroon, four 
to five feet ; Admiration (Green), white and scarlet, three to 
four feet ; Baron Aldereon (Perry), soft cerise, white tips, two 
to three feet ; Butterfly (Salter), yellow, striped and spotted 
red, two feet ; Carnation (Keynes), white, striped purple, 
three to four feet; Fancy King (Legge), orange buff, tipped 
white, four feet ; Inimitable (Salter), orange salmon, striped 
and spotted, deep crimson, three feet ; Imperatrice Eugenie ; 
(Miquet), pure white, edged purple, three feet ; Jenny Lind 
(Girling), maroon, tipped white, two fe<&\ \jakj ^vstes*. 
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(Dodds), dull red, tipped white, fine petal and form, four feet ; 
Tattycoram (Slipper), dark maroon, tipped white, four feet ; 
Jupiter (Turner), dark crimson, white tips, four feet. 

SEVEN DWARF DAHLIAS FOB BEDDING. 

Captain Ingram, dark crimson, free-flowering, two feet; 
Crystal Palace Scarlet, small and brilliant ; Prince Arthur, 
crimson, eighteen inches ; Queen of Whites, pure white, two 
and a-half feet ; Titian, bright yellow, two and a-half feet ; 
Purple Zelinda, purple, two feet ; White Zelinda, two feet. 

TWENTY-FOUR LARGE-FLOWERED CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Alfred Salter, delicate rosy lilac ; Annie Henderson, yellow, 
very early ; Antigone, fine white ; Auguste Mie, pale car- 
mine, with yellow tip ; Annie Salter, yellow ; Beauty, peach ; 
Bossuet, pale rosy purple ; Dupont de l'Eure, shaded carmine ; 
Elizabeth, beautiful white ; Genevieve, blush white ; Goliah, 
fine white; Golden Queen of England, new and splendid; Her- 
mine, delicate blush ; King, light peach ; Leon Lequay, shaded 
purple ; Madame Poggi, deep chestnut ; Mount Etna, fiery 
red ; Mr. Deschamps, canary yellow ; Pio Nono, bright car- 
mine, golden points ; Plutus, yellow ; Queen of England, 
delicate blush white ; Trilby, delicate blush white, fine; Vulcan, 
fine bright red chestnut ; Vesta, ivory white. 

TWELVE ANEMONE-FLOWERED CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Captain Moutells, light violet ; Fleur de Marie, the best 
white; Gluck, golden orange ; Marguerite de Versailles, blush ; 
Madame Gorderau, sulphur ; Diamant de Versailles, white 
guard and rosy centre; Begulus, cinnamon ; Romulus, rosy lilac 
and rose ; Marguerite, rose guard with light centre ; Eclipse, 
sulphur, gold centre ; Brunette, yellow ; Roquileure, orange 
centre, with guard of red and orange. 

THIRTY OF THE FINEST POMPONES. 

Adonis, rosy purple and. -white *, Av^le d'Or, incurved pale 
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yellow 5 Autumna, reddish buff, early ; Bijou dHorticulture, 
lemon white ; Bob, bright chocolate red ; Brilliant, bright 
cinnamon ; Cedo Nulli, white, with bluish tip ; Dr. Bo» 
Duval, brown red ; Drin Drin, yellow ; Duruflet, rosy lilac ; 
Fleurette, violet purple; General Lafont, carmine striped; 
General Canrobert, yellow; Hendersonii, yellow, early; La 
Liliputienne, deep carmine, small but profuse bloomer ; Mara- 
bout, pale blush ; Mrs. Dale, pale fawn, purple back ; Mus- 
tapha, dark brown ; President Decaisne, white tipped purple ; 
Requiqui, plumb, splendid ; Sacramento, orange-yellow ; 
Scarlet Gem (Salter), bright red; Madame Fould (Salter), 
blush ; Madame Rousselon, pink and lilac,, early ; Ranun- 
culus, carmine, early ; Robert Bruce, rosy purple 5 Surprise, 
white-tipped rose ; Zebra, rosy lilac ; Triomphe, yellow, very 
late ; Modelle, white, very neat and early. 

A SELECTION OF VERBENAS FOB BEDDING, ARRANGED IN 
COLOURS. 

White. Bride, Mont Blanc, Mrs. Eolford, Mrs. H. Williams, 
and "White Perfection. 

Lilac and Blue. Blue bonnet, General Bosquet (these two 
are the nearest to blue yet obtained), Standard Bearer, Victory, 
Imperatrice Elizabeth. 

Purple and Mulberry. Duke of Cambridge, Emma, Field 
Marshal, Mulberry, Imperialis, King of Naples, Purple King, 
Prince of Prussia, Wonderful. 

Crimson'and Pink. Attraction, Brilliant de Yaise, Crimson 
Perfection, Geant des Batailles, Gloire de France, King of 
Sardinia, Loveliness, Madame Plantamour, and CELL Brilliant. 

Scarlet. Bonle de Feu, Defiance, Emperor of Scarlets, 
Gloire de Saint Etienne, Inglefield Scarlet, King of Scarlets, 
Lord Raglan, Miss Trotter, Saint Margaret, Scarlet Gem. 

PETUNIAS FOB BEDDING. 

Crimson Perfection, deep crimson; Favourite, an improved 
shrubland rose. Montreal Purple, rich ^rcrgfa*, ^xv&Rfe *^~ 
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bert, warm puce, used everywhere for bedding; Purple 
Prince, rosy purple, good substance and lasting; Queen o 
the Whites ; Queen of the Crimsons ; Shrubland Rose, dark 
rose; Springfield Purple; Springfield Rival, deep crimson; 
White Giant. 

TWELVE FIRST-GLASS CINERARIAS FOR GREENHOUSE CULTURE. 

Brilliant (Lidgard), white ground, blue edge ; Conspicua 
(Wheeler), white ground, margined rosy purple ; Earl of 
Clarendon (Turner), violet ground, red ring round a dark 
disk ; Emperor of the French (Turner), white ground, rosy 
crimson margin, dark disk ; Excelsior (Turner), pearl-white 
ground, margined violet ; Exquisite (Dobson), white ground, 
margined rosy crimson, dark disk ; Fascination (Henderson), 
deep blue, distinct white circle round a blue disk ; Magnum 
Bonum (Turner), rosy purple, white ring surrounding a black 
disk ; Miss Labouchere (Bousie), white ground, narrow mar- 
gin of rosy lilac ; Optima (Bousie), white ground, broad blue 
edge; Picturata (Henderson), white ground, margined rosy 
purple, lavender disk ; Sir Charles Napier (Turner), blue self, 
dark disk. 

TWELVE FIRST-RATE FANCY PELARGONIUMS FOB GREENHOUSE 
CULTURE. 

Emperor (Turner), upper petals black, edged white, under 
petals white, mottled purple ; Helen Faucit (Turner), dense 
crimson, lilac edge, under petals lilac, mottled crimson ; Ma- 
dame Rougiere (Turner), crimson purple, light throat and 
edges ; King (Turner), upper petals violet crimson, lower 
petals flesh, mottled crimson ; Omar Pacha (Turner), bright 
crimson ; Crimson King (Turner), crimson purple, lilac centre 
and edges, very dwarf and showy, splendid for forcing ; 
Beauty of Slough (Turner), bright rosy crimson, margined 
with white, white centre ; Bridesmaid (Turner), pale lavender 
edged with white ; Cloth of Silver (Henderson), silvery white, 
with rose blotch, under uetak trux* ^\»te % Celestial (Ayres), 
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bright light rose ; Lady Hume Campbell (Henderson), bright 
scarlet crimson, lilac centre ; Prima Donna (Turner), white 
centre, upper petals violet purple, margined with white, lower 
petals pure white, spotted with purple. 

TWELVE EARLY-BLOOMING PELARGONIUMS FOB GREENHOUSE 
CULTURE. 

Admirable (Turner), white, rose, and maroon ; Agnes 
(Hoyle), pink, blotched with black ; Conqueror (Beck), crim- 
son maroon ; Emperor (Beck), crimson and dark spot ; Fair 
Helen (Story), white, maroon, and crimson ; Governor-Ge- 
neral (Hoyle), white, rose, orange, and maroon ; King of 
Scarlets (Turner), bright scarlet ; Lord Raglan (Hoyle), an 
improved Salamander ; Marvellous (Hoyle), maroon and car- 
mine ; Review (Hoyle), white, rose, and maroon ; Viola 
(Hoyle), white and lilac ; Larkfield Rival (Davies), pure 
white, with pink spot on top petals. 

TWELVE LATE- BLOOMING PELARGONIUMS. 

Bianca (Hoyle), the finest white ; Beatrice (Hoyle) 5 Eu- 
genie (Hoyle) ; Floretta (Hoyle) ; Gem of the West (Ful- 
ler) ; General Williams (Turner) ; Matilda (Hoyle) ; Phaeton 
(Hoyle) ; Prince of Prussia (Turner) ; Saracen (Foster) ; 
Standard (Hoyle) ; Symmetry (Foster). 

VARIEGATED-LEAVED GBBANIUMS FOB BEDDING AND POT 
CULTURE. 

Alma (Turner), white margin, good trusses of scarlet flow- 
ers ; Culford Beauty (Grieves), sulphur edging, good trusses 
of orange-scarlet blossoms, fine for edgings and vases ; Sil- 
ver Queen, an improved Lucia Rosea, very effective as an 
edging ; Lady Plymouth, very neat and effective for edgings ; 
Attraction (Kinghorn) 5 Annie (Kinghorn), bright scarlet 
flowers ; Brilliant (Osborn), a very free-blooming, deep scarlet 
variety ; Dandy, a dwarf-growing, small-leaved ^raansfej W 
edges of beds ; Flower-of-tta-Day , \^ T&**\ fat ^jsmsA V*- 
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poses in town and suburbs ; Golden Chain, extremely beautiful, 
but difficult to manage, and needs a pure air ; Mountain ot 
Light, very dazzling in a mass ; Mountain of Snow, large 
foliage, with broad white margin ; Mrs. Lennox ; Mangles' 
Variegated ; Variegated Tom Thumb, dwarf habit, and very 
free bloomer. 

THE BEST GERANIUMS FOB BEDDING AND WINDOW CULTURE. 

Attraction, bright scarlet, dwarf habit, profuse bloomer, 
first-rate for bedding ; Amazon, a strong grower, with large 
globular truss, makes a good centre for a large bed ; Baron 
Hugel (or Princess Royal), dark horse-shoe foliage, scarlet 
flowers, white centre ; Bishopstowe Scarlet, dark scarlet ; 
Cerise Unique, soft cerise, splendid trusses, first-rate for 
windows, but not a good bedder in London ; Compactum,. 
splendid bedder; Commander-in-Chief, orange scarlet, fine 
where it succeeds, bat not one of the best for London ; Eclipse 
(Perry), compact habit, large trusses of bright scarlet, with 
white eye ; General Simpson (Speed), orange scarlet, white 
eye, excellent for bedding; General Pelissier (Kinghorn), 
orange scarlet, variegated foot-stalks; Glow-worm, Tom 
Thumb habit, but better ; Judy, pale salmon scarlet ; Koh-i- 
Noor, bright scarlet ; King of Scarlets, bright scarlet ; Kings- 
bury Pet, salmon pink, beautiful horseshoe foliage, very free, 
and first-rate for windows ; Lord Raglan, deep orange scarlet ; 
Life-Gaardsman, dark scarlet, white centre, good truss ; Ori- 
flame, huge scarlet truss, and rapid grower, good to train 
against a wall; Little David, like Tom Thumb, but more 
dwarf; Reidii, unequalled for the brilliancy of its trusses 
and fine foliage, excellent in London ; Rosy Morn (Turner), 
deep cerise, horseshoe foliage ; Royal Dwarf, one of the very 
best for bedding, dwarf habit ; Spitfire (Turner), brilliant 
scarlet, deeply-marked horseshoe foliage, very dwarf; Sut- 
ton's Scarlet Perfection, capital for bedding ; Tom Thumb, 
* well-known sort, market-growers sell many inferior va- 
rieties under this name. 
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TWELVE SHRUBBY CALCEOLARIAS FOB POT CULTURE. 

Albira (Cole), yellow, with brown spots, free blooming 
shrubby habit ; Attraction (Perkins), crimson, with orange 
margin and cap ; Camden Hero (Barnes), rich crimson ; Ca- 
nary Bird, pale canary yellow 3 Gem, orange brown, margin 
of yellow ; General Canrobert (Henderson), rich rosy crim- 
son ; Golden Cap, brown and yellow, with yellow cap, dwarf 
habit j King of Yellows ; Negro (Nelson), darkest crimson of 
all, only fit for pot-culture ; Pilot (Cule), crimson brown, small 
flowers ; Sultan, rich dark crimson, fine for pots ; Wildfire 
(Henderson), brownish crimson, large flowers. 

TWELVE OF THE BEST CALCEOLARIAS FOR BEDDING. 

Amplexicaulis, pale yellow, a noted bedder ; Aurea flori- 
bunda, orange yellow, dwarf, compact habit, dense masses of 
flower ; California, rich golden yellow, stiff habit; Crimson 
King, deep crimson, large, and of rather tall habit ; Drop* 
more, straw yellow ; Erecta, rich yellow, a first-rate bedding 
variety ; Goldfinder (Cole), rich yellow, the best of the new 
bedders ; King of Sardinia (Cole), rich crimson, large flower, 
dwarf habit, the best crimson for bedding ; Orange Boven 
(Cole), bright brownish orange, dwarf habit, free bloomer; 
Prince of Orange (Cole), bright orange brown, fading to light 
orange, very dwarf; Rubra, light orange red, very dwarf, an 
immense bloomer ; Yellow Prince of Orange, bright yellow, a 
splendid variety. 

CARNATIONS, PICOTEE8, AND PINK8. 

Carnations. Admiral Curzon, scarlet bizarre ; Hepworth's 
Brilliant, scarlet bizarre ; Black Diamond, crimson bizarre ; 
Puxley's Prince Albert, scarlet bizarre ; Slater's Robin Hood, 
scarlet bizarre ; Jenny Lind, crimson bizarre ; May's Falconr 
bridge, crimson bizarre ; Queen Victoria, scarlet flake ; King 
of Carnations, crimson bizarre; Slater's Warrior, pink bi- 
zarre ; Justice Shallow, scarlet flake ; Poor Tom, roaa flak&\ 
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Kosy Queen, rose flake ; Earl of Wilton, purple flake ; Beauty 
of Woodhouse, purple flake; Squire Trow, purple flake. 

Ficotees. Duke of Devonshire, purple ; Mrs. Norman, red ; 
Ariel, red ; Countess of Wilton, purple ; Mrs. Keynes, purple ; 
Mrs. Head ley, red ; King John, red ; Queen Victoria, red ; 
Helen, red ; King James, red. 

Finks. Purple Perfection ; Flying Dutchman, purple laced; 
New Criterion, purple ; Prince of Wales, crimson purple ; 
Ruby, crimson purple ; Beauty of Sal thill, reddish purple ; 
Jupiter, purple ; Sarah, dark ; Duchess of Devonshire, red 
laced ; Beauty of Home, black and white ; Black-eyed Susan, 
black and white. 

FUCHSIAS FOR BEDDING AND POT CULTUBE. 

Light. Duchess of Lancaster ; Roi dee Blanches ; Queen 
Victoria (Story), white corolla; Queen of Hanover (Banks); 
Mrs. Story ; Venus de Medici ; Fairest of the Fair (Banks), 
large and showy. 

Dark. Banks's Glory ; Turner's Othello ; Bo-peep, first- 
rate bedder ; Vanguard (Banks) ; Prince Albert (Banks) ; 
Nil Desperandum, most profuse bloomer, makes a good stan- 
dard. 

Dwarfs for Edging. Albert Smith, Catherine Hayes, Little 
Treasure. 

AURICULAS FOR CULTURE IN FRAME OR COOL GREENHOUSE. 

A few of the best old flowers, for beginners : — 

Green-edged. Waterloo (Smith), Champion (Page), Lady 
Ann Wilbraham (Oilier), Imperator (Litton), Lord Nelson 
(Howard). 

Gray-edg(d. Conqueror (Waterhouse), General Bolivar 
(Smith), Lovely Ann (Oliver), Superb (Headley), Ne plus 
ultra (Fletcher). 

White -tdged. Conqueror (Popplewell), Glory (Taylor), 
True Briton (Hepworth), Incomparable (Taylor). 
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Selfs. Blackbird (Spalding), Metropolitan (Redman), Mrs. 
Smith (Smith), Hannibal (Faulkner). 

AZALEAS FOB COOL GBEENHOUSB. 

Barclayana, white, striped violet ; Admiration, white, flaked 
carmine ; Chelsoni, orange scarlet ; Coronata, rosy red ; Crispi- 
flora, rosy lake ; Gem, salmon, spotted ; Criterion, light sal- 
mon, edged white, spotted crimson ; Delicata, rose ; Empress 
Eugenie, rose, spotted ; Enlalie Van Geert, blush pink, spotted 
carmine ; Extranii, violet rose ; Gledstanesi, white, occa- 
sionally striped red ; Iveryana, white, striped red ; Lateritia, 
light orange red ; Lateritia alba suprema ; Juliana, orange 
scarlet ; Holfordiana, violet rose ; PraBstantissima, orange red ; 
Hagnificus, large, white ; Bosy Circle, rosy pink, spotted dark 
rose ; Symmetry, rosy salmon, spotted crimson ; Yiolacea su- 
perba, violet ; Marie, carmine, spotted crimson. 

CAMELLIAS FOB COOL GREENHOUSE, CONSEBVATOBT, AND 
WINDOWS. 

White. Adelina Benvenuti, ivory-white, blotched with rose; 
Alba Bourtulin ; Countess of Ellesmere, creamy-striped flesh ; 
Countess of Orkney, carmine stripe ; De la Reine, mottled 
rose, superb ; Dunlops, pure white ; Montironi, imbricated ; 
Targioni, carmine stripe ; Teutonia, occasionally blush. 

Rose, Amalia Melzi, veined white ; Arciduca Giovanni, 
striped white ; Bella di Pontedera, brilliant rose, striped white, 
double; Bizarra, pale rose, veined white; Commander-in- 
Chief; Cruciata Nova, white stripe ; Drysdalei, carnation- 
like ; Elizabeth Herbert, light centre ; Hempstedi, bright 
rose, large; Jardin d'Hiver ; Marietta Mossoni, light centre; 
Saccoi nova. 

Carmine and Crimson. Ariosto, white stripe; Benneyii, 
velvety crimson ; Francesco Ferrugi, shaded slate, form of a 
ranunculus; L'Inaspettata, cherry red, edged white ; Maria 
Morren, carmine ; Mathotiaaa, crimson, imbricated ; Optima 
(Low); crimson and rose. 
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USEFUL BULBS FOB BEDS AND BOBDEBS. 

Hyacinths, Narcissi in variety ; Tulips, Van Thull, Turnsole, 
Standard, Vermilion Brilliant, Lac Van Rhyn ; double Jon- 
quils ; Crocuses, yellow and blue, the white get spoiled by 
smoke ; double and single Snowdrops ; two-leaved Scillas • 
winter Aconites, very cheerful in clumps; Persian and Spanish 
Iris; Anemones; Dog's-tooth Violets for pots and boxes. 

A FEW GOOD BEDDING PLANTS IN COLOUBS. 

White. Pyrethrum; Geranium Boule de Neige; Fuchsia Ro 
dcs Blanches ; Verbena Pulchella, Mrs. Holford, and White 
Perfection ; white ivy-leaved Geranium ; Phlox Omniflcra 
compacta ; (Enothera taraxacifolia, an excellent City flower ; 
white Clarkia ; white Candytuft ; Campanula Carpatica, doe* 
best on rock- work in small gardens. 

Scarlet. Geranium Tom Thumb, Little David, Compactura 
Reidii, Miles's Seedling ; Verbena Defiance, Ge*ant des Ba- 
tailles, Brilliant de Vaise, St. Margaret, Boule de Feu, Cuphea 
Platycentra. 

Fink. Geranium Judy ; Lucia rosea ; Diadematum ; Ver- 
bena Beauty Supreme, Standard of Perfection; Saponaria cala- 
brica ; Silene compacta. 

Purple. Verbena Emma, Andre, Purple King, Mulberry ; 
Petunia Phoenicia ; Phlox Drummondii, Senecio flore-pleno. 

Yellow and Orange. Calceolaria Aurea floribunda, rugosa, 
amplexicaulis; double French Marigold; (Enothera prostrata ; 
Gaillardia picta. 

Lilac and Slue. Ageratum ; Heliotrope ; Lobelias ; Salvia 
patens, Forget-me-not, the last may be kept in bloom by con- 
stantly clipping off the bloom-spikes before they form seed ; 
Delphinium formosum, and Hendersonii, also to be kept io 
bloom by the same process. 

HEBBACEOUS BOBDEB PLANTS FOB CITY GABDBNS. 

While. Perennial Candytuft; hite Lily; double Fever* 
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few (Pyrethrum) ; white Fraxinella ; white perennial Lupiu ; 
Lily of the Valley, must not be disturbed ; white Marvel of 
Peru ; Saxifrage ; Antirrhinum majus ; Solomon's Seal, docs 
well under trees ; double Yarrow ; Spirea filipcndula plena ; 
Peonia Whitleii ; double Rocket. 

Fink and Scarlet. Calystegia pubescens, for poles and trel- 
lises ; French Willow ; common Gladiolus ; Goat's Rue, Marvel 
of Peru ; Turk's Cap and Tiger Lilies ; Dielytra spectabilis ; 
perennial and annual Valerian ; Sweet "Williams ; Columbines ; 
Antirrhinums ; Chelone bracteata, and carnea ; Wallflowers ; 
Delphinium elegans ; Chinese Pink ; Fuchsia coccinea ; Ever- 
lasting Pea ; Lobelia fulgens and cardinalis, a first-rate City 
flower; Lychnis fulgens; perennial Poppy; Potentillas; Salvia 
coccinea ; Schizantbus in variety ; Silene schafta ; Christmas 
Rose ; Thrift. 

. Purple and Blue. Catananche ; Centaurea ; Iris xiphioides 
and Germanica ; Lupinus polyphyllus ; Veronicas ; Aconitum 
in variety ; Agapanthus umbellatus, in light rich soil, in a 
sheltered position, it bears smoke well ; Aquilegia Siberica 
plena ; Brewer's pimpernel ; Campanulas of sorts ; Delphi- 
nium Barlowii, formosum, and Hendersonii ; Digitalis pur- 
purea ; Gentiana acaulis, only in the best open spaces, and 
planted on a bank of sandy peat ; common Rocket ; Anbrctia 
purpurea ; Lobelia erinoides ; Potentilla Garneriana ; Salvia 
patens; Spiderwort. 

Yellow and Orange. Day Lily ; Sweet Colt's-foot, will do 
under trees ; Evening Primrose, makes a useful bush, and 
bears a profusion of new blooms every evening ; Golden Red, 
very pretty when grown with care and kept tidy by stakes ; 
Orange Lily ; perennial Sunflower, hardy and handsome j 
Rudbeckia columnaris ; Moneywort, useful on rock-work ; 
Tansy ; Aconitum japonicum ; Alyssum saxatile, beautiful 
on rock-work ; Cheiranthus of sorts, and common double- 
yellow Wallflower ; Cistus guttatus ; Eschscholtzia californicn,. 
usually treated as an annual; large-flowering Hawkweed; 
Potentilla grandiflora ; double Buttercup ; double Bird's-foot 
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Trefoil ; common and golden-leaved Stonecrop ; biennial 
Mullein, very coarse, but looks well lifted on rook-work. 

HABDT PLANTS WITH O&NAMBKTAL FOLIAGE FOB CUT 
GARDENS. 

Antennaria arenaria, silvery leaves and pale yellow flowers, 
quite hardy ; Farfugium grande, to plant out for the summer 
in a fancy bed ; Angelica, very pretty leaves; American Flea- 
bane, Erigeion, large leaves, that look well on a bank ; va- 
riegated Milfoil; white- leaved Alyssum ; variegated-leaved 
Daisy ; common Teasel, useful on a bank ; Milk Thistle, for 
rock- work; common Rue; Lavender ; Wormwood ; golden- 
leaved Stonecrop ; Spiderwort ; variegated Moneywort ; So- 
lomon's Seal, as graceful as a fern ; variegated Veronica ; 
variegated Yarrow; Pampas grass, must have deep loam, par- 
tial shade, and plenty of moisture ; Festuca glauca ; Festuca, 
heterophylla ; Briza gracilis ; Linaria cymbalaria, useful on 
rock-work 5 variegated Lily of the Valley ; variegated-leaved 
Fuchsia ; variegated Ivy ; variegated Dead Nettle ; variegated 
Bramble ; common dark-crimson Beet, looks very pretty here 
and there in a border ; variegated Periwinkle. 

▲ SELECTION OF USEFUL ANNUALS IN COLOURS. 

Yellow and Orange. Eschscholtzia californica and crocea ; 
Leptosiplion luteum ; Limnanthes sulphurea ; Lupinus luteus ; 
Calliopsis tinctoria, and Burridgeanum ; golden annual Chry- 
santhemum ; Erysimum Peroffskianum ; golden Hawk weeds; 
Helianthemums. 

Scarlet and Bed. Collomea coccinea ; Malope trifida gran- 
diflora; (Enothera rubicunda; scarlet and red Poppies; 
scarlet Sweet Pea ; Prince's Feather. 

Hose and Pink. Calandrina discolor ; Adonis Flos ; Cal- 
liopsis atrosanguinea, and Drummondii ; Centranthus macro- 
siphon ; Olarkia pulchella, and Neriflora ; Collinsia Bartesise- 
folia ; Kaulfussia rosea ; Limnanthes albus roseus ; Lupinus 
rotes ; Lychnis nanus ; (Enothera rosea alba ; Papaver Mar- 
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shallii; Silene rubra, and Pseudo atocion ; Virginian Stock; 
Viscaria oculata ; Saponaria calabrioa. 

Blue and Purple. Calandrina grandiflora ; Campanula pen- 
tagonia, and Loreii; Convolvulus minor ; Cyanus minor; 
Eutoca viscida, and Wrangeliana ; Gilia califbrnica; Iberis 
Violacea; Kaulfossia amelloides; Lath yr us aznreus; Rocket 
Larkspurs ; Lupinus nanus, and monogynia ; Nolana atripi- 
cifolia ; Yiscaria oculata nana. 

Lilac. Collinsia bicolor; Gilia tricolor ; Leptosipbon denai- 
flora, and androsaceus. 

White. Campanula pentagonia alba; Cenia alba; Cen- 
tranthus albus ; Clarkia alba ; Collinsia bicolor alba ; Con- 
volvulus minor alba; Dianthus sinensis alba; Iberis coro- 
nata; Lnpinus Dunnettii superbus, Hartwegii albus; Malva 
zebrina ; Nolana grandiflora ; Silene armeria alba ; white 
Virginian Stock. ; 

HALF-HABDY ANNUALS. 

Asters, of all colours except yellows and bright blues ; 
Stocks, crimson, purple, white, and blush ; double French 
and African Marigolds, of many shades of yellow and orange; 
Phlox Drummondii, various ; Salpiglossis, various ; sweet 
Sultan, yellow, purple, and white ; and for special choice pur- 
poses the following — Acroclinium roseum, a splendid new ever- 
lasting flower, of a lively satin rose ; Anagallis indica, pretty 
blue ; Alonsoa Warscewicsii, bright scarlet, and splendid for 
beds ; Bartonia aurea, fine orange ; Helichrysum, of many 
shades of white, yellow, and pink ; Lobelia ramosus, splendid 
blue, for beds and edgings ; Veronica syriaca, a perfect gem 
of the speedwell family, charming blue and white, and admi- 
rable for pots ; Portulaccas of sorts, yellow, rose, and white ; 
Saponaria calabrica, foi a noat bed of pink ; and Zinneas of 
many colours. 

SHOWY ANNUALS FOB BEDS AND CHOICE BORDERS. 

Yellow. Platystemon californicum ; Eschscholtzia califor- 
nica, and crocea ; Lupinus lutea, very sweet ; French and 
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African Marigolds ; Bartonia aurea, ugly foliage ; (Enothera 
Drummondii, very beautiful; annual golden Chrysanthemum ; 
Cheiranthus Marshallii, a gem for bedding and rock-work as 
well as borders. 

Red and Crimson. Love-lies-bleeding, to drop its tassels 
over towards the grass; Tropaeolum Tom Thumb ; Saponaria 
oalabrica, a close-growing pink beauty, smothered with small 
flowers all the summer ; Salpiglossis, orange red, very neat ; 
Galandrina discolor, Jacobaea, must be raised early in heat ; 
Malope grandiflora, bold and showy ; Collinsia atro-rubens, 
very slip wy; Clarkia pulchella. 

Blue and Lilac. Nemophila insignis, very pretty while it 
lasts, but of brief duration ; Leptosiphon and rosaceum, nurplish 
lilac ; Purple Candytuft ; Convolvulus minor, lovely in the 
morning ; Eutoca viscida, useful because a good blue, but 
otherwise a shabby thing ; Lupinus nanus; Nolana atriplici- 
folia; Sweet Sultan. 

White. Clarkia alba, weak in its effect ; White Candytuft ; 
Hclichrysum macranthum ; Asters of all colours except yellow. 
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Acacia as a City tree, 207. 

Ailanthus glandulosus, 207. 

Air and light, how to secure the 
utmost in a small garden. 49. 

Alder, species of, for the City, 207. 

Alterations, when to commence, 2. 

Almond, blooms well in London, 
207. 

American chestnut, 91. 

Americans for suburban gardens, 
212. 

Annuals and biennials, 151. 

Annuals arranged in colours, 228. 

Annuals for bedding, 156. 

Annuals, half-hardy, 229. 

Annuals, to sow mixed, 155. 

Annuals, selection of for masses, 
230. 

Annuals, uses and management of, 
151. 

Apple, a good City tree, 207. 

Arrangement of annuals, 155. 

Architectural ornaments, 204. 

Artificial manures useful to Lon- 
doners, 113. 

Artificial stone, 214. 

A rule to test propriety, 20. 

Ash and its varieties, 207. 

Ash-trees in Thames Street, &c, 
89. 

Asters, cultivation of, 157. 

Atmosphere of London, impurities 
of, 61. 

Auriculas for frame and cool green- 
house, 224. 

Autumn work, 193. 

Azaleas, list of the best, 225. 

B lR-uns, cultivation of, 15S. 
Battle with the elements, 61. 
Bedding dahlias, list of, 218. 



Bedding-plants, list of, in colours, 
226. 

Bedding-plants, to propagate, 171. 

Beds, bulbs for, 226. 

Beds, gay in winter, 197. 

Beds gay with annuals, 156. 

Beds of roses in town, 107. 

Beech, the purple-leaved, 209. 

Birch, species of suited for town, 
207. 

Boite a houppe, 198. 

Border - plants, with flowering 
shrubs, 59. 

Borders, how to improve, 64. 

Botanical studies in gardening, 51. 

Bottom-heat, to obtain, 175. 

Box-edging,-473. 

Brick-edgings, 76. 

Broome's (Mr.) advice on City 
gardening, 102. 

Builders' practices with garden- 
plots, 8. 

Bulbous-rooted flowers, 134. 

Bulbs for beds and borders, 226. 

Bulbs, various, that thrive in Lon- 
don, 149. 

Bulbs to follow bedding-plants, 
149. 

Bush-drains, to make, 11. 

Cable-pattern edging-tile, 75, 205. 

Calceolarias, 181. 

Calceolarias, list of the best, 223. 

Camellias, list of the best, 225. 

Canterbury-bell, culture of, 160. 

Carnations and picotees, 223. 

Carnations, picotees, and pinks, 
i 121. 

Catalpasuitedfor L. nion squares, 
| 209. 
[ Cats, to keep out, 189. 
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Central plots useful in small gar- 
dens, 49. 

Charring, how to perform it, 70. 

Cheiranthes, 161. 

Cherry, sorts for town, 208. 

Chrysanthemum culture, 122. 

Chrysanthemum, its excellence as 
a City flower, 122. 

Chrysanthemums, list of the best, 
218. 

Cinerarias for greenhouse culture, 
220. 

Cold-pit, uses of, 167. 

Colours, bedding-plants for various, 
226. 

Colours, herbaceous plants for va- 
rious, 226. 

Common, turf from the best, 81. 

Conditions requisite to success in 
gardening, 3. 

Concise code of rose culture, 111. 

Crocuses and snowdrops, 134. 

Cuttings, Dots for striking. 199. 

Cydonia japonica, a first-rate 
flowering tree, 209. 

Dahlia, culture and uses, 125. 

Dahlias, list ot the best thirty-six, 
217. 

Dahlias in beds and borders, 127. 

Dead wood a source of fungi, 68. 

Deciduous trees for the Ciiv, 207. 

Deep-digging, its value and impor- 
tance, 7, 64. 

Description of a suburban garden, 
34. f 

Designs for gardens, objeotioBs to, 
14. 

Digging, draining, &c, 6. 

Drainage, necessity oi» 4. 

Drainage, how to conduct it, 9. 

Drip of trees, plants to grow under, 
214. 

Earthworms, 187. 

Earwigs, 189. 

Earwigs, to eradicate, 129. 

Edgings, live and dead, 72. 

Elm, of doubtful value as a town 
tree, 207. 

Elder-tree for squares and church- 
yards, 210. 

Evergreens should be planted 
abundantly, 51. 

Evergreen scrubs essential to gar- 
den scenes, 18. 

Evergreens that thrive in London, 
92. 



Evergreens that thrive in the su- 
burbs, 93. 

Evergreen trees and shrubs for 
cities, 210. 

Exotics, general notes on, 171. 

Fancy edgings of grasses, Ac., 74. 

Fern-pots (Pascall's), 199. 

First steps towards planning a 
garden, 25. 

Flower-garden should be near the 
house, 19. 

Flowering-plants for beds and bor- 
ders, 18. 

Foliage plants, hardy, 228. 

Foliage, to keep clean, 173. 

Forecourt, plan and description of, 
35. 

Forecourts, proper style for, 15. 

Frost, to keep out, 168. 

Fuchsias, the best for pots and 
bedding, 224. 

Fuchsias, cultivation of, 111. 

Fumigation with tobacco, 191. 

Fumigator, self-acting, 198. 

Furnishing plants, 198, 19?. 

Fungi, common in damp soils, 69. 

Fungi, underground, injurious to 
trees, 69. 

Garden always beautiful, 195. 
Garden edgings, the best, 905. 
Gardener's year, 193. 
Gas-heating, 166. 
Geraniums, list of the best, 221, 

222. 
Geraniums for the window, 183. 
Geraniums, to propagate in open 

air, 178. 
German stocks, 161. 
Gladiolus, common and greenhouse 

sorts, 148. 
Grape-vines, excellent for walk in 

the City, 208. 
Grass-plots, dimensions and pro- 
portions of, 77. 
Grass-plots in dark City gardens, 

82. 
Grass-plots in the City, 53. 
Grass-plots should be ample, 19. 
Grass-plots, to lay down by seed, 

79. 
Grasses for confined spaces, fit. 
Gravel and masonry agreeable 

garden features, 36. 
Graveyards in the City, 103. 
Greenfly, to destroy, 188. 
Greenhouse construction, 166. 
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Greenhouse management, 171. 
Greenhouse, uses of, 164 
Greenhouse vermin, 199. 
Guelder rose, sorts suitable for 
town, 210. 

Half-hardy annuals, to raise, 161. 
Half-hardy annuals, to cultivate, 

153. 
Hardy perennial flowering plants, 

116. 
Hardy plants with ornamental fo- 
liage, 228. 
Herbaceous border flowers, 115. 
Herbaceous border plants, 226. 
Hints on being away from home, 

183. 
Hollyhock, cultivation of, 119. 
Hollyhocks, in beds, 119. 
Hollyhocks, the best for town and 

suburbs, 216. 
Horse-chestnut, the handsomest of 

garden-trees, 89. 
How to make the most of a small 

garden, 26. 
Hyacinth, culture and uses of, 136. 
Hyacinths, how to grew in water, 

Hyacinths in beds, pots, &c, 138. 

Implements and ornaments, 198. 
Iris, Spanish and English, 147. 
Irrigation secured by drainage, 30. 
Iron stakes, for roses, &c, 204. 
Ivy, how to propagate, 94. 
Ivy, its luxuriance and beauty, 94. 
Ivy mounds, useful as screens, 

&e., 97. 
Ivy, to improve, 96. 

Jonquils, sorts most useful in 

towns, 147. 
Jules de Primary's description of 

London smoke, 61. 

Keeping out frost, 168. 
Kitchen-garden to be separated 
from flower-garden, 19. 

Laburnum, a useful City tree, 208. 
Lawn, how to promote the growth 

of a new one, 83. 
Lawns, how to improve, 83. 
Lean-to greenhouse, 166. 
Lilac, sorts to supersede these in 

common use, 209. 
Lily, choice of sorts for town, 149. 
Lime, a good City tree, 88. 



Lime, objections to its use in 

London, 208. 
Loam, improved by frost, 9. 
Lobelia, sorts »nd culture, 180. 
Loudon nurseries, and ill-used 

trees, 99. 
London smoke, 61. 

Maple, the best sorts for town, 207. 

Manure, how to make and pre- 
serve, 67. 

Manuring and pruning roses, 112. 

Marvel of Peru, a good City flower, 
131. 

Marvel of Pern, to cultivate, 131. 

Meadow turf,suitable for a garden, 
80. 

Measurements of beds and borders, 
50. 

Medlar, a good flowering tree, 208. 

Mistakes in plans for gardens, 16. 

Moss on lawns not always objec- 
tionable, 85. 

Mounds and rook-banks, to pleat, 
97. 

Mountain ash, common in the 
suburbs, 209. 

"Moving," the best season for 
gardeners, 1. 

Mowing machines, 201. 

Mulberry, produces fruit in Lon- 
don, 208. 

Muck-pit, to construct, 67. 

Narcissus, treatment of, 146. 
Night air, benefit of, 182. 
Nursery practices, 99. 
Nut, the purple-leaved, 209. 

Old garden restored, 27. 
Old materials to be turned to 
account, 24. 

Pansy, to cultivate and increase, 
120. 

Pear, sorts to plant in town, 206. 

Pegging down, 194. 

Pelargoniums for early blooming, 
221. 

Pelargoniums for greenhouse cul- 
ture, 220. 

Pelargoniums to bloom late, 221. 

Pests of the garden, 186. 

Pests of the greenhouse, 189. 

Petunias and verbenas, 179. 

Petunias list of the best, 219. 

Piootees and pinks, list of, 223. 

Picturesque in gardening, 34. 
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Pinks, list of the best, 223. 

Pipes, how to lay for draining, 10. 

Pit, how to construct, 167. 

Plane, the Oriental, 207. 

Planning and laying out, 14. 

Plans for town gardens, 49. 

Planting of a shady forecourt, 38. 

Planting of forecourts, 17. 

Plants adapted for rock-work, 57. 

Plants, tender, to manage, 172. 

Pleasure-garden described, 43. 

Pompone chrysanthemums, list of 
218. 

Poplar, species adapted for Lon- 
don, 208. 

Position, &c, best for a garden, 3. 

Pot-culture of the hyacinth, 138. 

Pots, common and ornamental,199, 
200. 

Pottery for garden use, 199. 

Preparations essential to success, 
61. 

Principles to be observed in laying 
out, 15, 49. 

Propagation of bedding plants, 177, 
178. 

Propagation of hardy perennials, 

Protecting materials, 168, 203. 
Pruning trees and shrubs, 101. 
Pruning roses, 112. 
Purchase of seeds, 162. 

Eanunculus and anemone, 132. 
Renewal of soil, 63. 
Restoration of a ruined garden, 27. 
Ribbon style useful in a formal 

garden, 36. 
Rock-work, example of, 57. 
Rock-work useful for relief, 20. 
Roots, causes of death to, 68. 
Rose-culture, code of, 111. 
Roses, arrangement of, 44. 
Roses for smoky atmospheres, 214. 
Roses for the suburbs of towns,215. 
Roses for the City, 105. 
Roses, how to plant and cultivate, 

107. 
Roses in London smoke, 110. 
Roses to be cautiously dealt with, 

104. 
Rustic design for a flower-garden, 

54. 
Rustic-work, 201. 
Rustic-work unfit for the forecourt 

of a house, 16. 
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Scythes and mowing machines,201 . 

Seasonal work, 192. 

Seats (cheap) for the garden, 202. 

Seed grass for lawns, 79. 

Seeds, hints on purchasing, 162. 

Selection of trees, shrubs, and 

flowers, 206. 
Serpentine paths objectionable, 17, 

Shelter from the north desirable, 5. 
Simplicity an element of good taste, 

17. 
Slugs and snails, 187. 
Smoke, defence of greenhouses 

from, 173. 
Snails and slugs, 187. 
Snowberry, a useful flowering 

shrub, 210. 
Snowdrops, treatment of, 135. 
Soil, how to improve, 63. 
Soot, a bane and antidote, 62. 
Sponge, uses of, 173. 
Spring work, 193. 
Stakes (iron), the best, 204. 
Standard roses, how to choose, 109. 
Stocks, how to treat, in -pots and 

open ground, 159. 
Stone and tile edgings, 73, 75. 
Stone-work suitable for forecourts, 

18. 
Subsoil, qualities of, 7. 
Successional plants for all season 3, 

196. 
Succession of flowers, example of, 

48. 
Sumach, useful for its foliage, 209. 
Summer work, 193. 
Supply of water, 62. 
Surface work, the ruin of town 

gardens, 12. 
Sycamore, a long-lived tree, 203. 
Syringing and sponging, 173. 

Take time by the forelock, 192. 
Taking a house, and making a 

garden, 1. 
Tender annuals, to raise, 152. 
Test of the capabilities of a soil, 65. 
Thorn, deciduous and evergreen, 

208. 
Town plots may be laid out with 

taste, 22. 
Trees and shrubs for suburban 

gardens, 210. 
Trees and shrubs, how to select,87. 
Trees and shrubs, notes on, 87. 
Trees, a source of pleasure to 
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Trees, examples of, in the City, 88. 
Trees,how to plant and improve,99. 
Trees, removal of old, 31. 
Trees that thrive in London, 91. 
Trenching, how performed, 7, 64. 
Trenching useful against drought, 

64. 
Trellis, planting of, 40. 
Tropaeolum, tuberous-rooted, 133. 
Tuberous-rooted perennials, 125. 
Tulips, cultivation of, in beds, 162. 
Tulips, sorts useful in town gardens, 

146. 
Tulip-tree suitable for town, 209. 
Turf, difficult to get in London. 78. 
Turf, how to lay down, 78. 
Turf, renewal of, 29. 
Turf pit, to construct, 169. 

Unity of expression, 24. 

Variegated geraniums, list of, 221. 
Verbenas, list of, for bedding, 219. 
Verges and grass-edgings, 73. 
Vermin destruction, 186. 

Walks, direction and structure of, 
12. 



Walks, how to construct, 71. 

Walks should be few and simple, 
21. 

Walks, as positions for drains, 9. 

Walls, to cover quick with ivy, 96. 

Wall trees for the City, 212. 

Wall trees for the suburban gar- 
dens, 212. 

Wall trees for various aspects, 213. 

Wall trees grown beside walks, 
5D. 

Wallflowers and stocks, 161. 

Waltonian case, uses of, 175. 

Warm water, uses of, 184. 

Watering, hints on, 185. 

Waterproof walks, 72. 

Water-supply, hints upon, 62. 

Weather and work, 193. 

Weeds, common to grass-plots, 84. 

Weigelia rosea, recommended for 
the City, 210. 

Willow, suited for damp soils, 209. 

Window plants, 182. 

Winter management of the green- 
house, 174. 

Winter work, 103. 

Woodlice, 188. 



THE END. 
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Chapter III.— Collecting Specimens. 

Chapter IV.— The Plants. 

Chapter V. — The Animals. Fishes — Mollusks — Annelides — Zoophytes 
—Actinia Meserobryanthemum— Anguicoma, Bellis, Gemmacea, 
Crassicornis, Parasitica, Dianthus, etc. 

Chapter VI.— What is Anemonb ? 

Chapter VII. — General Managbmbnt. Grouping of Objects— Sul- 
phuretted Hydrogen — Preservation of the Water — Aeration — Filter 
—Decay of Plants -Death of Anemones — Removal of Objects — 
Density of the Water— Green Stain. — Feeding— The Syphon— Pur- 
chase of Specimens. 

THE WATER CABINET. 
Chapter I.— Consteuction of Cabinets. Distinctions between the 

Cabinet and the Aquarium — Construction of a Cabinet — Glasses. 
Chaptee II.— Collecting and Abbanging Specimens. lmj&taB*K&x> 

for Collecting— Nets, Jars, and Phials— SJotA'Ty&sxvv 
Chaptbb III Tun Stock __. 

Chapter IT.— Larva. The Dragon my— T^e Qrti*.\r-TSa» ^*»*^5 • 



Crown 800, cbth gilt, Illustrated with Thirteen Coloured Flates, 
and numerous Woodcuts, price 8s. 6d. t 

GARDEN FAVOURITES ; 

THEIR HISTORY, PROPERTIES, CULTIVATION, PROPAGA- 
TION, AND GENERAL MANAGEMENT IN ALL SEASONS. 

BY SHIRLEY HIBBERD. 

PBINCIPAL CONTENTS! 



Ranunculus. 

Tulip. 

Hyacinth. 

Calceolaria. 

Geranium. 

Rose. 

Dahlia. 

Chrysanthemum. 

Carnation, Picotee and Pink. 



Auricula, Polyanthus, and 

Primula. 
Fuchsia. 
Pansy. 
Phlox. 
Verbena. 
Petunia. 
Cineraria. 



Fourth Edition, Foolscap Svo, cloth, price 2s. Od. 

THE GARDENER'S RECEIPT-BOOK, 

A Treasury of Interesting Facts and Practical Information 
useful in Horticulture; comprising the most effectual 
Methods for the Destruction or Removal of Everything 
Injurious to the Garden, with Preventives and Cures for 

., the various Diseases of Plants, and perfect Directions for 
the Preservation of Trees, Fruits, and Flowers. 

BY WILLIAM JONES. 



Fifth Edition^ Illustrated with One Hundred Engravings, 
price 4s., 

THE BEE-KEEPER'S MANUAL, 

PRACTICAL HINT8 ON THE MANAGEMENT AND COMPLETE 
PRESERVATION OP THE HONEY-BEE. 

BY HENRY TAYLOR. 



OBOOMBBIDGB AND SONS, 5, PATERNOSTER ROW 
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NEW EDITIONS, ILLU8TEATED. 




HOME INFLUENCE: 

A TALE FOR MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS. 
Fcap. 8vo, Illustrated, price 6*. Qd. 

THE MOTHER'S RECOMPENSE. 

A SEQUEL TO "HOME INFLUENCE." 
Fcap. 8vo, Illustrated, price 7*. 

III. 

WOMAN'S FRIENDSHIP. 

A STORY OF DOMESTIC LIFE. 
Feap. 8vo, Illustrated, 'price 6*. 6d, 

THE TALE *0F CEDARS. 

OR, THE MARTYR. 
Foap. 8vo, Ulustrated, price 6*. 

THE DAYS' OF BRUCE. 

A STORY FROM SCOTTISH HISTORY, 
Fcap. 8vo, Ulustrated, price 7$. Qd. 

VI. 

HOME SCENES AND HEART STUDIES. 

TALE8. 
Foap. 8vo, Illustrated, price 6*. Gd. 

THE WOMEN OF ISRAEL. 

CHARACTERS AND SKETCHES FROM THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 
Two toIs., fcap. 8vo, price 12*. 




PUBLISHED BY aBOOMBBIDGE ABD SONS. 
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POETRY. 

* 

.,- Croim 8yo, doth, price 6»., -,. 

$ NIGHT AND THE SOUL, Jf 

A DRAMATIC POEM. 

. By J. STANYAN BIGG. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7«. 6d. t 

POEMS. 

By WILLIAM TIDD MATSON. 



Foolscap 8vo, cloth, price 2$. Qd., 

CLARE, THE GOLD SEEKER, 

THE ELFIN BEVEL, AND OTHER POEMS. 

By JOHN, GEORGE WATTS. 

Foolscap, cloth, price 2«. 6d. 

POEMS. 

By WILLIAM BYRNE. 

COLERIDGE. 

Post 8vo, cloth, price 5»., 

LETTERS 

CONVERSATIONS, AND RECOLLECTIONS 

op 

S. T. COLERIDGE. 

By THOMAS ALLSOP. 




8vo, cloth, price 18*., 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE PLAYS 

OP 

SHAKSPEAKE. 

By DELIA BACON. 



PUBLISHED ST GHOOMBErDGE AND BOOT. 
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_ CABINET CLASSICS. 

V9 ILLUSTBATED WITH VIGNETTB BNGEATINOB. 

X — 

COWPER'S POETICAL WORKS. 

Edited by H. F. Cabby. Complete in Two Vols., fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 6*. 

MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS. 

Edited by H. P. Cabby. Complete in Two Vols., fcap. 8vo, cloth, 
priced*. 

THOMSON'S SEASONS and CASTLE OF INDOLENCE. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 

GOLDSMITH'S POEMS AND ESSAYS. 
jFcap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 

ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES. 
By Chables Lamb. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price Is. Qd. 

MARMION. 

By Sib Waltbb Scoxt. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price Is. Qd. 

LADY OF THE LAE3J. 

By Sib Waltbb Scott. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 1«. Qd. 

LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 
By Sib Waltbb Scott. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 1*. Qd. 

ROKEBY. 

By Sib Walteb Scott. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price It. Qd. 

ROMANTIC TALES. 
By M. G. Lewis. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 2#. 

ELIZABETH ; oe, the EXILES OF SIBERIA. 

Fcap. 8to, cloth, price 1*. Qd. 

PAUL AND VIRGINIA, and the INDIAN COTTAGE. 

Fcap. 8yo, cloth, price It. Qd. 

) VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 

By Olivbb Goldsmith. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 2*. 
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FRUIT CULTURE. 
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9T0, doth, prioe 6»., with numerous illtutratioM, 

THE APPLE, AND ITS VARIETIES; 

Bsnrct 

A History and Description of the "Varieties of Apples cultivated 
in the G-ardens and Orchards of Great Britain. 

By EOBEET HOGG, 

VICE-PRESIDENT OP THE BRITISH POM LOGICAL 80CIETY, ETC. 



Illustrated with coloured plate, prioe 1*. 6d. t 

THE STRAWBERRY; 

FORCING AND OPEN-AIR CULTURE. 
By GEOEGE MoEWEN. 



Nearly ready, 

THE PEACH. 

By GEOEGE McEWEJST. 



12mo, price 5*., 

THE PINE-APPLE; 

Its Cultivation ; and a detail of the Author's method of Growing 
the Vine and Cucumber in the same house. 

By JOSEPH HAMILTON. 



FLORICULTURE. 



With illustrations, plain and coloured, price 6*., in cloth, 

THE ELORAL WORLD, 

AND GARDEN GUIDE 

VOLUME I. 



2 vols. 4to, cloth elegant, prioe 36t ., 

THE BEAUTIES OE THE ROSE. 

Illustrated with faithfully drawn and coloured portraits of the 

choicest Roses, with descriptive letter-press. 

By HEKTK? CtTBRXfi. 

PUBLISHED BY GBOCftOKEDS* KKfc tWSSL 
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ESSAYS AND SKETCHES. 

• 




Foolscap 8to, cloth, price 2s., 



A WOMAN'S PREACHINGS 



WOMAN'S PRACTICE. 

IN VARIOUS PHASES OF FEMININE LIFE. 

By AUGUSTA JOHNSTONE. 



Foolscap 8vo, cloth, price 6*., 



A FEW OUT OF THOUSANDS ; 

THEIR SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
Bt AUGUSTA JOHNSTONE. 



TALES. 



Post 8vo, cloth, price 60. &£, 

SELF AND SELF-SACRI- 
FICE; or Nelly's Story. By Anna 
Lisle. 



Post 8to, doth, price 6*. W., 

ALMOST; or, Crooked Ways. 
By Anna Lislb. 



Post 8vo, cloth, price to. 6d. t 

QUICKSANDS. By Abjna 
Lisli. 



Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 6*., 

THE BROKEN SWORD. 
By Adelaide O'Kjbepib. 




Foolscap 8to, cloth, price 6t ., 

LYDIA. A Woman's Book. 
By Mbs. Newton Crosland. 



Crown 8to, cloth, price 6«. (ML, 

ETHEL. By Mabian James. 



Foolscap 8to, cloth, price 5s. t 

LEAVES FROM A FAMILY 
JOURNAL. By Emile Bou- 
txstbe. A delightful story, foil of 
the finest feelings of human nature. 
Criticisms of this work describe it 
as a perfect picture of the hopes 
and fears, the trials and joys of one 
family ; while it amuses as a narra- 
trre it instructs insensibly. 



PUBLISHED BY GROOYBB3BO& KSS> *OS&. 
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MINIATURE CLASSICS. 



Imperial 32mo, witli Frontispiece. 

FALCONER. 
Price I*. 8d., with Vignette, 

THE SHIP W KECK, and 
By Wuxiax Fax- 



bacon. 
Price It. 6d., with "Vignette, 

ESSAYS, MORAL, ECONO- 
MICAL, and POLITICAL. By 
Fbancis Bacon, Baron of Veru- 
lam, Viscount St. Alban, and Lord 
High Chancellor of England. 

JOHNSON. 
Price 1*. 6d., with Vignette, 

THE HISTORY OF BAS- 
SE LAS, Prince of Abyssinia. By 
Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 

GOLDSMITH. 
Price Is. 6d., with Vignette, 
ESSAYS. By Oliyeb GOLD- 
SMITH, M.B. 

Also, price Is. Gd. f with Vignette, 

THE VICAR OF WAKE- 
FIELD. 

BEATTIE. 

Price Is. 6d. t with Vignette, 

THE MINSTREL, and other 

Poems. By Jambs Bbattlb, 

LLJ>. 

WALTON AND COTTON. 
2 vols., price 3*., with Vignettes, 

THE COMPLETE AN- 
GLER ; or, Contemplative Man's 
Recreation. By Izaak Walton 
and Charles Cotton. 

YOUNG. 
Price 2s. 6d., with Vignettes, 
NIGHT THOUGHTS, on 
life, Death, and Immortality. By 
Edwabd Young, D.D. 

CHANNING. 
Price 2». 6i., with Vignettes, 
ESSAYS, Literary and Philo- 
sophical. By 'William Ellbbly 
Channing, I).D. 





other Poems. 

CONBB. 



CHAPONE. 
Price Is. &*., with Vignette, 

LETTERS ON THE IM- 
PROVEMENT OF THE MIND. 
By Mrs. Chap one. 

MASON. 
Price Is. 6d., with Vignette, 

SELF - KNOWLEDGE. A 

Treatise. Showing the nature 
and importance of that important 
science. By John Mason, A.M. 

8COTT. 
Price Is. 6rf., with Vignette, 

BALLADS AND LYRICAL 
PIECES. By Sot Waltbb 
Scott. 

COLERIDGE. 
Price Is. 6(*., with Vignette, 

THE ANCIENT MARINER, 
and other Poems. By S. T. Cols- 

BIDGB. 

LAMB. 
Price 2s. 6d., with Vignettes, 

TALES FROM SHAK- 
SPEARE ; designed for the use 
of Young Persons. By Chablss 



IRVING. 
Price Is. 6d., with Vignette, 

ESSAYS AND SKETCHES. 
By Washington Ibying. 



PUBLISHED BY CtBOOXBBIDGE AND SONS. 
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12mo, cloth, price 1*. 64., 

SCRIPTURE TEXT BOOK 



FOR THE U8E OF MINISTERS, TEACHERS, AND VISITORS 



12mo, cloth, price 1*. 6d. t 

SCRIPTURE TREASURY, 

BEING THE SECOND PART OF THE SCRIPTURE TEXT BOOK. 




2 vols., price 3«. each, in cloth, 

KELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION, 

gn a 6raimatri> Sbtnzt oi $esatws far goxmg <£{jifi>rm. 

By the Author of " Model Lessons." 
14 vols, ready, price 6*. each, continued in Monthly Parts, 

THE CHRISTIAN TREASURY, 

CONTAINING CONTRIBUTIONS FROM MINISTERS AND MEMBERS OF 
VARIOUS EVANGELICAL DENOMINATIONS. 

Edited by the EEV. HORATIUS BONAR, D.D. 



3 vols. 12mo, boards, price 12*., 

PLAIN SERMONS, 

gjttKJpfe in a Ullage (tjrortfj. 

4 vols. 12mo, cloth, price 22*., 

PLAIN LECTURES 

OJTTH1 

GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW. 
By HON. AND REV. C. G. PERCEVAL. 



8ro, cloth, price 9*., 

THE IRRATIONALISM OF INFIDELITY. 

A REPLY TO PHASES OF FAITH. 



10 volumes published, price £2 19*., continued in Parts, 

k THE PRESENT TESTIMONY. ^ 

) / In which the Church's Portion and the Hope of the King- \ ( 

If ^ dom are sought to be Developed from Scripture. G 




PUBLISHED BY GBOOMBBIIGE AND SONS. 
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PRIZE ESSAY.-SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. t 

THE NATIONAL DEBT, 

FINANCIALLY CONSIDERED. 

By EDWARD C A P P S. 





Crown 6vo, cloth, price 12s., 

FACTS, FAILURES, AND FEAUDS; 

^zbdvdxaxiB — Jmmural, $$krtantik, Criminal. 
By D. MORIER EVANS. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price Is. €d., 

CITY MEN AND CITY MANNEES; 

©r, t\t ^fesiologg of ^tmbon Jf«sn«ss: 

12mo, price 6«., 

THE LAW OF BANKERS' CHEQUES, 

LETTERS OF CREDIT, AND DRAUGHTS. 

By GL J. SHAW, Solioitob. 

Post 8vo, price 4*., 

THE LAW OF BILLS OF EXCHANGE 

AND PROMISSORY NOTES. 
By STEWART TOTJRNAY, Solicitob. 

Monthly, price 1». 6i., 

THE BANKEE'S MAGAZINE; 

JOURNAL OF THE MONEY MARKET, AND COMMERCIAL 
DIGEST. 

8ro, cloth, price 3*. 6d., 

PRINCIPLES OF CURRENCY AND BANEING. 

By RICHARD HORNER MILLS, A.M. 

8vo, cloth, price 9«. 6d., 

' SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF THE 

CURRENCY. 

By JAMES MACLAREN. 



PUBLISHED BY GTOOV&TC&&& KSB 601J8. 
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THE CRISIS. 

Nearly ready, 

THE HISTOBY OF THE CBISIS, 

1857-1858. 

By D. MORIER EVANS, Author of " Facts, Failures, and 
Frauds," etc. etc 
This volume will contain a large amount of interesting information 
connected with the failures and progress of Mercantile affairs since the panic 
of 1847-48, including the gold discoveries in California and Australia, their 
effects upon prices, etc., together with the Balance Sheets and Statements of 
the various suspended Firms. 





Post 8vo, cloth, price 3#., 

CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES 

OF 

THE MONETAE! CRISIS. 

THE FUNDS. 

Foolscap 8to, cloth, price 2$. 9d., 

HANDY GUIDE 

TO 

SAEE INVESTMENTS. 

By GBESHAM OMNIUM. 

A Popular and Practical Treatise upon the Nature of Public Securities, and 
the course of Dealings pursued in the Funds, Foreign Stock, Railway 
Shares, Joint-Stock Banks, Mines, etc. etc. Valuable Information and 
Practical Hints are offered, with the view of enabling those who have 
Capital to spare to Invest in Legitimate and Dividend-returning 
Investments. 

Post 8vo, cloth, price 8*. <W., 

PRACTICAL GUIDE 

FOR CONDUCTING TRANSACTIONS IN 

GOVERNMENT FUNDS. <? 

By ANTHONY MADDEKS. 




PUBLISHED BY GEOOMBEIDGE AKD «OS& 
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EMIGRATION. 

• 

HOW TO EMIGRATE. 

A Complete Manual for intending Colonists, and for those who may wish to 
assist them. By W. H. G. Kikgstopt. 18mo, cloth, price 2#. <W, 





THE EMIGRANT'S HOME; 

OR, HOW TO 8ETTLE. 
A Story of Australian Life for all Classes, at Home and in the Colonies. By 
W. H. G. KnrGSTOir. 18mo, cloth, price 2s. W. 



THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES; 

Where they are, and How to Get to them. By Hbnby Cappbb. l2mo, 
sewed, price 6<f . 

THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE AND PORT NATAL; 

Where they are, and How to Get to them. By Hbnby Cappbb. 12noo, 
sewed, price 1*. 

PRAYERS FOR THE USE OF EMIGRANTS AT SEA. 

12mo, sewed, price Gd. 



THE ASHBURTON PRIZES, 

For the Teaching of Common Things ; with the Questions at the First 
Examination, and a Preface by Lobd Ashbubtov. 12mo, price 34. 




THE WORKING MAN'S GARDENER. 

Containing Directions for the Propagation, Planting, Pruning, and Training 
of Fruit Trees, and the Laying Out, Fencing, Braining, and General 
Management of a Cottage or Allotment Garden. By C. Taylob. 12mo, 
price 1«. 

IRON AND COAL MASTERS' PRIZE SCHEME 

For the Encouragement of Education in the Mining Districts, By the JSby, 
J. P. Nobbis, H. M. Inspector of Schools. 12mo, price Qd, 



J.. 



PUBLISHED BY aBOOUBBtDGE AND SOUS. 
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W Price, with the Plates Coloured, i Tola. 8vo, cloth gilt, £5 ; or with Plain / i 
-y Plates, £310... I. 

* FLORIGRAPHIA BRITANNICA; * 

OR, ENGRAVINGS AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE FLOWERING PLANTS 
AND FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

By RICHARD DEAIIN, M.D. 

" The Illustrations of this important work comprise 1,625 delineations of 
every known species of British Flowering Plants and Ferns, arranged both 
according to the Linneean and Natural Systems." 



Fcap. 8vo, cloth, with Coloured Illustrations, price 7«. Gd., 

THE FLORA OF THE COLOSSEUM; 

OB, 

Descriptions of "Four Hundred and Twenty Plants growing 

spontaneously upon the ruins of the Colosseum of Rome. 

By RICHARD DEAKIN, M.D. 

Post 8vo, cloth, price 4*., 

A DICTIONARY OF BOTANICAL TERMS, 

ILLUSTRATED BY NEARLY TWO HUNDRED WOODCUTS. 

By the REV. J. S. HENSLOW, M.A. 
F E RJM S. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 6*., 

A HAND-BOOK OF BRITISH FERNS, 

INTENDED AS A GUIDE AND COMPANION IN FERN CULTURE. 

By THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S. 
Third Edition, with numerous additions and new Illustrations. 



With Coloured Plates, royal 8vo, cloth, 

BRITISH AND EXOTIC FERNS; 

Scientific and Popular Descriptions of all the Cultivated Species, 

twith Instructions for their Management. 
By E. J. LOWE, E.R.A.S., etc., bto., . 

Vols. 1, 3, and 0, price 14a. each, Vols. 2 and 4, price 18*. each, and Vol. 5, J ; 
price 16*., are now ready. 




PUBLISHED BY GBOOMBBIDGE JlOT BON0. 
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FARM AND GARDEN. 




AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE. 

APPLIED IN PRACTICE. 

Forming at once a Text Book and concise course of Scientific and Progres- 
sive Instruction. By W. Waxlacb Ftps. 16mo, cloth, price 2». M. 

THE GAEDENER'S RECEIPT BOOK. 

A Treasury of interesting Facts and Practical Information useful in Horti- 
culture ; comprising the most effectual methods for the destruction or re- 
moval of everything injurious to the Garden, with Preventives and Cures 
for the various Diseases of Plants, and perfect directions for the Preserva- 
tion of Trees, Fruits, and Flowers. Fourth Edition, much enlarged. Fcap. 
8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

THE BEE-KEEPER'S MANUAL. 

Practical Hints on the Management and complete Preservation of the 
Honey Bee. By Henby Taylob. Fifth Edition. Illustrated with One 
Hundred Engravings. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 4*. 

FARM AND GARDEN ESSAYS. 

Comprising Arable Land ; Annuals; Fruit Trees; Garden Frame; Poultry; 
Horse; Cattle; Greenhouse. 12mo, cloth, price 3*. 

THE CULTIVATED PLANTS OF THE FARM. 

Being complete Treatises on Wheat ; Vetches; Turnips; Beetroot; Rye; 
Cabbage; Carrot; Potato; Barley; Beans; Parsnips; Oats; Peas; Bape. 
By John Donaldson. 12mo, cloth, price 3*. 64. 

SHEEP. —A TREATISE ON SHEEP. 

The Best Means for their Improvement, Management, and Treatment of 
Diseases. By Ambbosb Blacklock. Thirteenth Edition; with Plates, 
plain and coloured. 18mo> cloth, price 3*. 

THE FARMER'S AND COTTAGER'S GUIDE. 

Contents :— Improvements on the Land ; Draining ; Trenching ; Manures ; 
House-feeding Cattle; Rotation of Crops; Potatoes; Turnip; Mangel 
Wursel ; Cabbage ; Paxvnip ; Carrot ; Bape ; Artichoke and Grain. Crops ; 
Flax; Kitchen and Fruit Gardens. By Alexandeb Campbell, Horti- 
culturist to the National Board of Education, Ireland. New Edition, 
12mo, sewed, price 6<Z. 

FLAX— CULTIVATION AND MANAGEMENT. 
By J. H. Dickson. 12mo, cloth, price t*. 

NEW GARDENER'S DICTIONARY 
Of Flowers, Fruits, Vegetables, Trees, and Shrubs, under an Alphabetical 
Arrangement. By B. W. Plant. Post 8vo, cloth gUt, price 5». 



PUBLISHED M 0*OOlEHO3>Sfc KXY> *B!&. 
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SHIRLEY HIBBERD'S WORKS. 




1. 

Second Edition, with Illustrations, plain and coloured. Crown 8ro» oloth 
gilt, price lit., 

RUSTIC ADORNMENTS 

FOE HOMES OF TASTE, 

COMPEISING 
The Home of Taste; Fresh Water Aquarium; Waltonian Case; Aviary; 
Pleasure Garden ; Water Scenery ; Fernery ; Summer Houses ; Vases ; 
Marine Aquarium; Wardian Case; Floral Ornaments; Bee-House; 
Garden Aquarium; Fountains; Bustic Work; Trellisses, Baskets, 
Garden Seats, and Miscellaneous Embellishments of the Garden. 



Fcap. 8vo, with numerous Engravings, cloth gilt, price 3*. 6d., 

THE BOOK OF THE AQUARIUM. 

Practical Instructions on the Formation, Stocking, and Management in all 
Seasons, of Collections of Fresh Water and Marine Life. 

3. 

Illustrated with Thirteen Coloured Plates and numerous Woodcuts. Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, price 8*. Qd. 

GARDEN FAVOURITES ; 

THEIR HISTORY, PROPERTIES, CULTIVATION, PROPAGATION, AND 
GENERAL MANAGEMENT IN ALL SEASONS. 

COMPBISING 
The Ranunculus; Carnation; Pico tee; Pink; Tulip; Fuchsia; Auricula; 
Polyanthus; Primula; Hyacinth; Pansy; Phlox; Verbena; Petunia; 
Calceolaria; Cineraria; Geranium; Rose; Dahlia; Chrysanthemum. 

4. 

Second Edition, much enlarged. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, with Illustrations, 
price 3*. Qd. 

THE TOWN GARDEN. 

A MANUAL FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF CITY AND SUBURBAN 

GARDENS. 
Contents.— Taking a House, and Making a Garden— Digging, Draining, 
and Making of Walks— Planning and Laying-out— An Old Garden Restored 
— An Old Garden Re-modelled— Plans for Town Gardens — Preparations 
Essentials to Success — Trees and Shrubs — Roses — Herbaceous Border 
Flowers — Tuberous-Rooted Perennials— Bulbous-Rooted Flowers— Annuals 
and Biennials— Greenhouses— Pots nnd Frames — Pests of the Garden— 
Seasonal Work — Implements and Ornaments, and Copious Lists of i 
Plants, Flowers, Trees, and Shrubs. 




PUBLISHED BY GROOMBB.IDGK &Rfe WS*%. 




C W J 

COMPANION TO THE BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. 

Crown 8vo, with Owe Huitsbsd EirGEAvnrae, price 7». Qd. t 
THE 

STRUCTURE AND FUNCTIONS OF THE EYE, 

ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE POWER, WISDOM, & QOODNES8 OP GOD. 

By SPENCER THOMSON, M.D. 




Royal 4to, half-bound, crimson morocco, price £2 5*., 

BRITISH GAME BIRDS AND WILD FOWL, 

ILLUSTRATED WITH SIXTY COLOURED PLATES. 

By BEVERLEY K. MORRIS, M.D. 



8vo, cloth, Illustrated, price 12*. 6J., 

THE PRACTICAL GRAZIER; 

A TREATISE ON THE PROPER SELECTION AND MANAGEMENT 
OF LIVE STOCK. 

By ANDREW HENDERSON. 



1 



WILLIAM KIDD'S WORKS. 

Price 8*., in cloth, 

THE BOOK OF BRITISH SONG BIRDS; 

i%ir $ataal fjisiorg, jgiawria, arri> jgabite; 

CHEAP "ILLUSTRATED" EDITIONS. 

Price One Shilling each, in Ornamental Covers. 

TREATISE on the CANARY; with Rules for Breeding, 
Bearing, Feeding, Keeping, Taming, etc. Frice 1*. 

TREATISE on the GOLDFINCH, LINNET, BULLFINCH, 

and MULE-BIRDS. Price 1«. 
TREATISE on the NIGHTINGALE, BLACKCAP, and 

GARDEN WARBLER. Price 1*. 
TREATISE on the BLACKBIRD and THRUSH TRIBES. 

Price 1*. 
TREATISE on the SKYLARK, WOODLARK, and ROBIN. % 

Price 1«. 
TREATISE on the AYIARY and its OCCUPANTS. Price 2* 




PUBLISHED BY GBOOMBBIDGE AND SOUS. 
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ILLUSTRATED. 

In Six Volumes, Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, price £5, / ' 

A HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS, \'\ 

With an Illustration of each Species, comprising in all Three Hundred 
and Sixty Coloured Plates. 

By the REV. F. O. MORRIS, B.A., 

Member of the Ashmolean Society. 



In Three Volumes, Royal Svo, cloth gilt, price £3 3«., 

THE NESTS AND EGGS OF BRITISH BIRDS. 

With Illustrations, comprising in all Two Hundred and Twenty-three 
Coloured Plates. 

By the REV. F. O. MORRIS, B.A. 



In One Volume, Eoyal 8vo, cloth gilt, price 20«., 

BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 

With Coloured Illustrations of each Species, and separate Figures of the 
Male and Female. 

By the REV. F. O. MORRIS, B.A. 



In course of Publication, monthly, price 1*., each Part containing accurately 
Coloured Plates of Birds and Eggs, 

THE BIRDS OF EUROPE, 

NOT OBSERVED IN THE BRITISH ISLES. 

With Descriptions of the Generic and Specific Characters, Habit?, Nidiflca- 
tion, and Localities of each Species. 

By C. R. BREE, Esq. 



To be completed in about Twenty Monthly Parts, price 1*. each Part, con- 
taining Theeb Coloured Plates, and several Wood Engravings, 

BEAUTIFUL LEAVED PLANTS. 

Being a description of the most beautiful Ornamental Foliaged Plants in 

cultivation in this country. < 

By E. J. LOWE, ESQ., F. R. A. S. ( 

Assisted by W. Howard, F.H.S. G 

PUBLISHED BY GROOMBRIDGE AND SONS. 
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THE FAVOURITE EDITION OF BURNS- 

In One Volume, fcap. 8vo, with Portraits, and Sixteen exquisite Vignette 
Illustrations on Steel, price 6»., 

POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS. 

WITH MEMOIR AND COPIOUS GLOSSARY. 

fist xrf % lllnrfratums, 

1. Portrait, with Autograph. 

2. Birthplace of Burns. 

3. Monument to Burns (Doon) 




4. Mausoleum of Burns (Dumfries). 

5. Birks of Aberfeldy. 

6. The Field of Bannockburn. 

7. Lincluden College. 

8. Braes of BaUochmyle. 

9. Town and Harbour of Ayr. 



10. Dumfries. 

11. Nithsdale. 

12. Ayr. 

13. ThePierofLeith. 

14. Coilsfield. 

15. Colzean Castle. 

16. Taymouth Castle. 

17. The Vision. 



OEMS FROM THE POETS -ILLUSTRATED. 

Super royal 8vo, price 2a. 6d., 

GEMS FROM WORDSWORTH, SCOTT, 
BURNS, AND BRYANT. 

Printed on toned paper, with Four Plates, in colours. 



Super royal 8?o, price 2$. 6d., 

GEMS FROM ROGERS, MRS. HEMANS, 
EMERSON, AND COWPER. 

't " Printed on toned paper, with Pour Plates, in colours. 



Super royal 8vo, price 2$. Sd. f 

GEMS FROM MOORE, BYRON, LONG- 
FELLOW, AND WILSON. 

Printed on toned paper, with Four Plates, in colours. 



Super royal 8to, price 2a. 6d. t 

GRAY'S ELEGY, 

WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD, 
Printed on toned paper, with Four Plates, in colours. 



Super royal 8vo, price 2*. 6d., 

GOLDSMITH'S DESERTED VILLAGE. 

Printed on toned paper, with Four Plates, in colours. 



PUBLISHED "BY a&OOTSKHMg& KSSYi fcQTSTS. 
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BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 3*., 

THE AMYOTTS' HOME; 

OR, LIFE IN CHILDHOOD. 
By the Author of " Tales that might be True." 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 3*., 

OLDEE AND WISEE; 

OR, STEPS INTO LIFE. 
A Sequel to "The Amyotts* Home." 

16mo, cloth gilt, price 2s. Qd., 

SOMETHING NEW FROM THE STOEY 
GAEDEN. 

Brought by Sister for Ida, Agnes, and Ernie. 
18mo, cloth, price 2s., 

LABOUE STANDS ON GOLDEN FEET. 

A HOLIDAY STORY. 

By HEINRICH ZSCHOKKE. 



16mo, cloth, price Is. 64., 

LE PETIT EIMETJE. 

French and English Words and Sentences in Rhyme for Children. With 
Woodcuts. 



18mo, cloth, price Is. 4ef., 

HOLIDAY STOEIES FOE YOUNG EEADEES. 
By LUCY AIKIN. 



PICTTJEE POETFOLIOS. 

I. Beautiful Birds, Eight Coloured Plates in Portfolio, price 1*. 6d. 

II. Wonderful Insects. Eight Coloured Plates in Portfolio, price 1*. 6d. 

III. Comparative Sizes of Birds. Eight Coloured Plates in Portfolio, 
price ls.6d. 

16mo, cloth antique, -price 2«., 

PEOVEEBS AND PEECEPTS FEOM THE 
BIBLE. 




16mo, cloth, price 1*., 

THE GOOD BOY HENEY; 

THE YOUNG CHILD'S BOOK OF MANNERS. 

By JOHN INGRAM LOCKHART. 



PUBLISHED BY GBOOMBRIDGE AND SOX*, _ f! 
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FOR YOUNG STUDENTS. 

HOW TO SEE THE BRITISH MUS] 

By W. Blabtchard Jekrold. In a pocket volume, price 2s. 

SCRIPTURE QUADRUPEDS. 

A Description of the Animals mentioned in the Bible. Illustr 
Thirty-one Coloured Plates. Imperial 16mo, cloth, price 3s. 

SCRIPTURE BIRDS. 

A Companion Volume to Scripture Quadrupeds. Illustrated with 1 
Coloured Plates. Imperial 16mo, cloth, price 3*. (id. 

THE SEA-SIDE LESSON BOOE 

Or, the Common Things of the Sea Coast. By H. G. Adam 
Illustrations, 18mo, cloth, price Is. Gd. 

THE STEAM ENGINE; 

Its Construction, Action, and History. By Hugo Reid. Hlusti 
Forty Engravings, fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 4*. Gd. 



MICROSCOPE. 

Imperial 16mo, cloth gilt, price 3*. Gd. t 

A WORLD OF WONDI 

By the HON. MRS. WARD. 

ILLUSTRATED WITH COLOURED PLATES, DELINEATIN 
HUNDRED AND THIRTY MICROSCOPIC OBJECTS. 




TELESCOPE. 

Nearly ready, with Coloured Plates, 

TELESCOPE TEACHINGS; 

A PAMIIiIAB SKETCH OF ASTBONOM 
DISCOVERY. 

By the HON. MRS. WARD. 



PUBLISHED B"Y GnftGlEBKQ>Qn& KSfc ^QiKfc» 
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YOUNG NATURALIST'S LIBRARY. 




Edited by H. G. ADAMS. 
THE NESTS AND EGGS OF FAMILIAE BIRDS. 

First and Second Series, each illustrated with Eight Plates, delineating 
Eighty-six figures of Eggs drawn and Coloured from Nature. 16mo, sewed, 
price 1«. ; or in cloth, Is. 6d. each volume. 

BEAUTIFUL BUTTERFLIES. 

Containing the History of a Butterfly through all its changes and trans- 
formations. With Eight Coloured Plates. 16mo, sewed, price 1*. ; or in 
cloth, Is. 6d. 

BEAUTIFUL SHELLS. 

Their Nature, Structure, and Uses Familiarly explained. With Eight 
Coloured Plates, and numerous Wood Engravings. 16mo, sewed, price 1*. ; 
or in cloth, 1*. 6d. 

HUMMING BIRDS. 

Described and Illustrated ; and an Introductory Sketch on their Structure, 
Plumage, etc. With Eight Coloured Plates and Woodcuts. 16mo, sewed, 
price 1*. ; or in cloth, 1». 6d. 

FAVOURITE SONG BIRDS. 

A Description of the Feathered Songsters of Britain, with an Account of 
their Habits, Haunts, and Characteristic Traits. By H. G. Adams. Illus- 
trated with Twelve Coloured Illustrations, Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 8«. 6d, 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A GOSSAMER SPIDER. 

His Adventures and Reflections, forming a Key to the Habits and Economy 
of the whole Spider Tribe. By Michael Westcott. With an Introduction 
by William Kidd of Hammersmith. 12 mo, price Qd, 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A WHITE CABBAGE 
BUTTERFLY. 
By Michael Wbstcott, with a few Introductory Remarks by Betsslxt 
R. Moeeis, Esq., M.D. 12mo, price 6d. 

BIBLE NATURAL HISTORY. 

A Description of the Quadrupeds, Birds, Trees, Plants, Insects, etc., men- 
tioned in the Holy Scriptures. By the Rev. F. O. Moeeis, B.A. Illus- 
trated with 160 Coloured Engravings. Imp. 16mo, cloth, gilt, price 10*. 6d. 

BOOK OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

( ) Illustrated with 160 Coloured Plates of Animals and Birds. Imp. 16mo, ( 
\ ( cloth, gilt, price 10*. 6d. \ 




PUBLISHED BY GEOOMBEIDGB AND SONS, 

&G>+ 
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ONE HUNDRED & ONE STORIES 



SUMMER MYS&WINTER NIGHTS. 

These well-written and beautiful Stories are progressive in design, 
adapted to the comprehension of children from the ages of four to ten or 
twelve years. They are lively, instructive, and moral; their endeavour is 
to teach ; to entertain while they improve — to inform the mind and educate 
the heart. Each Story is illustrated with well-executed Engravings. They 
are among the best and cheapest books for young people published. 
STORIES, price ONE PENNY each. 

Visit to Queen Victoria. 

Katey's Voyage. 

How to Catch a But- 
terfly. 

Sandy, the Gat. 

Cousin Johnny. 

Happy Orchard. 

Tommy and his Baby 
Brother. 

The Christmas Party. 

Parrots and Nightin- 
gales. 

Light Wing and Bright 
Eye. 

Tottie May. 



Story of a Daisy. 
Rover and his Friends. 
Little Frank. 
Little Fortune Seekers. 
Blackberry Gathering. 
Fir Tree's Story. 
Child's Search for 

Fairies. 
Fisherman's Children. 
Little Peepv. 
Babbits and Peewits. 
Alice and her Birds. 
Little Charley. 
A Doll's Story. 
Faithful Dog. 



Spring and Summer. 
Hero without Courage. 
Children's Visit to the 

Sea. 
Busy Bees. 
New Ascent of Mont 

Blanc. 
Much Ado about No- 

thing. 
Hushaby. 
Twelfth Night. 
Donald, the Shetland 

Pony. 
Briery Wood. 
Buttercups and Daisies, 



Coral Necklace. 
Visit to the Waterfowl. 
The Cherry Orchard. 
Midsummer Holidays. 
The Lost Letter. 
Walter and Mary. 
Lady Eva. 

Cottager's Christmas. 
More Haste, less Speed. 
Story of a Hyacinth. 
Primrose Gathering. 
Queen of the May. 



STORIES, price TWOPENCE each. 



The Young Gardener. 
Mary's Visit to the Gold 

Fields. 
Little Black People. 
The Young Prince. 
Penfold Farm. 
Ernest' b Dream. 
Adventures in the Moss 

Hut. 
The Losses of a Day. 
The Smoke and the 

Kite. 



Carl Thorn's Revenge. 
Ally's Birthday. 
Bight is Bight. Parti. 
Bight is Bight. Part 2. 
William Tell. 
Wishing and Working. 
Elm Villa. 
Lost and Found. 
Little Tim. 
Peter Lawley. 
My Young Masters. 
David Allen. 



Sea Kings. 
Madelaine Tube, 
Young Emigrants. 
Boy and the Book. 
Oscar. 
Crusaders. 
Ship and the Island. 
Fairy Craft of Nature. 
Widow's Son. 
Children and the Sage. 
Halcyon Days. 
Home at the Haven. 



STORIES, price THREEPENCE each. 




Seeker and Finder. 
Poacher and his Family. 
King and the Bondmen. 
Rising and Thriving. 
Rewards of Industry. 
Vacant Throne. 
Uncle Tom's Cabin for 

Children. 
Story of Wellington. 
Prophet and the Lost 

City. 
The Sisters. 



Story of Moffat. 
Louis Duval. 
Foundling of the Wreck. 
In School and Out of 

School. 
Young Artist. 
Alfred the Great. 
Anna Webster. 
Round the World. 
Irish Emigrants. 
Self-helpers. 



PUBLISHED "BY- OB.OO&B&ro$* KS& 30X8. 
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WORKS BY RICHARD DAWES, 

DEAN OF HEBEFOBD. 




fc 



SUGGESTIVE HINTS TOWARDS IMPROVED SECU- 
LAR INSTRUCTION ; making it bear upon Practical Life. Intended 
for the use of Schoolmasters and Teachers in our Elementary Schools. 
Seventh Edition, fcap., cloth, price 2*. 3d. 

IMPROVED AND SELF-PAYING SYSTEM OF NA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION. Suggested from the Working of a Village 
School in Hampshire. 18mo, price 8<Z. 

REMARKS ON THE PLANS OF THE COMMITTEE OF 

COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. 8vo, price 1*. 

SCHOOLS, AND OTHER SIMILAR INSTITUTIONS FOR 
THE INDUSTRIAL CLASSES. 12mo, price 4d. 

TEACHING OF COMMON THINGS. 12mo, price 6d. 

MECHANICS' INSTITUTES AND POPULAR EDUCA- 
TION. 12mo, price 6d. 

THE EVILS OF INDISCRIMINATE CHARITY, and of a 
careless Administration of Funds left for Charitable Purposes. A 
Sermon. 8vo, price 1*. 

EFFECTIVE PRIMARY INSTRUCTION, the only sure road 
to success in the Reading Room, Library, and Institutes for Secondary 
Instruction. 12mo, price 1*. 

LESSONS ON THE PHENOMENA OF INDUSTRIAL LIFE, 

and the Conditions of Industrial Suceess. Edited by RICHARD 
DAWES, Dean of Hereford. Second Edition, fcap., cloth, price 2«. 

MANUAL OF EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS neces- 
sary for the Civil Service. 12mo, price 8d. 



;; ACCOUNT OF KINGS' SOMBORNE SCHOOL. Extracted, 

" with permission, from the Rev. Henry Moseley's Report, published in 

the Minutes of the Council on Education. 12mo, price 34. 



!i 



feSSs 
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APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS. \ 



)\ 



INTRODUCTORY LESSONS IN THE FRENCH , 

LANGUAGE. 

With a Series of Exercises. By C. J. Dblille. Second Edition, 12mo, 
cloth, price 1*. Qd. 

ELEMENTARY LATIN EXERCISES. 

Intended to illustrate, by easy and appropriate Examples, the Accidence of 
the Eton Grammar, and the more common Bales of Syntax. By M. Thobw- 
boeeow. Eighth Edition, 12mo, clotb, price Is. 6d. 

THE GERMAN FIRST BOOK; 

Or Conversations and Dialogues for the Use of Schools. By Mobbis 
Mtehkaur. 12mo, cloth, price U. 6d. 

COMMON THINGS MADE PLAIN. 

A Lesson Book on Subjects familiar to E very-day Life. By James Mexziss. 
New Edition, 18 mo, cloth, price 1*. 4*1. 

THE GEOGRAPHICAL READING BOOK. 

A Series of Inductive Lessons in Geography. By Thomas Champion and 
Thomas Turner. 16mo, cloth, price 8c/. 

FIRST ENGLISH READING BOOK. 

A Series of Lessons on Home, School, and Things out of Doors. By 
Thomas Cramptojt and Thomas Turner. 18mo, cloth, price 8d. 

THE TEACHER'S MANUAL. 

For Infant Schools and Preparatory Classes. By Thomas Urby Young. 
Sanctioned by the Commissioners of National Education in Ireland. 12mo, 
cloth, price 3«. 

MEMORY LESSONS FOR HOME WORK. 

Designed to afford Evening Occupation for Pupils. Arranged for a Course 
of Six Months. By T. B. Mabbison and Hbnet Wash. 18mo, sewed, 
price 4d. 

ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR. 

For the Use of Village Schools. By the Hon. and Bev. Samuel Best. , 
18mo, sewed, price 6d. I 

^eps^ a s 
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SCHOOL BOOKS BY RICHARD BITHELL. 

— ♦ 

A HALF-YEARLY COURSE OF READING LESSONS 

IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 

(thbee per week.) 

Forming a Compendium of the History of England, from the earliest period 
to the present time. 18mo, cloth, price 1«. 

SPELLING TAUGHT BY TRANSCRIBING AND 
DICTATION. 

In a Series of Exercises, especially adapted for Home "Work, in connection 
with the instruction given in National, British, and other Elementary 
Schools. 18mo, sewed, price 4d. 

LESSONS AND EXERCISES IN SINGING, 
For Primary Schools of every grade. 12mo, sewed, price 1«. 

PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. 

For Schools and Workmen. With Illustrative Diagrams. By Hoeacb 
Grant. 12mo, cloth, price 1*. 6d. 

THE POETRY OF GEOGRAPHY. 

A Journey round the Globe ; in which facts are made familiar to the minds 
of all. By Pbteb Livingston. Illustrated with a Map. 12mo, price 2*. 6d. 

THE GARLAND; 
Or, Poetry for Childhood and Youth. 18mo, cloth, price 9d. 

THE ADULT LEARNER'S FIRST BOOK. 

An easy introduction to the Beading of the Holy Scriptures. By a Cler- 
gyman of the Church of England. 12mo, price 8d. 

OUTLINES OF EUROPEAN HISTORY, 

From the Earliest Times. By F. Thospb, 12mo, cloth, price 2». 6<Z. 

THE PHARMACEUTICAL LATIN GRAMMAR. 

An Easy Introduction to Medical Latin, the London Pharmacopoeia, and the 
perusal of Physicians' Prescriptions. By Abjtold Jajixs Coolbt. 12mo, 
cloth, price 5«. 

SELF-CULTURE AND THE ELEVATION OF THE 
WORKING CLASSES. 

By Db. QmxmxQ. 18mo, cloth, price 1*. 




PUBLISHED BY &BOOXEB.1DQ& a3SI> 5M»fc% 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

BtW.&1 K. JOHNSTON, \ 

Geographers and Engraven to the Queen. 



1. PROPERTIES OF BO- 
DIES, 37 Diagrams and Descrip- 
tive Book. 

2. MECHANICAL POWERS, 
47 Diagrams and DescriptiTe 
Book. 



3. HYDROSTATICS, 28 Dia- PHYSIOLOGY. Plate 2. 



grams and DescriptiTe Book. 



4. HYDRAULICS, 27 Dia- 
grams and DescriptiTe Book. 

o. HUMAN ANATOMY and 
PHYSIOLOGY. Plate 1. 27 
Diagrams and DescriptiTe Book. 

6. HUMAN ANATOMY and 



Diagrams and DescriptiTe Book. 



7. THE STEAM ENGINE, with Descriptive Book. 

' The above Coloured and Mounted on Cloth and Rollers, 10s.; Tar- 
nished. 12s. 



Fcap. 8to, cloth, price 2s., 

ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE SUB- 
STANCES 

USED IN THE ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 

By T. E. DEXTER. 



Fcap. 8to, cloth, price 2»., 

MINERAL SUBSTANCES, 

USED IN THE ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 

By T. E. DEXTER. 



Printed on Large Sheets, price 1*. the Set, 

SCHOOL TABLETS EOR LARGE 
CLASSES. 

By W. B. TEGETMELER. 

1. Specific Grarities. J 2. Temper atur es. 

3. Diagram of Thermometer. 

Royal 4to, half-bound, price 4f . 6d., 
A New Series of 

OUTLINE MAPS. 

With Illustrations of the Mariner's Compass and Solar System. With 
Tabular and Explanatory Notes. 

By J. G. FLEMING, 
Inspector of Irish National Schools. 



PUBLISHED BY GtBOOVEBBSBQ* MKfc ^RPSJa, 
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DRAWING. 



8vo, cloth, with 240 Illustrations, price 7#., 

DRAWING FROM OBJECTS. 

Lessons on Linear Drawing, given at the Home and Colonial Schools. By 
Hannah Boltojt. 

Imperial folio, plates, price 7*. 6d ., 

A FIRST DRAWING BOOK. 

A Walk through a House, shown by Scenes in the Journey. By ILunrAH 
Bolton. 

OUTLINE MAPS. 

A series of 17, price 2s. the set, in 

ornamental envelope. 

1. Map of the World. 

2. Chart of the World (Mercator). 

3. Europe. 

4. Asia.. 

5. Africa. 

6. North America. 

7. South America. 

8. Canada and United States. 

9. West Indies. 

10. Hindostan. 

11. England and Wales. 

12. Scotland. 

13. Ireland. 

14. Canaan and Holy Land. 

15. Graecia Antiqua. 

16. Romanum Imperium. 

17. Italia Antiqua. 



BLANK PROJECTIONS. 

A series of 17, price 2*. the set, in 

ornamental envelope. 

1. Map of the World. 

2. Chart of the World (Mercator). 

3. Europe. 

4. Asia. 
ft. Africa. 

6. North America. 

7. South America. 

8. Canada and United States. 

9. West Indies. 

10. Hindostan. 

11. England and Wales. 

12. Scotland. 

13. Ireland. 

14. Canaan and Holy Land. 

15. Graecia Antiqua. 

16. Romanum Imperium. 

17. Italia Antiqua. 

OUTLINE MAPS. 
Series for Junior Classes in Schools. Fcap. 4to, sewed, price Is. 64. 

CHILD'S MODERN ATLAS. 
With Descriptive Letter Press. Fcap. 4to, price 5#. 

GROOMBRIDGE'S SHILLING ATLAS. 
To Illustrate all Geographies. Eight Maps ; with an Index of the Latitudes 
and Longitudes of 2, 100 Places. Fcap., price 1*. 

GILBERT'S GEOGRAPHY FOR FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS. 

In addition to the usual Maps, will he found Representations of the 
Mountains and Waterfalls — Principal Rivers —'Lakes — Solar System- 
Ancient World— Projections of Maps, etc. etc. Price 3s. 6d.. coloured. 




PUBLISHED BY GROOMBKID$& &SR *SS&. 
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ELEMENTARY CATECHISMS 

FOB 

HOME AND SCHOOL. 



SANITATION THE MEANS OF HEALTH. 18mo, price i 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 18mo, price id. 

GARDENING. 18mo, price id. 

GEOGRAPHY. First Lessons. 18mo, price id. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 18mo, price id. 

COTTAGE FARMING. 18mo, price id. 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY. Double Size. 18mo, price Sd. 

BRITISH EMPIRE. 18mo, price id. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Double Size. 18mo, price Sd. 

FIRST STEPS TO KNOWLEDGE. 18mo, price id. 

BIBLE GEOGRAPHY. 18mo, price id. 

SACRED HISTORY. 18mo, price id. 



MODEL SCHOOLS. A Sketch of their Nature and Objects, 
P. J. Kbknan, Esq. 12mo, price 1*. 

VILLAGE LIBRARIES AND READING ROOMS. By 
Hon. and Bey. S. Best. 12mo, price Qd. 

THE TEACHER'S MISSION AND REWARD. By the 1 
H. W. Bbllaibs. 12mo, price id. 

WORK: THE LAW OF GOD, THE LOT OF MAN. 

Sermon. By the Bev. H. "W. Bellaibs. 8vo, price 1#. 

FRIENDLY LETTERS ON STRIKES From a Manufacti 

to hia own Work-people. Price 3d. 

FRUITS OF SOLITUDE, in Reflections and Maxims relatinj 
the Conduct of Human Life. By William Pexx. 18mo, cJ 
price Qd. 
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AIDS TO REPORTING; or, the Student's Guide to Press 
Occupation. By A Parliaiucntaby Vktbbait. Imp. 32mo, doth, 
price 1*. 

ODELL'S SYSTEM OF SHORT-HAND. By which the 
nature of taking down Sermons, Lectures, Trials, Speeches, etc., may 
be acquired in a few Hours, without the Aid of a Master. 16mo, price 
84. 

SUPPLEMENT TO ODELL'S SYSTEM; containing Ex- 
ercises and other Useful Information, for the use of those who wish to 
further perfect themselves in the Art of Short-hand Writing. 16mo, 
price Sd. 

THE BEGINNERS ALGEBRA; containing nearly Twelve 
Hundred Examples. By John Reynolds, L.C.P. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 
price 2#. 

PRECEPTOR'S MANUAL of Questions and Exercises in 
Arithmetic, for Collective Teaching, or for the Examination of Classes. 
By Bichabd C. Dbiveb, L.C.P. 12mo, cloth, price 3*. 6d. 

HINTS ON ARITHMETIC, addressed to a Young Governess. 
By Lady Veenet. 18mo, cloth, price Qd. 

THE DECIMAL SYSTEM, as applied to the Coinage and 
Weights and Measures of Great Britain. 12mo, cloth, price 1*. Qd, 

PRACTICAL REMARKS ON INFANT EDUCATION. By 
the Bev. Db. and Miss Mayo. 12mo, cloth, price 1*. 6d. 

MODEL LESSONS FOR INFANT SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
By Miss Mayo. Part I., price 2a, 6d, Parts II. and IIL, price 2$, 
each, in cloth. 

GRADUATED COURSE OF INSTRUCTION for Infant 
Schools and Nurseries. 12mo, cloth, price Is. 6d. 

INFANT SCHOOL MANUAL of the Home and Colonial 
School Society. 12mo, cloth, price 2*. 6d. 

INFORMATION ON COMMON OBJECTS, for use in Schools. 
ByW.B. Tbgetmeihe. 12mo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

APOSTOLIC MISSIONS; or, The Sacred History enlarged and 
combined with the Apostolical Epistles, and with Contemporary Secular 
History. With a Map illustrative of Saint Paul's Travels, and a copious 
Chronological Table on a new plan. By the Bev. J. H. Ba&keb, M.A. 
Pcap. 8vo, cloth, price 4a. 6d. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HISTORY OP ENGLAND. In 
Three Parts. By J. J. Famthait. Part I. From the British Period 
to Bichard III. Part II., from Henry VII. to James II. Part III., 
in the Press. Price 8d. each. 

HISTORY OF ROME, from the Earliest Period to the Death 
of Vespasian. By W. C. Macdebmott, Esq. 12mo, cloth, price 2*. 6d. 

THE VILLAGE LESSON BOOK, FOR BOYS. By Mabtdi 
Doylb. 18mo, cloth, price 6i. 

THE VILLAGE LESSON BOOK, FOR GIRLS. By Mabtin 

Do tle. 18mo, cloth, price 6i. 

THE PROTESTANT CATECHISM. By the Very'JKev. 

DiJSTLBL Bagot, Dean of Dromore. 12mo, price 6d. 

HYMNS FOR SCHOOLS. Selected by the Rev. Richahd 
Habyey, M.A., Beotor of St. Mary's, Hornsey, and Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the Queen. 18mo, price 6d. 

A FEW HYMNS AND SPIRITUAL SONGS. Selected 1866. 
32mo, cloth, price 9d., and 1*. in roan. 

HYMNS COMPOSED ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. By 
Joseph Haet, late Minister of the Gospel in Jewin Street. (Fowler's 
Edition.) 18mo, large type, price 2*. in cloth. 

HYMNS AND POETRY, for the Use of Infant Schools and 
Families. 12mo, cloth, price 3«. 

CATECHISM ON THE MAP OF THE HOLY LAND. Price 

4d. Also, the following, by the same Author : — 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE YOUNG, on the Festivals and 

Fasts. Price 6d. 

HOLY BAPTISM. Price 3rf. 

LESSONS ON ST. PAUL'S TRAVELS. Price 4rf. 

PLAIN INSTRUCTIONS for Children in Day Schools. On a 
sheet, price 2d. 

THE LIFE OF ABRAHAM. Price 4,/. 

THE TEACHER'S DIFFICULTIES. By J, P. Nomus, M.A., { 

H. M. Inspector of Schools. 12mo, price 4d. ) 
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DOMESTIC ECONOMY AND HOUSEHOLD 
MATTERS, 



:hold i 



COTTAGE COOKERY. 

The Complete Cottage Cookery. By Esthbb Copley. Tenth Edition, 
18mo, cloth, price 1#. 

ART OF GOOD AND CHEAP COOKERY 

For the Working Classes. Price 3d. 

A WORD TO PARENTS, NURSES, AND 
CHILDREN, 

On the Bearing and Management of Children. By Esthbb Copley. 
18mo, cloth, price 1#. 

LESSONS ON HOUSEWIFERY. 

For the use of Industrial Schools and Cottagers' Families. By Josoff 
White, M.B.C.S. 18mo, cloth, price dd. 

DOMESTIC HAPPINESS, 

Politeness, and Good Breeding. By GK £. Sabgbnt. 18mo, cloth, price 1*. Qd. 

OUR BOYS: 

What shall we do with them? By Q. E. Sabgeet. 18mo, cloth, price 1*. 

MORALITIES FOR HOME. 

By G. E. Saegent. 18mo, cloth, price 1*. 

GOOD TIMES: 

' The Sayings-Bank and the Fireside. 12mo, price 4df. 

MANUAL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

With Hints on Domestic Medicine and Surgery. Prepared at the sugges- 
tion of the Rev. F. C. Cook, H. M. Inspector of Schools. By w. B. 
Tegbtmeisb. 12mo, cloth, price 1*. 6rf. 

THE ECONOMIC HOUSEKEEPING BOOK, 

For Fifty-Two Weeks. Adapted for any year, and for beginning at any time 
in the year. Price 1*. 

THE WORKING MAN'S HOUSEKEEPING , 
BOOK, I 

On a similar plan, but smaller in size. Price Qd. 
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SCHOOL BOOKS AND MAPS, j| 

PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY OF THE fs. 



PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY OF THE 

IRISH NATIONAL BOABD OF EDUCATION,,. d . 

First Book of Lessons 18mo, wrapper 0} 

Second ditto 18 mo, cloth 4 

Sequel to ditto No. 1. 18mo, cloth 4 

Ditto ditto No. 2. 18mo, cloth 4 

Third Book of Lessons. 12mo, cloth 8 

Fourth ditto 12mo, cloth 9 

Supplement to the Fourth Book. 12mo, cloth 10 

Firm Book of Lessons. 12mo, cloth 9 

Reading Book for Female Schools. 12mo, cloth 9 

Biographical Sketches of the British Poets. 12mo, cloth 1 

Selections from the British Poets. Vol. 1. 12mo, cloth 1 

Ditto ditto Vol. 2. 12mo, cloth 1 

Introduction to the Art of Reading. 12m o, cloth 7 

Epitome of Geography. 12mo, cloth 1 2 

Compendium ot Geography, 18mo, cloth 4 

English Grammar. 18mo, cloth 4 

Key to ditto. 18mo, wrapper 1 

First Book of Arithmetic. 18mo, cloth 4 

Key to ditto. 18mo f cloth 4 

Arithmetic in Theory and Practice. 12mo, cloth 9 

Keytoditto. 12mo,cloth 1 

Elements of Book-keeping. l2mo, cloth 5 

Keytoditto. 12mo, cloth 4 

Elements of Geometry. l2mo, cloth 4 

Mensuration, Gauging, Land Surveying, etc. 12mo, cloth 7 

Appendix to ditto. 12mo, cloth „ 5 

Natural Philosophy and Chemistry . 8vo. cloth 8 6 

Scripture Lessons, Old Testament, No. 1. 12mo, cloth 5 

Ditto Ditto No. 2. 12mo, cloth 5 

Ditto New Testament, No, 1. l2mo, cloth 5 

Ditto Ditto No. 2. 12mo, cloth 5 

Sacred Poetry. 18mo, wrapper 1| 

Agricultural Class Book. 12mo, cloth 8 

Farm Account Book. 4to, half-bound 1 6 

Treatise on Needlework. Small 4 to, half- bound 2 

Tablet Lessons, Spelling and Reading, 33 Sheets 10 

Ditto ditto Mounted on 17 Pasteboards... 6 6 

Ditto Arithmetic 60 Sheets 1 8 

Ditto ditto Mounted on 30 Pasteboards 11 6 

Arithmetical Table Books, 32mo, wrapper 0| 

Copy Lines, all the Gradations, Six Sheets 1 1 

MAPS, COLOURED, MOUNTED ON CANVAS & ROLLERS. 



\ 




ft. in. ft. in. 

Pacific Ocean.. 5 8 ... 4 4... 12 

United States.. 5 8 ... 4 4.. .12 

Canada 5 8 ... 4 4.. .12 

ScriptureWorld5 8 ... 4 4... 12 

Palestine 4 4 ... 4 4.. .12 

India 4 4 ... 5 8.. .12 

British Isles ... 7 4 ... 6 8. ..22 6 

British Isles ... 4 4 ... 5 8...12 



ft. in. ft. in. $. d. 

The World 6 8 by 3 6...16 

Europe 5 8 ... 4 4. ..12 

Asia 5 8 .. 4 4. ..12 

Africa 4 4 ... a 8. ..12 

America 4 4 ... 5 8...12 

England 4 4 ... 5 8.. .12 

Scotland ft 4 ... 5 8. ..12 

Ireland 4 4 ... 5 8.. .12 

Australia 5 8 .. 4 4.. .12 

Geological Map of the British Isles 4 4 ... 6 8...16 

GrROOMBEIDGE & SONS, London. j 

Agentt to the Government Board of Education for a Quarter of a Century. < 
VA LIBERAL ALLOWANCE TO SCHOOLS. j 



